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TO 



THE THIRD EDITION. 



-•*»■ 



The cost of the previous editions of this work having tended 
to restrict its circulation among the class for whom it was 
principally intended, a cheap edition is now issued. 

The Author cannot deny himself the gratification of 
making public, with the kind permission of its distinguished 
Mvxiter, the following graceful testimony to the life and 
character of Father Mathew. It is a tribute from the fore- 
most man of the day to the memory of the greatest moral 
reformer of the age. 

Hawabdbn, Chestcb: 
Jan, 14, 1864. 
My dear Sir, 



I have enjoyed an unmixed pleasure in perusing your Biography of 
Father Mathew. I am ashamed to think that, before you thus 
instructed me, I had, in common perhaps with many others, but a 
vague idea of his great excellence ; and I did not know the great 
height of virtue and of holiness to which he had attained. The 
* pledge' must I think be judged not so much upon its abstract 
merits as with reference to the frightful evil it was designed to meet : 
and thus Father Mathew himself is to be regarded, with reference 
to the chief cause of his public celebrity, rather in the spirit than in 
the letter of his acts. But, so regarded and so imderstood, what a 
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glorious career it was of apostolic labour and self-sacrifice ! And, 
even apart from the whole subject of temperance, what a character 
have you shown us, in its simplicity, its earnestness, its deep devo- 
tion, and, aboTe all, in that boundless love which caused him to 
show forth, in deed and truth, the ' beauty of holiness,' and to pre- 
sent to his fellow-creatures so nuu^li of the image of our Blessed 
Saviour I I can truly congratulate you on having known and loved 
him ; on having been able to write of him in a spirit of such in- 
telligent sympathy ; lastiy, let me presume to si^, on having com- 
posed your able book, from one end of it to the other, as a true 
continuation of his living work, and in the very temper as towards 
God and men which he would have himself desired. 

I remai% my deac Sir^ 

Veuy MthMly jrotuiB). 

W. S; Gladstcktb; 
J. F. Moffuire, Esq., M,P. 
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PREFACE 






TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



On the 30th of December, or in a week less than two 

months after the issue of the first edition, Messrs. Longman 

& Co. informed me that they had exhausted the entire of 

that edition, and requested me to prepare a second with as 

litifcle delay as possible. But, save in some slight particulars 

— ^in correction, and in supplying accidental omissions — ^I 

have not deemed it necessary to alter the text, or interfere 

with the general structure of the volume. My object was to 

present to the reader a true portraiture of a man who was 

great from his goodness, and also a life-like description of 

the extraordinary moral reformation with which his name is 

deathlessly associated, and of the people for whom, and the 

circumstances amid which, he accomplished his noble mission. 

The verdict of the Public Press of all parties in the United 

Kingdom, is a consolatory assurance that I have not quite 

failed in what to me was indeed a labour of love. 



Cbiuc r Fehruaryy 1864. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



It would be a reproach to the country which he served, no 
less than to the age which he adorned, were there no record 
of the life of Theobald Mathew. To allow such a man to 
pass away, without more notice than a paragraph in a news- 
paper, an article in a magazine, or a panegyric from the 
pulpit, would be a stain upon the honour of Ireland. But 
although I felt this as strongly as anyone could feel it, I did 
not venture to attempt the task of becoming his biographer 
until I saw that no other person had intimated an intention, 
of so doing.* Not having foimd anyone undertaking a duty 
which more especially belonged to one of his own country- 
men to undertake, I resolved on attempting it, notwith-?- 
standing that I had to discharge many and varied duties, 
which involved constant claims upon my time and attention^ 
Setting aside that literary aptitude for the task, in which I 
but too keenly felt my deficiency, I had some circumstances 
in my favour — the principal of which was, my intimate 
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* The sketch by the late Daniel Owen Madden, though brilliant and spirited 
was but a sketch, not a biography ; and the interesting and well-written memoir 
from the accomplished pen of Miss Hill — ^which formed one of the * Our Ex 
emplars,' in a little work published in 1861 by Cassell, Petter, & Gralpin — did 
not extend beyond fifty pages. Sketches and brief memoirs of Father Mathew 
there have been, but no biography. 
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PREFACE* IX 

knowledge of the subject of the contemplated memoir. I 
had known Father Mathew from my childhood; and the 
feeling which I entertained towards him at that early period 
of my life, ripened into the strongest and the truest friend- 
ship as I grew to manhood. From that time, and up to the 
year 1849, when he left Ireland for America, I was more or 
less intimately associated with him, in private as well as in 
public. He thus became known to me in almost every 
phase of his career and character — in his weakness as in his 
. strength, in his moments of despondency and gloom as in hi& 
hours of happiness and exultation. I beheld him under every 
circumstance, and in every position — now on the platform, 
and now in his own home; now in the presence of his 
equals, and now surrounded by the poorest, the humblest,, 
even the most abject in society. The intimate knowledge of 
Father Mathew which I was enabled to acquire, was of 
advantage to my undertaking in many respects; but the 
more I dwelt upon the memory of his goodness, which was 
in reality his greatness, the more I despaired of faithfully 
representing his character in my pages. Of one thing the 
reader may be sure — that if I have failed in my intended 
likeness, the failure cannot be attributed to flattery or exag- 
geration. The qualities of a great heart, throbbing with 
none but tender, generous, and holy emotions, cannot be 
exaggerated, — the difficulty is to depict them with anything 
like a fair approach to their reality. The task — rashly and 
presumptuously undertaken it may be — is accomplished; 
and the result of no small labour, but of much greater 
anxiety, is now placed before the public. And now that it 
is accomplished, I feel that I have omitted many things which 
I ought to have done, in order to render the portrait life-like, 
and in some degree worthy of the original. I also feel that 
I may have failed in giving an adequate idea of that won- 
drous movement so providentially originated and so wisely 
guided by the Apostle of Temperance ; but with respect to this 
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portion of my task, therewas the danger of imparting an air 
of dulness to that which I desired to render interesting to the 
general reader. In one respect, at least, I have been faithful 
to the life and character of Father Mathew, in guarding 
against the voluntary introduction of any topic which would 
clash with the prevailing tone and temper of one who, 
devoted Catholic Priest as he was, might be truly said to 
belong to mankind rather than to party or to sect. If by re- 
cording the life I have helped to perpetuate the memory of 
a great and good man, I have achieved a task of which I 
may feel some pride; but if the perusal of these pages 
should inspire others to imitate the virtues of Theobald 
Mathew, then indeed will his biographer have much reason 
to rejoice. 

Cork: September 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Born in Tlioniastown House — His Family —His Infancy — His singular 
Gentleness and Goodness as a Child — Hiding the Spoons —His In- 
fluence over his Brothers — His Love of Order — The silk Stockings — 
Taste for Engineering — The Gentleman with the Tail — Is to be a 

Priest — His Walk from School — Enters and quits Maynooth — Is 

ordained — His first Sermon — His first Mission in Kilkenny — The 

Regular Orders — Cause of his leaving Kilkenny. 

Home five miles west of Casliel, the ancient capital of the County of 
Tipperary, and at the head of a fertile plain, running westward 
between the Kilmanagh and Galtee range of monntiiins, locally well 
known as the * Golden Vale,' there stands a noble mansion in the 
midst of a still nobler demesne. Its name is Thomastown. And 
here, on the 10th of October 1790, Theobald Mathew was bom. 
Thomastown was for many generations the property of a high county 
family, famous for its wealth and extravagance, and notable in the re- 
cords of both Houses of the Irish Parliament, but now utterly extinct. 
The park, two thousand acres in extent, is still in high repute, in a 
county in which timber is not over abundant, for its long beech 
avenues, its venerable oaks, and its massive chestnuts, which rival 
those of Bushy. Pleasure groimds, pieces of omamenteil water, and 
long formal terraces in the old style, lie aroimd Thomastown House — 
an immense, long- winged castellated pile, not more than two hundred 
years old. An interesting accotmt of its builder, and of the mode of 
life he adopted, can be found in Sheridan's * Life of Swift,' together 
with a circumstantial narrative of the Dean's visit to Thomastown, 
and his entertainment there. It is now the property of the Viscount 
de Chabot, the representative of an illustrious French line, to whom, 
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FATHER MATHEW. 

as the nearest surviving relxitive, the estate was directly bequeathed 
by the Lady Elizabeth, or Ellisha (as she is styled in the old peerages) 
Mathew, daughter of the first and sister of the second and last Earl 
LlandafF, an eccentric but kind-hearted spinster, of whom further 
mention must be made hereafter. 

With the trunk line of the Mathew family, traced back to Rader, 
in Glamorgan, by Mervyn Archdale, and other geneaology-compilers 
after him, this biography has nought to do. Such authentic particu- 
lars as can be procured at this time of Father Mathew*s immediate 
family, one of the branch lines, and the only one with any representa- 
tives now left, are scanty in the extreme. We know this much for 
certain — that some time in the second half of the last century, tlie 
date of which event cannot be given with accuracy, John Mathew of 
Thurles married a Miss O'Rahill, a member of a respectable family ; 
that this couple died shortly after their marriage, leaving two daugh- 
ters* and a son, James Mathew; and that George Mathew of 
Thomastown, afterwards Baron and first Earl of Llandaff, adopted and 
educated the orphan boy. In due time James grew to manhood, 
when he found himself in a very little better position than that of a 
dependent upon the bounty of his patron ; but it is clear that his 
protector did not neglect the charge he voluntarily assumed, for James 
Mathew remained constantly at Thomastown, and during the long 
absences of the owner of that grand old place was entrusted with the 
management of the household and estabhshment. 

While still resident here, he married Anne, daughter of George 
Whyte, Esq., of Cappa Whyte, she being then in her sixteenth year, 
and endowed with considerable personal beauty. Even this important 
step ^d not sever his connection with Thomastown, for he continued 
to dwell there for several years afterwards. Children were rapidly 
bom to James and Anne Mathew. The fourth son, named Theobald, 
was the future founder of the Temperance movement in Ireland. So 
was it that Thomastown was the place of his birth and infancy. 

About the year 1795, James Mathew, finding a young family 
quickly springing up, and wishing, no doubt, to secure for himself 
some more permanent footing in the world than his position in 
Thomastown promised, took a large &rm, with a commodious dwell- 
ing-house upon it, called Eathcloheen, in the immediate vicinity of 
Thomastown House ; transported thither his wife and children, and 
so set up for himself. This change he effected without any cessation 
of kindness and good- will on the part of the now eimobled master of 

• Both of the daughters were married,— one to Francis Kearney, Esq., whose grand- 
son, the Rev. Dr. Kearney, is Military Chaplain at BallincoUig, and Rector of Oarrig- 
rohan, Co. Cork: the other to John Hunt, Esq. — Protestant gentlemen of good 
position. 
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the soil. Lands were let to James Mathew upon easy terms ; his 
flocks and cattle grazed gratuitously upon the rich pastures of the 
demesne ; and things going on well with him, he soon became pros- 
perous and even wealthy, in those halcyon days for farmers of the 
war time. As years rolled on, no less than twelve children, nine 
boys and three girls, were born to him. Of these^one having died 
in her childhood — but one brother and two sisters are now left ; and 
from them, as they were much younger .than their priest-brother, but 
little can be gathered of Theobald Mathew's earlier years. 

Theobald was, from his infancy, the favourite child of his mother. 
There was something singularly sweet and engaging in the boy, which 
drew the mother's heart towards him; and his own love for her, 
which was evidenced in a hundred child-like ways, strengthened the 
mutual attachment. By his mother's side he preferred passing the 
hours the others spent in play 5 and he was consequently somewhat 
scomiully designated *the Pet' by his brothers and sisters. At 
Thomastown House, too, before and after his father's quitting it for 
Rathcloheen, he was in higher estimation than the rest of the young 
people. The Earl's daughter, Lady Elizabeth, some fifteen or twenty 
years the boy's senior, formed an affection for hini which never waned 
during her life. 

It does not always happen that the characteristics of the future 
man are to be traced in tiie impulses of the child ; but in the im- 
pulses as well as the habits of the fine sturdy handsome boy, the joy 
aud pride of his fond mother, one may behold, though in modified 
form, the same remarkable characteristics of the man who for many 
years occupied a prominent position in the world, and who owed his 
singular power over his fellow-men more to the influence of a loving 
and beneficent nature than to intellectual superiority or preeminence. 
In one respect especially the child and the man were identical. From 
his earliest years, the desire to afford pleasure to others, to be the 
means of conferring happiness on some one human creature, was his 
most marked characteristic. Even at this period of his life, this 
desire had assumed the form of a confirmed habit, which, as years 
rolled on, became almost as uncontrollable as a passion. Young 
Theobald, or Toby, as he was familiarly styled, had rather an aversion 
to the rude sports of his brothers and their young friends and play- 
fellows, although he was gay and cheerful as boys usually are. But 
while the hardy young fellows were engaged in play, or were absent 
on some expedition through the woods of Thomastown, Theobald was 
certain to be found in close attendance on his mother, expressing his 
love for that fond and indulgent parent in artless prattle, or satisfying 
his affection by clinging to the skirt of her robe, and looking up into 
her face, with hie sweet innocent glance, beaming from the loveliest 
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eyes of clear limpid blue. Though this strong attachment to his 
mother, which had a peculiar influence upon his after life, filling him 
with reverence for good and holy women, was a source of constant 
ridicule to his brothers, who called him * the Pet,' addressed him as 
* Miss Molly,' and accused him of being always * tied to his mothier's 
apron-string ;' still, from an early age, he acquired an influence over 
them which they never attempted to dispute or resist, and which he 
retained and they felt to the last moment of their connection in this 
world. The boy was in many respects different frpm other boys. Not 
only was he most lovable, from his goodness and gentleness, and his 
invariable habit of seeking to afford pleasure to others ; but there was 
a sweet gravity, even a dignity, in the manner of the child, which was 
most remarkable at such a period of life. While tied to his mother's 
apron-string, as his brothers declared him to be, he was not unmindful 
of their interests, or indifferent to their marked partiality for good 
things ; for he employed tlie influence he derived from his mother's 
love, to coax from her the materials for a little feast, of which he was 
to b^ the proud dispenser, and with which it was his delight to sur- 
prise them, as they returned home, rosy with health and exercise, and 
with the appetites of young wolves. To procure a feast — to preside 
over it — to witness the relish with which the sweet things were, not 
to say, despatched, but devoured — this was a kind of passion with this 
mere child. Not that he was by any means personally indifferent to 
such delicacies — -what healthy boy ever was ?— but that he derived 
more pleasure from bestowing them on his brothers than in sharing 
them with them. 

When a very little fellow, he was particularly partial to plum-pud- 
ding, for which delicacy, it may be said, he never entirely lost his 
relish. In after years, he took pleasure in tolling how, one Christmas, 
while the family were still at Thomastown, he quietly secreted, beneath 
the cushion of a great old-fasliioned chair, tlie silver spoons which had 
been used with the plum-pudding. Great was the consternation of the 
servants, and awful the amazement — the utter stupefaction — of the 
butler, at tlie sudden and unaccountable disappearance of the plate. 
The servants were in a lamentable state of alarm, natimilly dreading 
that suspicion should fall upon them ; and as for the family, they did 
not know what to think of the strange occurrence. At length, 
Theobald confessed, and not without some degree of pride, that he 
had put them away in a safe place, so that they might be ready at hand 
when the next Christmas brought with it its customary pudding. 
Upon which confession, which relieved many a heart from a load of 
uneasiness. Lord Llandaff, who was one of the kindest of men, promised 
his young favourite that, instead of waiting for Christmas, which was 
then a year distant, there should be a plum-pudding every Simday — a 
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promise wliich was received with a vehement shout of delight. This 
incident occurred while he was yet a very little fellow ; but the recol- 
lection of Lord Llandaflfs kindness never faded from the retentive 
and grateful memory of Theobald Mathew. 

Though Theobald was the fourth child, with tliree brothers older 
than himself*, it was singular to observe how he led them, as if by 
natiual right, and how they yielded to him and obeyed him quite as a 
matter of course. His brothers seemed to feel as if he were different 
from themselves ; and in more respects than one this difference really 
existed. He never joined in any cruel sport, or mllingly inflicted 
pain Upon a living thing. Coursing, and shooting, and ferreting, in 
which his young compaiuons indidged, and of their proficiency in 
which they were boastfidly proud, he detested with all his heart. He 
once mtnessed with horror and compassion the agony of a poor hunted 
hare, in her breathless struggles with the fierce dogs ; and from that 
moment he held the sport in abhorrence. The sight of a shattered 
wing, or blood-stained breast of a bird, brought down by his brother's 
gun, filled the heart of the boy with a sense of pain ; for his impulse 
was to succour and befriend, not to persecute or destroy. Then he 
was never known to have uttered, not to say an improper word, or 
word of dubious meaning, but even a light word ; and a harsh or 
unkind expression towards any person was never kno^^^l to have fallen 
from his lips. In this respect, as in many others, the child was indeed 
the fatlier of the man. 

In after life, he was remai'kable for his love of order, his neatness of 
tlress, and the propriety which, in spite of his voluntary poverty, 
distinguished tlie arrangements of his modest dwelling. To find any- 
thing out of its right place was, to him, a source of annoyance ; it 
offended against his sense of order and regularity. An incident is told 
of him, which displays this peculiarity manifesting itself at a very 
early age. While still at Thomasto^^^l, he happened to see, in the 
breakfast parlour, a pair of silk stockings on the back of a chair ])efore 
the fire, where they had been placed, perhaps with a view to their 
being * aired' previously to being worn. .The indignant disgust of Master 
Toby may be imagined when it is said that he tore the offending 
articles from the chair, and flimg them into the fire, where they were 
soon destroyed. As may be supposed, there was a keen search made 
for the stockings, which were of a valuable kind, and there was much 
nRtonishment at their mysterious disappearance. At last, as a desperate 
resoiurce, Toby was asked if he had seen the missing articles. * I did,' 
.said the little fellow, * and I biu'ued them, too.' * Burned tliem ! — 
why did you do such a thing, you bold boy ? ' was tlie very natural 
question. * They had no right to be in the breakfast parlour ; that 
was no place for them,' said the boy, sturdily. ^ Toby is right,' siiid 
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Lady Elizabeth Mathew; *they should not have been pnt there.' 
Lady Elkabeth, who was then about twenty-five years of age, thought 
the loss of her stockings ftilly compensated by the lesson administered 
to her attendants from the lips of a child. 

Between Eathcloheen and Thomastown, where he was ever sure of 
being received with affection by Lady Elizabeth, Theobald's early 
years were happily passed. As each successive year rolled by, he was 
more an object of love and admiration to young as well as old. • Thiii 
may seem to satour somewhat of exaggeration, when said of a mere 
child — a boy, with a boy's wilftilness ; but it will appear more pro- 
bable when the loving gentle sweet nature of the child is considered— 
when it is remembered that he was always striving, with kindly 
ingenuity, to procure some indulgence or gratification for others — ^for 
his brothers, who looked up to and obeyed him — ^for the servants, who 
adored him — ^for the poor, who were never tired of invoking blessings 
on the head of their young benefactor, and who looked upon him as a 
* bom saint.* 

The strangle influence he acquired over his brothers, three of whom 
were his seniors, was displayed in various ways. Theobald was sotne- 
whatof an engineer. The farm-yard and .out-offices as well as the 
dwelling-house of Rachcloheen were indebted for their supply of water 
to a small stream, which flowed from Thomastown demesne. During 
the winter it amply sufficed for every purpose, but in the heat of 
summer the little stream shrank in its bed, and afforded but a scanty 
supply to the varied wants of the establishment. This partial failure, 
which was of annual occurrence, excited the interest of Theobald, not 
alone on account of the practical inconvenience which the loss of the 
pure element occasioned, but also from the love which he felt for the 
stream that prattled with such musical voice over its shallow bed, or 
flashed S9 brightly in the sunlight ; and on a fine summer .day there 
might have been seen a handsome boy, in the midst of a group of fine 
lads, all bigger than himself, working away with spade or shovel of 
appropriate dimensions, deepening the channel, improving its levels, or 
directing its scanty but precious waters into a better course. Many 
years after these feats of infant engineering, he never could see a rill 
of spring water running to waste without considering how it might be 
turned to the best advantage for the use of man ; so vivid and lasting, 
with this impressionable and tenacious nature, were the events and 
memories of his youthful days. 

If Theobald were the * Pet ' of his mother and the ' Miss Molly ' of 
the house, he was not on that account in any way deficient in coiu^e, 
moral or physical. Quite the contrary, as a rather singular instance 
will prove. There lived, some half dozen miles fi-om his father's house, 
a gentleman, to whom alleged acts of cruelty to the peasantry in the 
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time of the Rebellion, then fresh in the memory of all classes, had 
attached an evil fame. So wicked and inhuman had been the conduct 
of tliis gentleman, that the people in the neighbourhood declared he 
was * the ould boy himself, all out ;' and more than one village gossip, 
in the blacksmith's forge, or by the kitchen hob, was willing to * take 
ber Bible ' that the object of her horror was gifled with a tail ; though 
the horns, it was admitted, were not ordinarily visible. Theobald 
beard the story, perhaps, from one of his many pensioned crones, who 
crossed herself devoutly as she described to her * darlin' Master Toby ' 
tiie supernatural appendage of the gentleman of evil reputation. The 
strange story, which was firmly believed in by the servants of the 
house, seized fast hold of the lad's imagination, and he resolved to 

satisfy himself, by personal inspection, whether Mr. were in 

reality so wonderfully and so unpleasantly endowed. Accordingly, he 
rose early one morning, and having saddled his pony with his own 
hands, he galloped or trotted on his journey of more than half a dozen 
miles, till he reached the gate of the gentleman's demesne ; and there, 
partly concealed by a projecting portion of the wall, he remained 
for hours seated firmly on his pony's back waiting in the hope of 

seeing Mr. come forth, and thus afford him the opportunity of 

satisfying his curiosity. He had his trouble for nothing, for no Mr. 

was to be seen that day ; and Toby was at length compelled, by 

hunger more than by weariness, to turn his pony's head homewards. 
In a few years after this strange expedition, he met the same gentleman 
in society, and then convinced himself that, whatever the interior man 
might have been, the exterior was nowise different from that of 
ordinary mortals. 

The boy seemed to be marked out by nature for something different 
from other boys. His kindness, gentleness, and unselfishness; his 
sweet and cheerful gravity ; his tender compassion for the poor, the 
lame, the blind, and the sick — including a liberal proportion ot 
impostors among them — ^who thronged the door-steps and invaded the 
spacious kitchen of his father's hospitable house ; his wonderful 
reverence for God's name, which he never lightly pronounced, — all 
marked out Theobald, especially in the estimation of tiie women of the 
household, as the future ' Priest of the family.' Mrs. Mathew was a 
pious Catholic, and, like most good mothers of her creed in Ireland, 
she hoped to see one of her many sons dedicated to the service of 
religion. One of the elder boys was * intended' for the Church ; and 
a namesake and relative had actually presented him, or his mother 
for him, with a costly suit of vestments and a valuable chalice ; but, 
much to his mother's regret, George's * vocation ' proved to be rather 
a passing impulse, than that irresistible attraction towards the sanctuary 
which so many yoimg people in Ireland experience at an early age. 
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and which enables them to overcome every obstacle, and resist every 
temptation to a worldly career. One day, while her now numerons 
family surrounded the spacious dining- Uible, the good lady, looking 
round with natural pride at her little army of handsome healthy boys, 
almost involunfairily exclaimed — * Is it not unfortunate ? I have nine 
sons, and not one of them to be a priest !' The boys glanced at 
George, and blushing George fixed his eyes steadily upon his plate. 
But the silence was soon broken ; for scarcely had ^e words, which 
BO truly expressed the inmost thoughts of the speaker, been uttered, 
when Theobiild started from his chair, and cried out, with a voice full 
of emotion, * Mother, don't be uneasy ; I will be a priest !' Hismotlier 
folded him in her arms, expressing her delight and gratitude in kiftses 
and blessings ; and from that moment Theobald Mathew was looked 
upon as dedicated and belonging to the Church. From that moment 
also, his influence over his brothers, which had been singularly great 
before, was confirmed and increased; which influence, gathering 
strength as years rolled on, was not always to their personal advantage 
in after life. 

When he had reached his twelfth year. Lady Elizabeth, his constant 
friend and protectress, announced her intention of educating him at 
her own cost. She selected for him a school of good repute in Kil- 
kenny, to which he was accordingly sent. 

Love for his family and kindred was ever with Theobald Mathew 
one of the strongest and most ardent feelings of his nature. This feel- 
ing was nurtured and strengthened in the bosom of a happy home. It 
was warmed into Ciirly vigour in the sunshine of domestic aflfection, 
and Avas never chilled by coldness or unkindness. While in the school 
at Kilkenny, he yielded to an uncontrollable desire to see his parents 
and iamily, and enjoy in their beloved society the festival of Easter, 
Without acquiiinting anyone of his intention, he set out on foot on a 
joiurney of between thirty and forty miles ; but, sustained by the strong 
feeling with which he was animated, the affectionate boy got through 
it bravely, and at the close of a long day arrived, weary and foot-sore, 
at his father's house, where he was received in the arms of his de- 
lighted mother, who only thought of his love for her, and her joy at 
the unexpected meeting, and hinted no word of rebuke as she strainecl 
him to her brejist. Many a time — aye, a full half century afier — 
did Father Mathew tell of that sweet greeting, which more than 
repaid the young traveller for the toil and fatigue of that tremendous 
undertaking. 

The late Mr. Richard Sullivan,, who for some years represent«<l 
Kilkenny in Parliament, was a schoolfellow of his ; and he was oflen 
heard to say that there was no more popukr boy, nor one more uni- 
versally beloved by teachers and students, than Theobald Mathew. 
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His mother was frequently gladdened by the tidings of her favourite 
mm^g progress in his studies. By no means a brilliant boy, he was 
attentive and studious, and of good natural parts. The president of 
the academy, the Rev. Patrick Magrath, was a man of keen discrimi- ^ 
nation as well as of soimd scholarship ; and he entertained a high 
opinion of the capacity of his amiable and attractive pupil, whose 
attention to his studies and invariably exemplary conduct were the 
constant theme of his praise. 

A writer in the * Dublin Review,' who wrote of Theobald Mathew 
ill afler years, when his name was famous, thus describes him as a boy — 
the Either of the future man ; corroborating to the letter the accoimt 
given of him by the surviving members of his family : — 

The writer of this article has been intimately acquainted with the Rev. Theo- 
bald Mather from his earliest boyhood, and he can truly say, that even at that 
early stage of life he knew nobody so much or so generally beloved as the indivi- 
daal who is now the ' observed of all observers * throughout Ireland. Incapable 
of anger or resentment, utterly free from selfishness, always auxious to share with 
others whatever he possessed, jealous of the affections of those to whom he was 
particularly attached, remarkably gentle in his manners, lond of expressing him- 
self rather in similes than in language ; averse from the boisterous amusements 
to which boys in general are prone, and preferring to them quiet walks by the 
banks of a river, or by the ^de of green hedges, in company with two or three 
select associated, and yet very far from being of a pensive disposition — on the 
contrary, so cheerful that the slightest ludicrous occurrence turned the smile he 
generally wore into hearty hiughter — he grew up esteemed by everybody who 
knew him. Even in his boyhood he seemed never to live for himself; and yet by 
not seeJcing it he exercised an influence upon those around him, which they never 
thought of questioning. Such was his character in his early days. And when 
the writer of these lines, after an interval of thirty years or more, visited Mr. 
Mathew in the autumn of 1838, he could discern no change in the outlines of that 
oharacter, except that it was accompanied by a greater degree of physical actiA'ity, 
acquired from almost incessant motion in the performance of sacerdotal or chari- 
table engagements, which seemed to have no end throiighout the whole day. 

Having gone through the usual course of studies necessary as a pre- 
paration for Maynooth, he was sent to that college, ruider the auspices 
of the Most Reverend Dr. Bray, and matriculated in the Humanity 
Class on the 10th of September, 1807. 

When tlie young student entered that famous college its president 
was the Very Reverend Dr. Montague, a learned scholar and divine. 
Theobald Matthew was not destined to finish his scholastic career in 
the halls of Maynooth. The rules of tliat institution were then, as 
now, strict in their character, and rigid in their enforcement. Thus, 
for instance, it is not allowed that one student shall visit another in 
his room ; as, were it lawful to do so, iiTegularities and abuses would 
be likely to foUow in consequence ; one of which would be the inter- 
ruption to the studies which, at a certain period of the year, the student 
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prosecutes in private. But if two or more students assemble in the 
room of one of them for the purpose of eating, which is defined in the 
technical phraseology of the college by the term * cmnmessatio,^ they do 
so at the risk of expulsion. It may have been that young Mathew 
did not regard this rule in its serious aspect, or that the temptation 
of feast-giving was too strong for his powers of resistance ; but it is 
the fact that he violated the rule in a marked manner, by giving a 
party to a few of his special friends among the students ; and the 
meeting being of a convivial character, the attention of the authori- 
ties was attracted to a circumstance extraordinary and unlooked-for 
in such a place. The master of the feast was at once put under cen- 
sure ; but anticipating expulsion as the result of the formal investi- 
gation which was to be held in due course, he quitted the collie 
of hip own will, and thus probably avoided what would have been 
regarded by many, who would never have too closely scrutinised the 
real cause of offence, as a stigma upon his moral character. The 
offence, which was quite venial in its nature, was just the one which 
Theobald Mathew was most likely to commit. It would be seen that 
it was but a manifestation of that habit of giving, that love for afford- 
im pleasure to, or conferring happiness on others, which was one of 
the most marked characteristics, indeed passions, of his beneficent 
nature. He lefl the college in 1808. The time, however, was to come 
when he, who then hurriedly passed from its walls, was to be received 
within them with such honours as are but rarely accorded to, and 
more rarely deserved by, man from his feUows — ^when he was to be 
hailed with affectionate reverence by venerable priests and learned 
professors, and with tumultuous acclamations by warm-hearted and 
enthusiastic students. One might be disposed to think that this un- 
expected severance of his connection with Maynooth was specially 
intended by Providence : for, had he gone through the usual course 
in the classes of that college, he might have become a rural parish 
priest, even have worn the mitre; and though he was certain of being 
beloved by his flock, whether of a parish Or a diocese, the world at 
large woidd, in all human probafeility, never have heard of the name 
of Father Mathew. 

Stimulated by the edifying example as much as impressed by the 
poverty of two aged friars, the representatives of the Capuchin Order 
in Kilkenny, he determined on attaching himself to that lowliest and 
least influential of the Eegular Orders in Ireland ; and, with that 
object in view, he proceeded to Dublin, where he placed himself under 
the spiritual care of the Very Reverend Celestine Corcoran, of that 
city. And on Easter Saturday, in the year 1814, he was ordained by 
the Most Reverend Dr. Murray, a prelate whose apostolic virtues com- 
manded the reverence even of his bitterest opponents. That solemn 
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act was the commencement of a iriendship which, increasing as years 
lulled over the heads of the Archbishop and the Priest, terminated 
only in death. Dr. Murray was through life the faithful friend and 
powerful supporter of Father Mathew. 

On this memorable Easter Saturday was his mother's long-cherished 
ambition for her beloved son fully gratified. He was now what she 
had hoped to see hi^a — a priest of the sanctuary, whose voice would 
be heard in the pulpit, whose consecrated hands would minister at the 
altar. 

It was while on a brief visit to his home that he was presented with 
a chalice, one of the most acceptable offerings which can be made to a 
yoimg priest ; and upon its base he had subsequently engraved these 
words — ' Pray for the souls of James and Arine Mathew, of Thmnas- 
totvn ' — ^thus associating their honoured names and sacred memories 
with the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. ^ This was the 
chalice he invariably used in private, and to which he was particularly 
attached. 

His first sermon was delivered in. the parish chapiel of Kilfeacle, in 
his native county of Tipperary. It was on the occasion of his saying 
Mass for the priest. He read and explained the Gospel of the day, 
which proclaims the startling truth, that it is more difficult for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven than for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle. His principal auditor of this his first sermon was 
a village magnate and millionaire, Mr. Scully — considered to be one 
of the richest men in Tipperary. This rural Croesus was much 
struck with the discourse, which Was not a little enhanced by the 
singularly youthiul and interesting appearance of the preacher, who 
rightly explained that it was not the possession of riches which was 
culpable in the sight of God, but the disposition or ttse made of them. 
Mr. Scully was a very large as well as a very rich man ; and meeting 
the jjreacher at breakfast, he expressed his personal acknowledgments 
thus : * Father MatheW, I feel very much obliged to you for trying to 
squeeze me through the eye of a needle.* The old gentleman was at 
that time corpulent enough to have blocked up the Camel's Gate at 
Jerusalem. 

Father Mathew's first mission was in Kilkenny, where he joined 
the small community of Capuchins. The community was small and 
poor, and their church was not particularly well attended prior to his 
becoming attached to it. But soon afi;er lus arrival a striking change 
was effected. The Friary, as it was called, became, ere long, not only 
popular, but fashionable, thronged by the poor and frequented by the 
rich. The fame of the young friar spread rapidly through that 
Catholic city, and his virtues were the theme of every tongue. His 
personal appearance was of itself sufficient to excite interest, and his 
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manners harmonised with his outward form. In the first bloom and 
freshness of ejirly manhood, graceful and elegant in his figure and 
carriage, with a countenance of singular beauty, of expression even 
more than of feature ; winning of speech, polished of address, modest 
and unobtrusive — the youthful priest was calculated to create the 
most favourable impression. Those who remember him at that period 
of his life speak of the extraordinary beauty of his countenance, and 
the indescribable sweetness of its expression — so good, and pure, and 
holy — ' something angelic ' — reflecting faithfully the inward soul. 
But personal attractions, however they might have commanded atten- 
tion, or even fascinated for the moment, would soon have failed to 
influence in his favour, had they not been accompanied by those 
sterling qualities of mind and heart, as well as that wonderful zeal for 
the cause of religion, which Father Mathew brought with him to the 
duties of his sacred calling. 

It was in the unobtrusive but onerous and important duties of the 
confessional tliat h^ first distinguished himself. In that confined and 
comfortless * box ' he was certain to be found almost at any hour, even 
from the earliest in the morning till the latest at night, during ^hich 
the cliapel was open to the faithful. Here was the principal theatre 
of his priestly mission ; receiving, imder tlie most solemn seal of con- 
fidence, the sad story of the sinner, consoling the afflicted, cheering 
and fortifying the weary spirit, strengthening the feeble against tempta- 
tion, guiding and directing by his advice and counsel. The poor, a^ 
usual, were the first to appreciate his worth ; and they, by their lavisli 
j)raise of die * new director,' attracted the attention of those of a diffe- 
rent class, with whom the youthful priest became an object of the 
deepest interest, and even veneration. Young as he was in years, and 
younger still in experience of the world, his advice, even in matters 
not altogether strictly within the province of a clergyman, was eagerly 
sought for by many whose hair was streaked with the silver of age. 
Nor was his ad\dce Avithout its value ; for, to an instinctive upright- 
ness, and a stern sense of justice, he united great natural shrew^dness 
and sagacity, witli clearness and soundness of judgment. 

Even at this early period of his ministry, his efforts as a preacher 
"were more successful than might have been supposed fi'om the extreme 
thinness and weakness of his yet undeveloped voice. But tliere was 
the one great and much-atoning charm — the evident sincerity of the 
preacher. Thin and weak, almost shrieking, as his voice was at this 
time, it reached the heart of the listener, stirring its inmost recesses, 
and quickening its pulsation with sympathetic fervour. Few men 
were ever animated with a more ardent love of God and humanity 
than glowed in the breast of Father Mathew, as his whole career tes- 
tifies ; and that ssicred love breathed in every word which he spoke 
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from the altar or the pulpit. It is not here necessary to allude to him 
farther as a. preacher ; for he shortly quitted Kilkenny for Cork, the 
scene of his iliture missionary labours, and lijcewise of his world-wide 
feme as the great moral reformer of his age. "^ 

While in Kilkenny, the benevolence and charity which were the 
leading features of his character sought every opportunity for their 
constant exercise. The boy was here repeated in the man. He was 
never happy unless in doing good. To confer happiness on others 
seemed to be the instinctive cra^dng of his nature. Had he a pound 
in his possesion, it was only so long as there was no poor person near 
him with whom he could share it ; but had he anything left, after 
having relieved the wants of the necessitous, it was his greatest delight 
to surround himself with a few chosen friends, whom he entertained 
wth a warmth and grace of hospitality that specially distinguislied 
him. The boy feast-^ver of Thomastown and Hathcloheen was now 
the modest entertainer of the Capuchin convent in Kilkenny. 

His departiure from Kilkenny was one of the great events as well as 
the turning-point of his life. It assisted to place him in that position 
in which he had the opportunity of best displaying those noble qualities 
which gathered round him the love and acfiniration of his fellow-men, 
and prepared the way for that extraordinary career which rendered 
the name and character and labours of the humble friar the pride of 
his country and the property of mankind. It may, therefore, be not 
unfitting to explain the cause of his leaving Kilkenny, and taking up 
his residence at Cork. 

At the time when Father Mathew commenced the duties of his 
ministry, the Catholic Church of Ireland was but slowly emerging 
from a persecution which had endured, with greater or less severity, 
and with but occasional snatches of repose, almost from the period of 
the Reformation. But upon no branch of the Irish Church had that 
persecution fallen so heavily as upon the Regular Orders. And not 
only had the Regular Orders to endure the worse malignity of laws 
conceived in a spirit of hate, and born of fierce and sanguinary 
times, when passion or selfisli policy alone influenced the legisla- 
tors of those days ; but they had also tp endure the restraints im- 
posed upon them by more than one bishop of their own Church, 
in whose diocese the feeble representatives of once proud and illus- 
trious orders sought an asylum, established their poor convent, erected 
their little chapel, and pursued their mission of imostentatious but 
active useftilness. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his admirable ' Life of Dr. Dbyle,' writing of 
this period, indeed almost of the very year which saw Father Mathew 
a Capuchin friar in the little convent of Kilkenny, uses these words : — 
* The Irish friars, at this period, were slighted to such an extent by 
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even the prelates and priests of their own religion, that the Holy See 
was obliged formally to interfere ; * and Mr. Fitzpatrick quotes an 
official letter from Cardinal Litta to Archbishop Troy, dated the lith 
of October 1815, in which the bitter complaints made by the * Regu- 
lars of Ireland * are set forth. 

The order to which the young priest attached himself, very much 
from the humility of his nature, was one of the poorest and most 
neglected at that time in the country, and certainly offered no worldly 
attractions to those who joined its few and feeble communities. Of 
the different subdivisions of the order of Minorites founded by Francis 
of Assisi, the Capuchins, or cowled, who followed the rigorous pre- 
cepts laid down by Matthew Barchi, three hundred years after the 
death of the great saint, were the humblest and most mortified* To 
this section, represented at that time in Ireland by a few priests in 
the most important towns, Father Mathew freely and of his own 
choice attached himself; and with them he cast his lot in the Church, 
lu these kingdoms the Catholic clergy, secular and regular, have but 
one means of support — the voluntary contributions of the people. 
There are, for them, no endowments, no glebes, no rent-charges, no 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners — the said frmctionaries being, it may be 
supposed, superfluous in connection with the Catholic Church. By 
the people alone are the churches built, the educational and charitable 
institutions maintained, the bishops and parish priests and curates, 
the monks and friars of various orders, supported, sheltered, and 
clothed throughout the entire country. JFifty years since, the priest 
was necessarily a heavier burden upon the people than he is now. 
A hundred years ago the Catholic population of Ireland did not ex- 
ceed a million and a half of souls ; and, consequently, when the Church 
began to revive after her long and dreary night of suffering, and her 
oppressors at length discovered that no enactment could crush her out 
of existence, or diminish her vitality, and so gfeve up actively op- 
pressing, without, however, repealing the disgraceftd laws which con- 
tinued the power of oppression, the Catholic bishops endeavoured to 
keep the number of priests within the closest limits compatible with 
supplying the spiritual wants of their respective flocks. While ac- 
knowledging the value of the Regular Orders, the Irish bishops, were 
they so inclined,^could scarcely encourage their coming among their 
already overburdened people, who would have to support them in 
addition to their ordinary pastors ; and this policy, on the part of 
the bishops generally, and which in some dioceses assumed the regu- 
larity of a system, led to much unhappiness amongst those Regulars 
who ventured to establish themselves in the different towns. This 
condition of affairs, so tar from deterring, rather induced Father 
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Mathew to join the Capuchins, whose watchword — * humility ' — ^was 
the guiding principle of his life. 

Ab it has been already stated, the young priest had not been long in 
Kilkenny before his worth was discovered. The Friary, which was 
not particularly well attended previously, became popular ; his con- 
fessional was constantly crowded ; and the people, rich as well as poor, 
came to him for advice and consolation. But his career in this the 
first scene of his missionary labours was soon brought to an end. In 
certain dioceses the Regulars were more restricted than in others. As 
a rule, they were not endowed with ' functions * — the power of ad- 
ministering Baptism and Extreme Unction, the ' first and last Sacra- 
ments. Their chapels, too, were under particular regulations. For 
instance, parishioners were not permitted to approach the Paschal 
Communion within their walls, and friars were restrained irom ad- 
ministering it, though at all other seasons except Easter it was per- 
mitted. Also, friars could not perform the marriage ceremony without 
special permission. There were other distinctions between Seculars 
and Regulars ; but those mentioned were the most remarkable. Many 
of them hold to this day, and, it must be remarked, without having 
tiieir justice or necessity questioned. 

A circiunstance occurred which brought his mission in Kilkenny to 
a rather abrupt and unexpected termination. The bishop in those 
days was the Right Rev. Dr. Marum, a highly educated and oon- 
scientious man, with, however, very strong notions of church discipline. 
On Saturday evening. Father Mathew was, as usual, in his con- 
fessional, the doors of which were besieged by a crowd of penitents 
awaiting their turn for admission. He was closely engaged in his 
sacred duty, when an ecclesiastic entered the chapel, walked direct to 
his confessional, and handed him a document of an urgent nature. 
Father Mathew opened it, read the first few lines, rose from his seat, 
and departed humbly from the church, saying to his anxious fiock, 
who felt that sometJiing strange was about to happen — *■ Go to your 
other clergymen ; I have no power to hear your confession any longer.' 
He had received a command fi:om the bishop to cease hearing con- 
fessions on the alleged ground of his having, contrary to the regulations 
of the diocese, administered Paschal Communion. A report spread 
abroad that Father Mathew had been suspended, and the circumstance 
mider which he had received the order firom the bishop gave some 
show of probability to the rumour. It was but a rumour ; yet the 
deprivation so imposed cut him to the soul. He determined to leave 
Kilkenny without delay, and seek some other diocese ; which intention 
he put into immediate execution. The bishop discovered, when too 
late, that the complaint on which he so rigorously acted was entirely 
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groundless, and that the young friar had never infringed the regulations 
of the diocese. Explanations and apologies were offered ; but Fathe 
Mathew's resolution was not to be changed, and he hastened hi^ 
departure from the scene of his first mission. Ever after, the bishop 
deplored his own hastiness in this transaction, and did all in his powe 
to lighten the effects of a blow which he could not recall. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tlie Little Friary — Father Arthur O'Leary — His Character and Influ- 
ence — New Coat for 8t. Patrick — ^Reply to th^ Quaker — Father Donovan 
— Saved from the Guillotine — Attending the Condemned — ^How the 
Shirts went — Father Donovan obtains a Colleague, and provides for his 
Reception — Father Donovan's Ambition — *Mol in the Wad' — Father 
Matbew little known at first — Confessional of a Popular Priest — 
Devotedness of Father Mathew's Friendship. 

Remote from the din of traffic, and shut out from the public eye, then' 
then, and for many yearis after, existed in the city of Ck)rk a little 
chapel of humble pretensions, both as to appearance and accommoda- 
tion. This diminutive place of worship had been erected by a cele* 
brated member of the Capuchin Order, a man whose strong and 
pOAverful intellect and scholarly attainments were devoted as well tc 
the defence of his persecuted or endangered faith, as to the proniotioi- 
of liberal and tolerant opinions, and the maintenance of social order. 
This was the famous Father Arthur O'Leary. As a priest, he was 
pious, zealous, charitable ; as a public writer, he was bold, eloquent, 
of lively fancy, and replete with that humorous vein Avhich is so usefol 
to a cause, and so damaging to an opponent. Fearless and formidable 
champion to the oppressed, as he proved himself to be during many 
trying years, while the mass of his coimtrymen were slowly emerging 
from an oppression against which it seemed almost useless to contend, 
it was only natiu'al that Father O'Leary should be loved and honoured 
by those of his own commimion ; while his earnest advocacy of tolera- 
tion and Christian concord among all men, whatever their faith, and 
his well-meant efforts to repress lawless and destructive combinations 
of the peasantry, earned for him the respect of his Protestant and 
Dissenting brethren. Such, indeed, was his deserved influence with 
the leading members of the Irish Parliament, that he on more than one 
occasion saved the Regular Ordei-s from the revival of old penalties, 
or the imposition of new restrictions. He encountered, and con- 
fessedly ovexthrew, some of the most famous j)olitical and polemical 
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writers of the day, and these successful efforts rendered his name 
celebrated in England as in Ireland ; but tht$ production which most 
added to his fame and enhanced his influence, was one styled * An 
Essay on Toleration, or Mr. O'Leary's Plea for Liberty of Conscience.' 
Very much owing to this remarkable work, he was elected a nfember 
of a society, partly political and partly social, known as the Monks of 
St. Pati'ick, which took its rise under the auspices of Mr. Yelverton, 
afterwards Lord Avonmore, and to which belonged many of the cele- 
brated and leading men of the day. During a debate in the Irish 
House of Commons, on the Catholic Bill of 1782, testimonies of the 
most flattering kind were borne to the morits of Father O'Leary. 
These testimonies were the more remarkable, as the assembly in which 
they were spoken consisted exclusively of Protestant gentlemen. Mr./ 
Grattan describes this Franciscan inar as 'poor in everything but 
genius and philosophy ; ' and he added — ' If I did not know him to be 
a Christian clergyman, I should suppose him, by his writings, to be a 
philosopher of Bbe Augustan age.' Mr. St. George would, *for the 
sake of one celebrated character of their body, be tolerant to the rest.' 
Sir Lucius O'Brien * did not approve of the Eegulars,' but he spoke 
with respect of * the Eeverend Doctor Arthur O'Leary.' In five years 
aiier, Mr. Curran, during a debate in the sa^ne House, bore his per- 
sonal testimony to the character of this Remarkable man : — * Mr. 
O'Leary is, to my knowledge, a man of the most innocent and amiable 
simplicity of manners in private life.' A stUl more interesting evi- 
dence of his merit is afforded by his biographer, the late Rev. Thomas 
England, who states that tlie late Bishop Murphy, of Cork, when a 
mere youth, was frequently the almoner of Bather O'Leary 's charities ; 
and that a number of reduced roomkeepers tand tradesmen were, on 
every Monday morning, relieved by die good friar. The general 
average of his weekly charities amoimted to 2^., and sometimes to 31. 
His biographer justly remarks — * When it is recollected that the poor 
Capuchin had no income, except what was derived from the contri- 
butions of those who frequented his chapel, the charitable disposition 
of his heart and mind will be duly appreciatbd.' 

There was a time, however, when the resoturces of the good priest 
were not so flourishing, as the following incident will prove. Father 
O'Leary had many Protestant friends, who admired his ability, and 
eympathised with his opinions, so full of ; liberality and Christian 
charity. One in particular, Mr. Joseph Benmett, a well-known lawyer 
of the day, was most intimate with the disWiinguished friar, and fre- 
quently visited the little chapel, to enjoy thfe pleasure of hearing his 
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Protestant admirer dined together the same day. During dinner the 
latter remarked — *Fathe:f O'Leary, that was a splendid sermon of 
yours on St. Patrick.' ^ Didn't I give him a beautiful new coat to- 
day ? ' said the preacher, in his usual jocular tone. * Indeed you did/ 
replied his friend. * And how much do you think I got for my work ? ' 
' I can't tell — ^I have no notion ; only I know it deserved more than it 
got.' * Well, let us see,' said Father O'Leary — * there is the box, on 
Sie chair near you. Turn it up, and count its contents.' • The box 
wias turned up, and its contents were counted. * Eighteenpence-half- 
penny ! ' exclaimed Mr. Bennett ia deep -disgust. ' Well, my dear 
child,' said the priest, with a smile, ' that's what St. Patrick gave me 
for his grand new coat.' 

Father O'Leary gaincid more by a reply which he made to a re- 
spectable member of the Society of Friends, than from his splendid 
panegyric of St. Patrick. Going about the city on his annual collection 
§br the support of his chapel, he called into the thriving shop of this 
worthy Quaker. He made his application, and was answered by a 
decided refusal. ^ Then,* said he, as if speaking to himself, * I know 
for whom it will be worse ; ' and he turned to leave the shop. * What, 
friend 1 ' said the Quaker, * dost thou mean to threaten ? ' ' Not I, 
indeed,' replied the friar. * Then what didst thou mean when thee 
said thee knew for whom it would be worse ? ' * Why, it would be 
worse for myself to be sure, if I didnH get the money,'' said O'Leary, 
with a look of drollery which betrayed the sedate friend into a hearty 
laugh. ' Then, if that was all thee meant, here is a guinea for thee,' 
said the Quaker. 

Father O'Leary was engaged in rather a fierce controversy with Dr. 
Woodward, the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne. Lideed it would be 
more correct to say he defended himself from a fierce attack from his 
right reverend assailant. It was in reply to an envenomed attack, 
in which the friars, and O'Leary in particular, were treated with scant 
courtesy, that a passage, replete with sarcastic humour, thus concludes: 
— * It is equal to us where a man pays his debts, whether here or in 
purgatory, provided he pays us ourselves what he owes us ; and how- 
ever clamorous a mitred divine may be about a popish purgatory, he 
may perhaps go farther and speed worse J* 

Father O'Leary left Cork for London in the year 1789, when be 
became connected with St. Patrick's Chapel, Soho Square, in which he 
ofiiciated till his death, in 1802, in the 73rd year of his age. 

In one of his public letters, written in the * Little Friary,' while yet 
striking hard blows in the cause of religious freedom, he describes 
himself as * a poor friar, buried between salt-houses and stables.' And 
this was a literal description of his place of resid^Qce, tbe scene alike 
of his priestly duties and his literary labours. 
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Such was the most famous of the predecessors of Father Mathew, 
and such the out-of-the-way place in which the young priest recom- 
menced his missionary career. In Cork, as in Kiflcenny, the Capuchin 
Order was represented by two members of the body ; and at the time 
of Father Mathew's arrival, his associate and superior was the Rev. 
Daniel Francis Donovan, of whom some particulars may be given. 

At an early period of his life, Father Donovan may have been 
courteous, refined, and elegant' in manner ; but at the period when he 
was joined by his youthful colleague he was not preeminently remark- 
able for these engaging qualities. Father Donovan was, in truth, a 
worthy and pious man ; but he was both rough and brusque, and not a 
little singular in some respects. His life had not been wholly destitute 
of peril and excitement ; for not only had he been the witness of 
those scenes of horror which have been since then the theme of the 
philosopher and the property of the historian, but he was made to feel in 
them a terrible personal interest. Educated in France, at a time when 
society was heaving with the first throes of the Great Revolution, he 
became chaplain to the family of a French nobleman, shortly before 
the storm burst forth which hurled throne into the dust, and prostrated 
altar in the mire. The rank of his patron being of itself sufiicient 
to decide his fate before the so-caUed tribunals of the hour, which 
were in reality purveyors for the public shambles, he determined to 
fly fi-om a danger which it would be madness to face, and was fortu- 
nate enough to escape to England. The nobleman and his family fled 
in safety, while the Abb6 Donovan was left in Paris in charge of the 
hotel and its valuable contents. But as the guillotine was robbed of 
the Marquis, the Chaplain was made to take his place. It did not 
require many minutes, or a long deliberation, to find one of his order 
guilty of treason against the public safety ; and the sentence was a 
matter of course. 

It was a fine, bright, sunshiny morning during the Reign of Terror, 
while yet Marat was a popular idol, and Charlotte Corday was brood- 
ing over her thoughts of vengeance away in the quiet province, when 
a long procession of victims wotmd its way through the streets of 
Paris, delighting a populace still unsated with blood. On it went, 
accompanied by a scofling and yelling rabble, that surged and swayed 
against the horse-soldiers who guarded the prisoners, and struggled to 
reach the scaffold with imbroken line. In one of the rude tumbrils 
was the Abb^ Donovan, who had been actively employed during the 
preceding night in administering the consolations of religion to his 
fellow-captives. The goal was at length approached, and the first 
tumbril was close to the scaffold, on which stood the executioner and 
his assistants, ready for their dreadftd work. Father Donovan, whose 
appearance was the signal for many a scoff and curse fi'om the savage 
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crowd who were now about to enjoy their daily feast of human 
slaughter, believed his last moment in this world had arrived ; and 
having whispered a few words of hope and consolation to his compa- 
nions in misery, he offered up a prayer to God, and prepared to meet 
his fate with the fortitude of a Christian. But just as he was about 
to cross the narrow space which appeared to separate him from eter- 
nity, an officer, whom Father Donovan ever after described in resplen- 
dent colours, rode up to the head of the procession, and raising his 
voice — *his melodious voice, sir' — above the hoarse murmur of the 
swaying multitude, cried out — * in the vernacular, sir ' — * Are there 
any Irish among you ? ' * There are seven of us ! ' shrieked Father 
Donovan, in agonised response. * Then have no fear,' said the officer, 
in a voice tliat soimded to Father Donovan's ears as the voice of an 
angel ; and using his influence with the officials and guards, this man 
in authority liad his seven countrymen put aside, on some pretence or 
other, and ultimately secured their safety. The guillotine and the 
iriends of * liberty, equality, and fraternity.' were so fully fed on that 
day, that both could spare the few prisoners who were rescued from 
the knife of the one and the remorseless cruelty of the others. For 
some time after, as Father Donovan used to tell, he would shake his 
head rather doubtingly ; ' for though,' said he, * my pate was never 
any great things of a beauty, I would have felt mighty awkward 
without it.' In which opinion his friends generaUy concurred. 

'^his event made a deep impression upon his mind ; not so much 
in consequence of his own extraordinary escape from a fearful death, 
as from the idea of so many human beings summoned, almost without 
any preparation, before the Great Tribunal ; and he determined that, 
if he • could, he would devote himself thenceforward to the duty of 
attending on the condemned in their last moments. His wish was 
gratified ; for, in some time afler his return to Ireland, he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the County Gaol of Cork, but not before he had 
voluntarily prepared many a poor fellow to meet death with firmness, 
and in humble confidence in the Divine mercy. 

Those were times when executions were terribly frequent ; as not 
only were many offences then punished by death which are in these 
merciful days sufficiently atoned for by a short period of imprison- 
ment, but there were also classes of offences which sprang from the 
unsettled state of the country, and with which the law dealt relent- 
lessly. Therefore, and for a considerable time. Father Donovan had 
many opportunities of exercising his charity and zeal in bringing the 
condemned to a true consciousness of their awful position. 

Kough and ready was the operation of the law in those times. In 
forty-eight hours after the prisoner stood in the dock, and heard his 
doom from the lips of his earthly judge, his soul was in the presence 
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of a greater and more merciful tribunal. It is a short time for a man, 
strong in life, and with every faculty for enjoying existence, to be 
made to understand that at such a moment he is to die — to become as • 
a clod of earth — cold, senseless — a thing to hide in the ground. A 
shorter time still in which to prepare for the solemn thought of the 
world beyond the grave. The fearful rapidity with which execution 
followed upon sentence rendered necessary the constant attendance of 
the priest upon the condemned ; and, as a rule, Father Donovan 
remained up with his penitents for the whole night previous to the 
fetal morning. It was then the custom to convey the prisoner from 
the gaol to a place outside the town, where the gallows was erected ; 
and the bottom of the cart in which he was so conveyed was fre- 
quently the platform from which the victim of the law was launched 
into eternity. Often must the Gaol Chaplain have thought, as he sat 
in the cart beside the condemned, perhaps on the coffin which was so 
soon to receive his lifeless body, of that memorable processsion 
through the streets of Paris, with the long line of tumbrils, in which 
old and young, the beautiful and the brave, the innocent girl and the 
strong man, were borne to death amidst mocking cries, fierce gestures, 
and flaming eyes.* Not that there was any, even the slightest, simi- 
larity in the conduct and bearing of the populace in both instances ; 
for while the one mocked and cursed, the other sympathised and 
prayed : still there was enough of resemblance in the one procession 
to bring the other vividly before the mind. 

Father Donovan had many an anecdote to tell of his experienc9 as 
a Gaol Chaplain, and of how men bore themselves in the supreme 
moment of their fate. Though a good-natured man, his temper was 
not difficult to ruffle ; and on one occasion it was tried rather curiously. 
A prisoner was sentenced to death on Friday, and was to be executed 
on the following Monday. Father Donovan was, as usual, most zealous 
in his attention to the condemned, and employed the best means to 
bring him to a suitable state of mind. On Sunday, the priest assured 
his friends that * that poor fellow up in the gaol was a most edifying 
penitent, whose thoughts were wholly fixed on heaven.' The hoiu: 
arrived at which the law was to take its course. The sad procession 
was slowly winding itis way through one of the principal thoroughfares 
of the city, when the priest, who was absorbed in his pious efforts to 
complete his good work, was stunned by hearing the condemned man, 
who sat near him, cry out in a voice expressive of great amazement — 
* Oh, be the holy powers ! that's quare. Yea, 'Father Donovan, alanna, 
look there ! — ^look at that fine man up there ! But what is he doing 
•there, at all at all ?' The j)riest indignantly glanced at the cause of 
this ill-timed excitement, and he saw, over the shop-front of a well- 
known ironmonger, the, to him, familiar figure of Vulcan, which, 
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cleverly carved in wood and naturally coloured, stood, nude and brawny, 
leaning in an attitude of repose, the hammer resting on the anviL The 
figure was sufficiently life-like to deceive the unhappy culprit, whose 
dread of death was not powerful enough to repress every emotion of 
curiosity or surprise. 

When engaged in this duty of attending on the condemned in their 
last moments, it was Father Donovan's invariable custom to wear black 
silk breeches — ^this portion of his dress being of cloth on ordinary 
occasions. So that when the silh was seen adorning the well-turned 
limbs of the Chaplain, it was known that the 'law was to take its course; * 
but when cloth was the material worn on the day, generally a Monday, 
on which an execution was to have taken place, it was equally certain 
that a reprieve had been received. 

To make a ' decent ' appearance on the scaffold was a matter of 
pride, and indeed of consolation, to many a poor fellow ; and in the 
kindness and sympathy of the Chaplain the condemned had an unfailing 
resource, for not only did Father Donovan freely *• lend ' his own shirt, to 
render his penitent ' decent and clean ' as he appeared before the public 
for the last hour of his life, but he as freely * borrowed ' the shirts of 
his friends for the same purpose. Tho lending and the borrowing in 
this case did not, as the reader may suppose, bear their ordinary signi- 
fication ; for neither the Chaplain nor his friend ever again saw the 
article thus lent or borrowed. 

From this cause, among others, it was rather hard to keep Father 
Donovan in shirts, his stock of linen being at times reduced to a very 
scanty complement, as the following incident will show. He had been 
on one occasion invited to join a yachting party by the wealthy owner 
of a fine boat, in which the good priest had more than once before 
enjoyed a pleasant sail and an agreeable day. * Mind you are ready 
in time, Father Dan ; for if we delay, we '11 lose the finest part of the 
day, and have the tide against us besides.' * Oh, make yourself easy 
about me ; I'm sure to be punctual,' said Father Dan, with an air of 
confidence that nearly satisfied his friend. * Very well ; but if you 
are not with us at my house by such an hour, I will call for you at 
your place.' The morning of the intended excursion arrived, but tlie 
friar was not true to his tryst. Time was slipping away, and still no 
appearance of Father Dan. So the friend proceeded to the well-known 
cock-lofl;, in which the unpunctual priest dwelt. To his quick and 
vehement application to the outer door, a very elderly woman responded, 
after a cautious * Who's there ? ' by opening it to Mr. ' ■. * Is 
Father Donovan within ? I have been waiting for him all the morn- 
ing.' The old lady made some vague reply, and looked a little con- 
ftised ; but, on being pressed, she admitted that he was still in bed. 
* In bed I why, what's the matter ? is he ill ? — ^he, such an early riser, 
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to be in bed, and a Trhole party waiting far him ! I»mtiBt see what it 
means.' So saying, the speaker turned to the door of Father Dan's 
room, which he fomid to be locked. Hcj then knocked sharply with 
his knuckles, crying out, * Father DonoTan 1 Father Dan ! are you 
within? what's the matter? are you sick!' No answer. More 
knocking, and renewed appeals to Fathei* Dan. ' Man, I'll kick in tlie 
door if I don't get an answer,' said the impatient gentleman, ps the 
vision of his yacht riding buoyantly at Cove, and straining at her 
anchOT, and his friends waiting ready to start, crossed his mind. This 
last appeal was effectual, for there wsb a creaking of the bedstead 
audible, and then a scramble towards the door, and a turning of the 
key, and then a shuffle back, and more creaking of the bedstead. In 
rushed the exasperated owner of the yacht, who could only see a pair 
of beseeching eyes and a rather red nose above the bed-clothes. 

* What does this mean ?— are ypu sick ?— do you know the hour ? — 
what's the matter ? ' The reply was uttered in a plaintive voice — * I 
had a little disappointment, child.' ^ Good heavens ! I hope nothing 
serious ? what is it. Father Dan ? caai I be of any use ? ' * No, my 
dear, none in life ; there is only one in the world who can help me 
now, and that's Molly,' said the occupant of the bed, in dolorous tones. 

* Molly ! Molly 1 — what of Molly ?-i-.what has she to do with your 
being in bed ? ' * Well, my child, if you must have the truth, which 
is always the best, I must tell you that I determined to do honour to 
your party, and to appear as a gentleman ought ; and in a fit of con- 
fiding simplicity I entrusted my only shirt to Molly, to do up : and 
here I am, aU fhis blessed morning, fuming and fretting mj life out, 
and she by the way starching and ironing it ! My blessing on you, 
Molly 1 — 't is you that would make up Hnen for the Prince Eegent, 
let alone a poor Irish fiiar ! ' Father Dan's last shirt, save the one in 
MoUy's hands, had graced the person of a penitent of his, who had 
been hanged the week before, and whose last moments were not a little 
cheered by the consciousness of the effect produced on his fiiends and 
the public in general by the beauty and whiteness of that garment. 
Molly, the old attendant, at last succeeded in the performance of her 
task, and the toilet was completed to the satisfaction of Father Dan 
and his anxious friend ; who, it may be added, soon after presented 
the priest with a good stock of shirts, which, however, went, and in a 
short time too, the same fatal road as their predecessors. 

It was not alone by such smaU. sacrifices that Father Donovan 
soothed the unhappy men whom he attended to the scaffold. The 
thought of what would become of their wretched families when they 
were no more, would frequently add to the bitterness of their last 
hours ; but the assurance of the priest, that he would take care of 
them and watch over them, rarely &iled in its tranquillising effect. 
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And once the promise was given, it was sure to be kept, as many of 
His friends knew to their cost, for Father Dan made them sharers in 
the good work. 

One day, Father Donovan, meeting a respectable lady with whose 
family he was most intimate, abruptly said : ' Congratulate me ! — ^I 
have a young priest at last — and a charming young fellow he is, I can 
assure you.' * I hope, Father Donovan, you will be kind to him,' 
remarked the lady. ' Kind to him ! — to be sure I will ; why not ? ' 
The lady evidently suspected that Father Donovan was not always a 
lamb of gentleness to his young coadjutors ; and perhaps she had some 
reason for so thinking. But whatever he might have been to Father 
Mathew's predecessors, to him he never gave the snjallest cause of 
complaint. And Father Mathew was the * charming young fellow ' 
whose arrival he so exultingly announced. Scant, however, was the 
accommodation for the new comer, an^i great was the difficulty to pro- 
vide for his reception. Indeed, it would be hard to find a more 
miserable hole than what was, in fact and in reality, the Capuchin 
convent of the city of Cork. It consisted of two small rooms and a 
kind of closet, formed of what was afterwards the organ-loflof the little 
chapel ; which organ-lofl was above the gallery that faced the altar. 
One of the small rooms was the pi-operty of Father Donovan, the 
other was to become the possession of Father Mathew. To furnish 
this room for the stranger was a task of no light care to Father Donovan. 
It had a bedstead, and even a bed, but not a vestige of sheet or blanket. 
Perhaps, were the truth known, it might be found that sheets and 
blankets had been made over to ^ome distressed neighbour, who had 
whispered a sad tale into the ear of that priest of rough exterior but 
tender heart. To purchase these essential articles was out of the 
question, in the normal state of Father Donovan's exchequer, and 
therefore they had to be got by some other means, and were accord- 
ingly ' borrowed ' of an obliging friend, who would have been delighted 
to * lend ' a much more valuiible equipment for the same purpose. 

The difficulty of the bedclothes having been happily got over, there 
then was the dinner to provide; 'and how is that to te managed?' 
thought Father Donovan. Easily enough to him. * Come with me, 
child, and I'll show you some of the sights of the city,' said he to the 
young stranger. Having honestly fulfiUed his promise in this respect, 
he brought him to the door of a respectable-looking house, occupied by 
a family as remarkable for their worth as for their hospitality. ' Come 
in here, child. I want to see a friend, to whom I must introduce you.' 
Briefly introducing his companion to the lady and gentleman of the 
house, he whispered to him, * Stay here till I come back, and be sure 
you .wait for me,' and then abruptly quitted the room, leaving the 
bashful and modest young friar to get on as well as he could with 
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pei'sons to whom he had been previously unknown. He should have 
waited a long time had he waited for the return of his superior. Poor 
young priest ! that was a day of trial for him. No one possessed more 
thoroughly the feelings and instincts of a gentleman than he did ; and 
yet, in obedience to the injunction which he had received, he was 
compelled to remain, though in a state of mental torture, until tRe 
usual hour for dinner had been struck by the house clock. The 
dinner was at lengtii announced, when Father Mathew, whose embar- 
rassment and annoyance were every moment on the increase, rose to 
depai't. * No, no. Father Mathew,' said the lady of the house, * you 
must not go — you are to dine with us — ^you know we expected you.' 
* Expected me, madam ! — I assure you I ordered my dinner.' * That 
may be, my dear sir ; but still you must dine with us. Father Donovan 
kindly promised us that pleasure, and he was good enough to bring 
you here himself.' This', then, was the meaning of the whispered 
injunction, * Stay here till I come back ; be sure you wait for me.' 
The cordiality and kindness of the good lady and her husband broke 
down all reserve ; and that day was the commencement of an enduring 
friendship. 

The two friars became strongly and mutually attached ; and yet 
rarely were two men more widely different from each other in many 
respects. The one, rough and brusque, and not unfrequently passionate 
and inconsiderate — the other, gentle and courteous, sweet-tempered and 
thoughtful ; the one, occasionally evincing a sublime disdain for the 
graces and amenities of life — the other, almost formal in the obser- 
vance of the established rules and customs of society. 

But there was this bond which linked the two men together : they 
each recognised the worth of the other, and they both yearned for 
some one in whom to centre their affections — one whom to love, and 
to be loved by. Soon the mutual feeling of regard ripened into the 
strongest and warmest affection, rendered more sacred, on the one 
hand, by that paternal feeling which age and a desire to cherish and 
protect inspired, and, on the other hand, by filial respect, an instinctive 
reverence for authority, and that natural humility which induced a 
"willing and cheerful obedience. 

Father Donovan seemed, as it were, to have got a new lease of life 
since the arrival of his youthful coadjutor, of whose amiability and 
goodness he was never wearied of speaking. * Indeed, Father Donovan,' 
said a friend to him one day, ' there is really no bearing with you of 
late, you are so proud since yom: little Apostle has come to you.' The 
zeal and holiness of the young priest even then suggested to the mind 
this most beautiftil and sacred form of appellation. In five-and-twenty 
years after he was known in every quarter of the globe as the * Apostle 
of Temperance.' 
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If any mortal man could be said to be truly happy, Father Donovan 
might certainly lay claim to that rare distinction. But there was one 
cloud that occasionally shadowed his happiness — the want of an organ 
and a choir. Two difficulties, and rather material ones, stood in the 
way of the acquisition of the first object. The one was the poverty 
of the church, the other was the limited space of the building. The 
church itself exactly measured 43 feet in length, and about the same 
in breadth ; and from the rails of the altar to the interior of the porch, 
the space did not exceed 28 or 30 feet. So that, were there money to 
purchase the organ, there was no place in which to erect it. What 
might be, and what eventually was, the organ*loft was then occupied 
as the dwelling-place of the two priests and an aged attendant. Still, 
notwithstanding the impossibility of accomplishing his wish, the idea 
of an organ and choir haunted the brain of Father Donovan, and he 
determined to accomplish his purpose by some means or other. At 
length, he believed he had overcome all obstacles^ and had realised the 
darling object of his ambition. Father Mathew became conscious of 
a striking change in the manner and bearing of his reverend friend, 
who suddenly manifested a degree of softness and gentleness not 
generally common to him, and who walked with a springy and rather 
boyish step, as if he were revelling in the possession of some joyful 
secret. * I have it, my dear boy — ^I have it, at last — at last, sir !' ex- 
claimed Father Donovan one day to his friend, in a tone of exidtation. 
* Have what, my dear Father Donovan? gently enquired Father 
Mathew. * Why, the organ, my dear boy ! I have such a treat for you 
for next Sunday. Yes, sir ; the organ. I knew. I'd have it at last.' ' An 
organ ! my dear Father Donovan ; how are we to get it, and where 
are we to put it ?' was the natural question. * It's all right. I got it, 
sir — a most beautiful instrument ; and as for room, it won't occupy any 
space. You will be sure to be delighted, and so will our poor people. I 
tell you what it is, the Adeste is heavenly. Wait till you hear it.' Father 
Donovan then explained how he had procured a barrel-organ, which 
played a number of sacred airs, such as the Adeste fidelis and the 
Sicilian Manners' Hymn ; and that these could be fittingly introduced 
during Mass, and also at Vespers. The musician would be under his 
control, and he (Father Donovan) would be responsible for the admir- 
able effect of this delightful innovation. The Sunday, fraught with 
anticipated triumph to Father Donovan, arrived. The organ and ita 
operator were in the little chapel, and Father Donovan was having a 
vigilant eye to both. Nothing could be a more decided success than 
the Adeste^ as many besides Father Donovan thought it * heavenly ;' 
nor was its effect lessened by the plantive sweetness of the Hpnn, 
Tears of rapture stood in the eyes of Father Donovan. It was a mo- 
ment of unalloyed triumph, such as mortals experience but rarely in 
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thia life. The Last Gospel was just being read by Father Mathew, 
who was the celebrant, when the operator commenced a third air ; 
but — ^horror of horrors I — instead of one of those gentle and spirit- 
breathing strains that lift the soul to heaven in a flood of holy melody, 
out rattled the too-well-known air of * Moll in the wad r It would be 
impossible to describe the bewilderment of the congregation, or the 
rage and confusion of poor Father Donovan, at this * awful scandal,' 
which nearly threw him into a fever, from shame and humiliation. 
His Mends were, thenceforward, rather cautious in their allusions to 
mechanical music, and indeed to organs of all kinds ; and as for the 
remotest reference to * Moll in the xcady that would have been a rash- 
ness as iatal to peace, as it would have been cruel and ungenerous to 
the sorely-afflicted friar. 

For a time, little was known of the young priest, who was rarely 
to be met with beyond the precincts of his chapel, and who widi 
dijQolculty could be drawn from the retirement of the miserable apart- 
ment appropriated to his use. Miserable indeed it was in every 
respect ; for not only was it bare of furniture, and mean and poor in 
its accommodation, but the vitiated air from the congregation, whose 
clothes were frequently saturated with rain, ascended to this as well as 
the adjoining chamber, producing its natural effect even upon his 
youthful frame and robust constitution. 

If one desired to see Father Mathew, the most likely place in 
which to find him was the confessional. As in Ealkenny, the number 
of his penitents rapidly increased, and with them, of course, increased 
the labour which he had to undergo in consequence of his growing 
popularity. *. 

To those who know little or nothing of this branch of the duty of 
a Catholic clergyman, it would be almost impossible to describe with 
accuracy its wearying and engrossing nature. Constant attendance in 
a crowded court is fatiguing to the lawyer, whether he be actually 
engaged in business or otherwise ; but its irksomeness, which is re- 
lieved by mental excitement, or by the interest felt in the conduct of 
a case, cannot be compared to the dull, monotonous, terrible drudgery 
of the priest who is popular with the poor, and whose confessional is, 
therefore, much frequented. Some idea of the labour undergone by 
Father Mathew in this department of his priestly duty may be un- 
derstood, when it is mentioned that, on certain days in the week, he 
was in his confessional as early as five o'clock in the morning. In 
this box, his portion of which was about the width of an ordinary 
anu-chair, he generally sat till eight o'clock, if he had to say Mass, or 
till nine, if he had not ; but as soon as breakfast was over he was to 
be again found in the same place, with an anxious crowd at either 
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side, each person awaiting his or her turn to kneel at one of the tw^ 
compartments. Were it Saturday, or the vigil of a festival, the duty^ 
which commenced at five in the morning, did not terminate till ten; 
and frequently eleven o'clock, at night. Towards evening the numbet 
always increased, as it was then only the working people could con- 
veniently attend. In this confined box, surroimded by those whose 
poverty was painfully evidenced in the wretched condition of thm 
lo thing, the unpleasantness aggravated by the wetness of the weather 
cor the heaviness of the atmosphere. Father Mathew was pent up, 
ofiientimes for fifteen hours, as well during the stifling heat of summ^ 
as in the numbing cold of winter; but though this constant attendance 
was a fearful tax upon his strength, and no small strain upon his con- 
stitution, he never wearied of his work, but persevered in it with the 
most extraordinary energy and the most marvellous punctuality. 

Let the reader imagine the young priest, in this little chapel, seated 
in that circumscribed box, surroimded by a crowd, poor, badly clad, 
with garments reeking with moisture ; and then think of the various 
trades and occupations in which the penitents had been engaged up 
to the moment they had entered the sacred building. There was the 
dealer in salt fish, the workman in the chandlery, those engaged in ' 
killing meat for market or curing it for exportation, the makers of I 
puddings and sausages, and, omitting many others, the lamplighters of 
the city ! — the odour from whose clothes, however tolerable in the 
open air, must have been overpowering in a confined and ill- ventilated 
place. For eighteen or twenty years after Father Mathew had ma^e 
Cork his future home, oil lamps were alone used in its streets ; and 
this mode of illumination required a considerable staff of lamplighters. 
So soon as Father Mathew's fame spread abroad, the lamplighters 
turned to his confessional; and these poor fellows, whose clothes 
literally reeked with fish oil in every stage of decomposition, though 
most excellent and edifying Christians, were about the least savoury 
of human beings. At first, these highly-flavoured penitents were 
almost too much for the jaded stomach of the yotmg priest to endure ; 
but he never in any way tnanifested the slightest repugnance to their 
close neighbourhood, and ere long it became to him a matter of in- , 
difference. 

It was in the confessional that he laid the foundation of his future 
tame. His reputation as a spiritual director spread from parish to 
parish of the city ; gradually it reached to its remotest confines, and so 
travelled far beyond ; until subsequently, it was said, with as mudi 
of truth as of pleasantry — that if a carman from Kerry brought a 
firkin of butter into the Cork market, he would not return home until i 
he had gone to confession to Father Mathew. 

It may here be mentioned that, in order to hear the confessions of 
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people from the country, many of whom then spoke no other language 
ik&n Irish, Father Mathew «et himself diligently to learn the native 
tongue ; and that afler a time he became sufficiently conversant with 
ife for the purposes of his ministry. 

An incident occurred to him on one occasion which lefl a deep im- 
pression on liis mind. It was on a Sunday morning, when he had 
been engaged in the church from six o'clock until after ten, in hearing 
eonieasions, celebrating Mass, and again hearing confessions. He had 
been in his confessional the night before till eleven o'clock ; so that, 
when on this morning he was about to leave the church in order to 
get his breakfast, he was both hungry and weary. But as he was just 
^boiit to leave, four sailors rolled in, and requested him to hear their 
confessions. * Why did you not come at a more reasonable hour ? ' 
asked Father Mathew, in a tone of momentary irritation ; * I can't 
hear you now, come in the morning.' The sailors turned to go, when 
a devout poor woman, who had witnessed the interview, gently ap- 
proached him, and touching his arm, said, in a voice of respectful 
entreaty, * They may not come again, sir.' This implied remonstrance 
inade an instantaneous impression on his mind; and running ailer 
the sailors, who had left in the meantime, he brought them back to 
the confessional, and remained with them until he had administered 
•the sacraments to each. He then entertained them at breakfast, and 
dismissed them in a happy state of mind. He afterwards thanked 
the poor- woman, * through whom,' he said, * the Holy Ghost had 
spoken to him.' 

In some years subsequent to the period of which we now treat, a 
Githolic lady said to an elderly servant in her house — * Well, Kitty, 
how do you like Father Mathew as a director ? ' * Wisha, purty 
well, ma'm.' * What do you mean by " purty well ? " ' enquired the 
mistress. * Well, indeed, ma'm, he's a beautiful director, not a doubt 
about it ; but — ' here Kitty paused. * What do you mean by your 
" but ? " ' persevered the mistress, whose interest was excited by the 

manner of her servant. * Then, ma'm, the way of it is this the 

worse you are in the beginning, the more he'd like you, and the better 
he'd use you ; but if you didn't improve very soon, there is no usage 
too bad for you.' The mistress was strongly in fevour of Kitty not 
changing her new director. 

Day by day the young friar w^on his way to the hearts of the poor, 
and to the respect and confidence of the rich. The people could not 
think of him without love, or speak of him without enthusiasm. He 
was so gentle and compassionate to them, so respectful to poverty, in 
•which, as he frequently said, he ever saw the image of the liedeemer * 
he was so earnest in his desire to rescue the erring from vice, and to 
raise the &llen to a new life ; he was so full of fervour and zeal, and 
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yet without harshness or austerity — ^that he took captive the affec- 
tions of all who came within the reach of his influence. This is not 
the testimony of one ; it is that of hundreds. 

As the circle of his acquaintance became extended| so likewise was 
multiplied the number of his friends; and, with Father Mathew, 
onoe his friend, his friend for ever — ^for that must have been a quarrel- 
some and perverse person indeed, whose conduct severed the sacred 
tie with one who literally revelled in the delights of friendship. He 
thus began to be more generally known; and as he became more 
known, so did his influence extend among the class whose assistance 
was frequently of use to him in the promotion of those good works to 
which he soon turned his attention. 

An instance may here be given of the devotedness of his friendship. 
It was in the summer of the year 1817, when he had been about 
three years in Cork, that that city was visited with an outbreak of 
fever of a peculiarly malignant character — ^in fact, the worse form of 
typhus: a disease which has long made its home in Ireland, and 
which, in the period of pressure arising from scarcity of food, is sure to 
manifest its dreaded presence. Father Mathew was then very intimate 
with a family of great worth, well known and universally respected on 
account of their religious and charitable disposition. The eldest son, 
who was sprin^ng into manhood, wa^ struck down by the sickness, 
which was making fearful ravages amidst the poor, and rapidly pick- 
ing out its victims from among the wealthier class, to which the 
&mily in question belonged. Tlieir residence was some distance, 
perhaps a mile and a half, from Father Mathew's little crib in 
Blackamoor Lane, where, like his predecessor. Father OXeary, he 
was * buried amid salt-houses and stables.' But as early as five 
o'clock in the morning, the watchman, were he in the way, might 
have seen a slight active figure climbing the wall which surrounded 
the pleasure ground attached to the residence, and rapidly making its 
way to the rear of the building. This was Father Mathew, whose 
anxiety for the safety of his young friend was so intense, that he 
sought the earliest intelligence of how he had passed the night, but 
whose consideration for the people of the lodge would not sufier him 
to disturb them at that hour to open the gate for him, and admit him 
in the usual way* The invalid, who was the object of so much 
solicitude, recovered from the attack, and lives to this day to tell, with 
grateful emotion, of a friendship so earnest and so sincere. 
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: CHAPTER III. 

Father Mathew establishes Literary and Industrial Schools — ^Attracts 
the Yonng to him — ^Founds valuable Societies — Economy of Time — 
Punctuality in keeping Appointments — Early Bising — Same Kindness 
to all — His lavish Charities^Instances of his Kindness— The imaginary 
Temptation— The Dean's Bees — He loses his youngest Brother — Instance 
of his Humility — His Preaching — His Passion Sermon — Charity Ser- 
mons — ^Establishes a Cemetery — The Cholera of 1832 — His Services in 
the Hospital — Saved ! 

Becoming, after a time, thoroughly acquainted with the teeming 
population around him, their wants, their necessities, their vices as 
well as their virtues, he witnessed with pain the operation of two 
parent evils — ignorance and idleness ; and he determined, so far as he 
could, to provide the usual remedies to counteract their baneftd influ- 
ence — ^namely, education and employment. There were some few 
schools in the city for the humblest class of the community ; but at 
the time when Father Mathew drew round him active co-operators in 
his benevolent work, education was much more restricted than it is at 
present, when it is placed fairly within the reach of all who desire to 
avail themselves of its. advantages. As to industrial training, it was 
not much thought of in those days. The efforts which Father Mathew 
then made in establishing a school in which industrial was combined 
with Hterary training, and in forming associations at once educational 
and charitable, were the fruitful germs of undertakings of far greater 
magnitude, which were afterwards developed into widely-extended 
and permanent usefulness. He opened a school for female children, 
and procured for it the attendance of a number of ladies who, at his 
earnest solicitation, devoted themselves with zeal to its superinten- 
dence. In this admirable school, which was established in a large 
store adjoining the Friary, hundreds of children were instructed in 
the ordinary rudiments of literary knowledge, and were also taught 
plain and other work, which was made for them a soxirce of profit and 
support. They received from those good ladies, whom they had so 
much reason to respect, lessons of piety and virtue, which strength- 
ened while they formed their moral character, and prepared them to 
resist some of the worst temptations common to their condition of 
life. This school progressed and prospered, and was ere long felt to 
be a blessing to the neighbourhood. Father Mathew cherished it as 
the apple of his eye. In the year 1824 there were 500 pupils, grown 
girls as well as children, in this pchool. The upper loft, or apartment. 
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was occupied by 200 girls, who were cc i»staiilly employed in varioua 
kinds of work during the hours in which they were not engaged in 
learning the ordinary lessons taught in such sthools. The lower loft 
of the store contained 300 children, a b-rtre proportion of. them of 
tender years. There was also an eveiiintr or night school for boys, 
many of them orphan or deserted children, but all of the very hum* 
blest and poorest class. 

To attract the young towards him by every honest art of persuasion 
and inducement, and to acquire and maintain oyer tliem a salutary 
yet gentle control, was with him an instinct as well as a policy. And 
few men were more calculated than he was to win the confidence of 
the young, and inspire them with a deep interest in what they were 
taught, and a sentiment of personal devotion to their teacher. Father 
Mathew naturally preferred adopting the suggestion of the blandi 
doctores of Horace to the stem maxim of Solomon. The ci'ustula 
were, in his esteem, a more effectual agent than the rod. Sweet 
smiles, and gentle words, and tender caresses, and timely presents^ 
and occasional feasts, and pleasant trips into the coimtry — ^these were 
some of the means which he employed with a number of interesting 
boys and youths of the middle class, whom he attracted to his church, 
and formed into societies, whose objects were at once religious^ 
educational, and charitable. The boys attended at the altar, and, by 
their decorum of conduct and gravity of demeanour, and the neatness 
and even picturesqueness of the costume which he had provided for 
them, added considerably to the pomp and impressiveness of the reli- 
gious ceremonial for which the ' Little Friary,' as it was commonly 
called, became remarkable imder Father Mathew's auspices. The 
young men taught catechism, and instructed poor children to read 
and write ; and they improved their own minds through the aid of a 
well-stocked library, which their patron established for their use and 
enjoyment. They also visited the sick, and relieved their physical 
wants, as well as read for them and prayed with them. Here, in the 
Josephian Society of forty-five years since — for it was established by 
its founder in the year 1819 — was the precursor of more than one 
association which in this day proves to be of so much advantage to 
its members, and which bridges over, as with a bridge of gold, the 
chasm that divides the different classes of society — especially those 
who possess almost everything, and those who want almost every- 
thing. 

Father Mathew was most remarkable for his faculty of economising 
time. A favourite proverb of his was — * Take time by the forelock^ 
for he is bald behind \^ and few ever so uniformly and persistently 
practised the wise lesson which it teaches as he did. He made time 
by husbanding and economising it. Rising early, generally about 
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five o'clock, and if necessary even earlier, he got through much busi- 
ness while other men were still in bed. Though, like all who are 
eonstantly engaged in some engrossing pursuit, he felt the day rapidly 
pass, he nevertheless foimd it to suffice for the discharge of his varied 
duties. He seemed to have the right moment for everything, and 
this too when his duties became more onerous and pressing, and the 
clainis upon his attention were multiplied in consequence alike of his 
great popularity, and the every day widening circle of his acquaint- 
ance. In his appointments he was punctual to the minute, always at 
the appointed place at the appointed moment. * In fact,' to use the 
words of a brother clergjnnan who knew and loved him from the first 
year of his ministry in Cork, * he was never once absent from where 
his duty called him, whether by a public necessity or a private claim, 
or where his presence could console the aflHicted, or give hope to the 
despairing.' It might be added that he was as punctual as punctilious 
in his visits of friendsliip, and even of ceremony ; though it must be 
admitted that he contrived to combine a little business with occasions 
of the kind. For instance, when visiting at the house of a friend, he 
was sure to ask after the * young gentlemen ' of the family ; and when 
the youDg gentlemen appeared, perhaps in obedience to a special sum- 
mons, and that he had fondled and caressed them, as usual, he con- 
trived to whisper into their blushing ear, * My dear, you are forgetting 
me altogether ; I have not seen you of late,'— a hint which was 
unfailingly understood, and which was generally successful. So that 
these visits of friendship enabled the watchful shepherd to keep his 
yoimg flock from straying into devious paths. But, whatever the 
duty, public or private, he was certain to perform it with exemplary 
regularity; and thus by early rising, and the assistance of a pro- 
gramme, carefully prepared in the morning. Father Mathew got 
through an amount of work which three or four really active and 
energetic men, not possessing his method, would have found it hard 
to have equalled. Being one day asked by a friend how he contrived 
to rise so early as he did, he answered, while pointing to an adjoining 
cooperage, then in ftdl operation, * If I were a cooper, and boimd to 

Mr. , I should be up as early, so • as to be at my work at the 

appointed time, and thus become pleasing to Mr. , my master. 

But I have a higher calling, and I serve a better Master ; and am I 
to be less desirous of pleasing that Master than I should be to satisfy 
Mr. ?' 

It will be seen hoAV this habit of early rising, and the method with 
which he provided for each hour of the day, ser\'^ed him in those 
wonderful exertions which he subsequently displayed in his mission as 
leader of the Temperance movement. 

Father Mathew was a gentleman by birth and association, and his 
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tendencies might have naturally led him to seek the society of persons 
of the higher rather than of the humbler class; but there never was a 
man who was more thoroughly free from the vice of toadying to the 
great — whether the greatness were derived from power, position, 
wealth, or the accident of birth. He was respectful to those who held 
a high position, and deferential to authority, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil ; but though full of humility and modesty, still there was a kind 
of unconscious dignity, and even nobleness, in the man, which kept 
him free from the slightest taint of meanness or cringing. When occa- 
sions drew together the representatives of various classes in the social 
scale, there was not a shade of difference in his manner to one more 
than to another — the same genial courtesy, the same consideration, the 
same kindly interest and cordial politeness. Father Mathew^s manner 
was polished, but it was not artificial. There was this difference 
between it and the mere conventional politeness, which complies with 
the outward forms and observances of society, but which has no heart 
in it : Father Mathew was kind and courteous from thorough goodness 
of disposition, which is the true foundation of that quality which we 
understand as ^ gentlemanly.' A true gentleman is always considerate 
to the feelings of others ; and this delicacy of sentiment is as oflen 
found under the homespun of the peasant as imder the broadcloth of 
the courtier. In this sense Father Mathew was preeminently a gentle- 
man. To the poor he was respectful and tender, indeed almost 
reverential. * They,' he used to say, * will be as high in heaven as 
the highest in the land.' 

The circumstances of the Friary were now different from what they 
had been before Father Mathew's arrival. The church, though 
miserably small, displayed an air of neatness and elegance, and the 
condition of the clergymen attached to it was much improved. Father 
Mathew received a considerable number of offerings and * intentions ; ' * 
but as his pecuniary resources were increased, so were his charities 
multiplied. If he gave but little before, it was because he had only 
little to give, and he now gave abundantly because he had much to 
give. His daily duties brought him into contact with misery and 
wretchedness in every imaginable form, and he never saw distress, in 
whatever shape, without attempting to relieve it. Here, in the midst 
of a poor and populous district, was a fitting theatre for the benevolent 
labours of such a man as Theobald Mathew. To give, and give with 
open hand, was with him, independently of its being a duty binding 
upon a minister of religion, a positive pleasure, an intense gratification 
— a kind of voluptuous enjoyment. Not only did he give charity 
himself, but he encouraged others to give it. * Give, give, give !— . 

* Money given to a priest for masses to be offered up fbr some speoial purpose and 
intention. 
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hare no fear of giving. What you have you got from God, and 
be assured you will never be the worse of what you give in His name.' 
This was his answer to a friend who talked of caution and prudence in 
the exercise of this great Christian virtue. He certainly had no fear 
of giving— giving with open hand and unstinted measure. Besides his 
regular pensioners, who were the very poor, he had a large number of 
roomkeepers whom he constantly relieved. Then there were orphans, 
who clung roimd his very heart ; and widows, whose claim on his 
con^)assion was irresistible. Where he possibly could, he provided 
for the one, and relieved the other. There was a class, however, to 
whom he was peculiarly tender and I'espectful — ^those who, to use an 
expressive phrase, had seen better days. Nothing could surpass his 
delicate consideration for their sensitive feelings. If he could not 
himself relieve persons of this class without hurting their susceptibilitv, 
he did so in secret, and without his n«ne being known or his haid 
seen. Instances might be mentioned of families in distress, or under a 
cloud, and who had at one time been prosperous, and had carried a 
high head in their day, being visited by some one who, in the dusk of 
evening or the darkness of night, enquired of them at the door, handed 
in a letter, and then vanished. The letter contained money-^money 
sadly needed — but the donor was imknown ; and it was only in years 
after that the bearers of his bounty revealed the fact that Father 
Mathew Was the unknown benefactor whose delicate charity assisted 
those families in their hour of need, and perhaps rescued them from 
despair. The clerk of his chapel was frequently the medium through 
whom this timely bounty reached its intended object ; and speaking 
on one occasion of his lavishicharitieSj/the clerk adopted this rather ex- 
pressive mode of describing his superior's faculty or love of giving : — 
* Look, sir ! here is my notion on the subject — if the streets of Cork 
were paved with gold, and if Father Mathew had entire control over 
them, and could do what he liked with them, there would not be a 
paving-stone in all Cork by the end of the year.' 

Surely the boy was, in this instance, the father of the man. The 
child who clung to his mother's side, and fondly importuned her for 
little feasts for his brothers, and indulgences for the servants, and ahns 
for the poor, was here reflected in the priest, whose whole thought was 
how he could do good — how feed the hungry, and cover the naked, 
and i-aise the fallen — ho\5c minister to the sorrowful and the afflicted. 

A case in point will exhibit the delicacy of his respect for those who 
had seen better days, and his quick sympathy with their feelings at 
what they considered the worst degradation of poverty. It was that 
of two young and attractive girls, who, though delicately nurtured and 
carefrdly educated, unfortunately had no claim by birth upon their 
father's property. So long as they lived with their father, they knew 

d2 
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nothing of aoirow or humiliation, and the world was to them without 
a cloud. But the £ither resolved to many ; and as there w^as no 
poflsibilitj of their being received by his ibtore wife, he was compelled, 
through his selfishness, to make them over to the protection of relatives, 
who, having appraiticed the poor girls to the dressmaking business, 
gave themselves little further trouble about them. One of the girls 
bore the change bravely ; but the other, who was delicate in constitu- 
tion and sensitive of disposition, gradually pined away, and, ere many 
months liad passed, died. The father and his wife had lefl the country, 
and the surviving girl was as utterly desolate as she was destitute. 
What to do she loaew not. To defray the expenses of a funeral she 
had no means whatever ; and her mistress, bemg either unwilling or 
unable to provide better, was about to have the remains of the dead 
girl carried to the grave in a rude shell, or parish coffin. Bold and 
brave as she was, the surviving sister could not endure this croM^ning 
indignity ; for, in her mind, this was |X)verty in its most odious and 
revolting aspect. A thought struck her — she would appeal to one 
who had always been kind to her and her sister. Quitting the mean 
apartment, in which lay the body of the poor young creature and the 
rude shell that had been brought for its reception, she rushed through 
the streets, and, wild and almost breathless, reached the Friary, where 
she found Father Mathew. Flinging herself on her knees before him, 
she could only sob out, * Oh, Father Mathew ! oh, Father Mathew ! * 
' My dear child, what is the matter ? tell me, what has happened ? ' 
* Oh, Father Mathew, they are going to bury my poor sister in a parisli 
cofEn I * This was repeated hysterically by the unhappy girl, whose 
strength and courage were now completely broken doAvn. * No, my 
dear child ; they shall not do so. Eise up, my poor child, and have 
no fear. I will have her buried properly,' was his instantaneous reply. 
And he fully redeemed his word ; for he went that moment to a re- 
spectable undertaker, and gave the necessary directions ; and as early 
as five o'clock the next morning, there was a hearse and pair of horses 
at the door, and a chaise for the officiating priest, who, it need scarcely 
be said, was Father Mathew. In an hour afler, he was found in his 
confessional ; as he would not allow even a luxury of the kind— the 
luxury of doing good — to interfere with his ordinary, but, with him, 
imperative duties. It is pleasing to know that this considerate gene- 
rosity produced the most salutary effect upon the mind of the young 
girl, who soon regained her former strength and courage, and per- 
severed at her employment till she learned to maintain herself inde- 
pendently. 

Another case will afford the reader a flirther insight into the cha- 
racter of Father Mathew, and will also serve to show on what soHd 
foundations rested the daily increasing fame of this good and holy man. 
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A miserably poor woman, long and helplessly bedridden, had for her 
sole support on earth an only daughter, a girl of angelic sweetness, who 
Kved but to minister to her afflicted mother. By incessant toil at her 
needle this delicate girl just earned as much as enabled her to supply 
her mother with necessaries, and an occasional comfort ; but for her- 
self, her thin and scanty dress and transparent fingers told with terrible 
eloquence of her bitter struggles and heroic self-denial. To feed her 
bedridden mother, she starved herself If the holiest and most exalted 
love could have borne her up in her hard struggle, she might have 
fought the good fight successfully ; but the poor child sank under the 
fearful pressure, and died — as such die — in peace. The wretched 
mother was stimned by a blow for which she had not been prepared. 
She was blind, and could not see the fatal hectic upon her darling's 
cheek, though she might have noticed the faltering footstep and the 
failiiig voice. Nor, such was the loving deception practised upon her 
by her daughter, could she have imagined that, while she had enough 
to satisfy her wants, her poor child was at that very time dying of 
huhger. In her despair, this bereaved blind creature lifted her voice, 
and in her momentary madness blasphemed God — Who took from her, 
as she foolishly thought, her only support. She raved and cursed in 
the fren^ of her grief. Father Mathew heard the sad story, which 
at once excited his compassion. The scene of this misery was a 
wretched garret in one of the worst laAes of the city. Thither he 
went without delay, but not before he had provided himself with 
necessaries and comforts suited to the condition of the invalid. He 
found her still inconsolable, and raving in her despair ; but soon his 
gentle voice, fraught with tenderness and compassion, made this help- 
less creature feel that God had not abandoned her, even in this world. 
With his own hands he fed her ; nor did he leave her bedside until 
he had brought her to a right state of mind, and placed her in care 
of a person whom he had provided to attend and take charge of her. 
Next day, he constructed an altar in that dismal garret, and afforded 
her the unwonted consolation of being present at the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The poor creature, who was naturally religious and 
resigned to the will of Providence, recovered her right mind. She did 
not, however, long survive her daughter ; but so long as slie lived, she 
was supported and watched over by Father Mathew. Her death was 
full of peace and gentleness, and in her last audible prayer to the 
Throne of Mercy, the name of her child was coupled with blessings 
upon her benefactor. Father Mathew concluded his good work by 
following her body to the grave, where it was laid by the side of that 
young creature whose short life had been that of a martyr and a saint. 
Father Donovan died about the year 1820, to the deep sorrow of 
his attached friend, who during their intimate connection had looked 
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upon him as a father, and loved him with the tenderness of a son. The 
effect which this loss produced on the mind of Father Mathew was 
most painful : for a time his nervous system was completely prostrated. 
It was during this distressing period of physical and mental prostration 
that he imagined himself to be tried by the following temptation. 
Eesisting the kindly importunities of his inends, who sought to distract 
his grief by the influences of agreeable society, he shut himself up in 
his unwholesome chamber, and there brooded in secret over his gloomy 
thoughts. As he sat one evening by himself before the fire, whose 
flickering light filled the room tvith fantastic shadows, a voice seemed 
to whisper in his ear — ' Father Mathew, that cognac in the cupboard is 
delicious. You have not tasted it. Why do n't you try it ? ' Yielding 
to the delusion, Father Mathew replied, audibly—* Tea is much better.' 
* But you did n't taste the cognac— ^it is delicious— only try it,* whis- 
pered the imaginary voice. * No ; tea is much better,' replied Father 
Mathew, now starting up in alarm. He seized his hat, and almost ran 
the short distance which separated the Friary from the residence of 
Dean Collins, the Parish Priest of St. Finn Barr's. He told the cause 
of his abrupt visit to his venerable friend, who was then in his seven- 
tieth year. ' It was a suggestion of the Evil One, my child, and you 
did well to resist it,' was the answer of the Dean. The next day, tlie 
cognac, which had been given as a present to Father Mathew, was 
sent by him to a friend. The voice was never audible again : the 
nerves had recovered their wonted strength. 

In those days there was not that cordial feeling which now happily 
exists between the different orders of the clergy ; and the earnest 
support of a powerful friend, like the Dean and Vicar-General of the 
diocese, and pastor of the parish in which his cliapel stood, was of no 
small service to Father Mathew, the Capuchin. But that friendship 
was fairly won by sterling merit and by good works. \^ 

It would be difficult to conceive a grander or more imposing High 
Priest than Dean Collins, as he stood upon the altar, engaged in some 
solemn office of his ministry. TaU and commanding m stature, the 
snowy whiteness of his hair imparted a venerable majesty to his aspect. 
His fece was beautiftd in feature, but more beautiful in expression. 
His eye was large, dark, and soul-searching, but its light was usually 
softened by the tenderness of his disposition ; and it was only when he 
had to deal with the base or the mean, or when he thundered at some 
scandalous abuse, that it flashed like lightning. Dean Collins had all 
the graceful dignity and bearing of a gentleman of the old school, and 
in society his fescination of manner was most remarkable. An able 
and learned man, he was yet as simple as a child. Of powerful intellect 
ftnd great wisdom, he was modest and unpretending. Originally well 
educated, and a scholar of considerable attainments, he was not satis- 
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fied witli knowing only what he had learned in his youth ; but during 
his long career as a missionary priest, he steadily kept pace with the 
progress of the age ; and to his latest moments he was thoroughly 
conversant with the literature, the philosophy, the discoveries of the 
time, as well as a keen observer of the political changes by which 
nations were influenced either for good or ill. He did not love 
learning in a selfish spirit ; he equally loved to disseminate it. The 
memory of the days when it was surrounded with danger to those who 
sought to drink from its spring, was ever present to his mind ; and he 
spared no effort to procure its waters pure and unpolluted for the chil- 
dren of his flock. His almost dying words will best represent his zeal 
in the cause of education, and his vivid recollection of the evil days 
that had gone. 

It was a few days before he died ; and he lay stretched on a sofa, 
the sunlight and the soft breeze of summer entering through the open 
casement. One of his cm-ates, the Rev. Wm. 0*Connor, was with him 
in the room. Suddenly the Dean said, in a low but impressive voice 
— * Don't you hear the bees. Father William ?* * No, sir, I do not,' 
answered his curate, who went to the window, to look into the garden 
into which it opened. * Don't you hear the boys in the school, laying 
up honey for the winter of life ? Don*t you hear the bees now. Father 
William ?' * Yes, sir, indeed I do ; I hear your bees.* They were his 
bees, for it was he who had built the hive for them, and called them 
together to possess it. * Well I remember,* continued the dying priest, 
*when I was learning my classics, I had to watch on the ditch side to 
protect the life of my teacher. The older boys used to take that 
necessary duty in turn ; and many a time has my eye wandered over 
the surrounding country from the pages of my Virgil to see if there was 
a spy or an informer in sight. But now, see how it is 1 The finger 
of God is there. Here are 600 boys below, gathering in the honey ; 
and there are 600 girls above, with the good nmis — and we are not 
afraid of anyone. We need not watch now. No wonder I should say 
'^Magnificat anima mea Dominum I — My soul doth magnify the Lord.* 

This good man gave his unreserved friendship to Fatlier Mathew, 
sunply because he believed in him, and honoured his worth. * Oh, 
Dr. Collins,* said a lady to the Dean, * I have been just listening to a 
sermon from Father Mathew, and I have been greatly edified.' * My 
dear,* answered the venerable priest, * Ms life is a sermon,^ 

The death of Father Donovan threw additional labour upon Father 
Mathew, who, with the assistance of occasional help, for a time under- 
took and discharged all the duties himself. In this laborious work he 
soon found distraction for his sorrow. But he was ere long to suffer 
the keenest affliction of his whole life. This was the deatli of his 
youngest brother. 
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Thoiigli the fourth son of his parents, Father Mathew became, on 
their death, and as it were of right, the recognised head of the family. 
His eldest brothers regarded him as their natural guide and superior, 
and his younger brothers looked up to him as to a father ; and certainly 
no father could be more solicitous for the welfare and happiness of his 
children than wias Theobald Mathew for the welfare and happiness of 
his brothers. Robert was the youngest of aU the children, and Father 
Mathew took upon himself the care of his education. He brought 
him to Cork, where he lived -with him, not in the cock-loft of the 
Friary — ^for he had been literally driven from that miserable hole by 
a succession of severe fevers — ^but in a small house in the neighboui- 
hood, of which he had become the tenant. Robert was the great joy 
of his life. A gay, lively, cheerful boy, innocent as an angel, and 
more beautiful than angels are generally represented — ^he filled the 
house with pleasant laughter, and revived, by his sports and gambols, 
the recollections of his brother's youth. Every day was a holiday to 
the priest so long as he had Robert to welcome him as he returned 
home, wearied after many hours of duty in the church, or in attend- 
ance by the bedside of the sick. The little fellow used to lie in wait 
behind the door when he heard the familiar footstep, and then, spring- 
ing out from his place of well-known concealment, jump on the neck 
of his brother, with whom the pleasant prank never tired or lopt its 
charm, because it delighted the merry and affectionate boy. Father 
Mathew kept Robert at a day school of high character in the city ; but 
he never otherwise left him from his care. The truth is, he would 
have spoiled the boy, had he not been of the most amiable disposition ; 
but such was his fondness for his young charge, that he gratified his 
every wish. Robert grew to be a high-spirited lad, strongly imbued 
with a love of adventure, which was not a little stimulated by the' 
stories and descriptions indulged in by his brother Charles, who was 
then, and had been for some time previously, engaged in the African 
trade. Nothing would content Robert but to go with Charles, and 
share with him the dangers and the excitements of trade in a strange 
country and with a strange people. Father Mathew was much pained 
at the idea of losing the boy, who was at once his pet and companion, 
his plaything and solace ; but Robert's vocation was for the sea, and he 
was not to be driven from his fixed idea. It was at length decided 
that he should make the next voyage with Charles; and too soon came 
the hour when he was torn from the arms of his brother Theobald, 
and consigned, with cautions and blessings, with tears and prayers, to 
his future guardian. Those who remember Robert at this time, as he 
was emerging from boyhood, speak of him with the utmpst admiration 
for the grace and elegance of his appearance, the extreme beauty of 
his countenance, and his frank and engaging manners. The vessel 
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sailed for her distant destination; and many a fervent prayer, mur- 
mured at the altar, or uttered by the bedside at night, followed her 
across the ocean. The time came when the good ship was expected on 
her voyage home ; and as the days grew into weeks, so did the anxiety 
of the priest increase. Often, as he returned li'om some duty, he 
&ncied that he should be met with the old surprise, and that the same 
loving arms would again cling round his neck. But it was the will 
of God that it should be otherwise. Theobald Mathew was never 
more to hear his brother's voice, or feel his circling arms, save in some 
happy dream from which he was to awake in sorrow. The thought- 
leas boy, profiting by the temporary absence of his brother Charles, and 
bidding defiance to his strict injunctions, proceeded on an exciu-sion 
to shoot pelicans ; and having exposed himself to the fierce heat of the 
sun, in his eagerness to come on his game, received a sun-stroke, from. 
which he died in a few hours. Charles returned only in time to see 
that there was no hope for the unhappy youth, whose rashness was 
not only fatal to his own bright young life, but fatal to the happiness 
of one at home who loved him with more than the love of a father. 
The blow was a fearful one to that fond heart. It literally crushed 
it for a time. The mother that bore him could not have felt a keener 
pang of anguish than did poor Father Mathew for the loss of that en- 
gaging youth. Indeed, the feeling of the elder for the younger brother 
had in it much of womanly tenderness. Besides, Father Mathew had 
been bequeathed the boy by his mother ; and he ever felt, in addition 
to that natural affection which such intimate relationsliip inspires, that 
he was paying back, through his love for Eobert, an instalment of the 
large debt of affection which he owed to the memory of that revered 
parent. For some time he was quite inconsolable, plunged in an agony 
of grief; but religion came at length to his aid, and in the contempla- 
tion of the sorrows and sufferings of his Divine Master, he learned the 
duty of resignation, and obtained sufficient strength to assume at least 
an outward composure of manner. It was a hard struggle, however, 
to one of his disposition ; and his eyes would fill with tears and his 
features quiver with emotion, not only at the slightest allusion to the 
happy past, but at any circumstance which recalled it too vividly to 
his mind. It was pitiable, said an intimate friend, to witness the 
vehemence of his emotion, and the struggles which he made to sub- 
due his feelings. It was a poor consolation to him, but one of which 
he eagerly availed himself, to order the erection of a monument over 
the distant grave wherein mouldered the remains of his lost brother ; 
and in a few years after, in the cemetery which he founded in Cork, 
he raised another monument to his memory, bearing this inscrip- 
tion : — 
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SACEED TO THE MBMOEY OF 

ROBERT MATHEW, 

WHO DIED IK THE BIGHT OF BENIN, ICAT 27tH, 1824, 
• AGED 16 TEARS. 

Yet think not, dear youth, tho' far, far away 
From thy own native isle thou art sleepine;, 

That no heart for thy slumber is aching to-day, 
That no eye for thy mem'ry is weeping.* 

For more than thirty years, as the 27th of May came round, this 
tomb was decked with the fairest flowers, emblematic of the bright 
young life which had been extinguished on tliat fatal day. 

The healing influence of time, and the^teaching of that religion, 
which he not only preached, but made the guide of his daily life, 
restored Father Mathew to apparent cheerfulness ; but those by whom 
he was known most intimately state that he did not for many years 
entirely recover, if he ever did, from the eflectSxof that shock ; which 
effects were manifested in frequent fits of despondency — ^the more 
gloomy and profound when they followed some scene of gay convivi- 
ality of which he had been the life and centre. 

Theobald Mathew was a man of strong feelings and quick emotiom. 
He was as keenly alive to sorrow as to joy, to wrong and insult as to 
benefit and kindness. But while he felt the sting, he did not resent 
the injury. He suffered all the more acutely that he did not retaliate. 
The impulse was there, for he was only human, with a man's strength 
and a man's weakness ; but he resolutely beat down his rebellious 
nature, and rather sought to disarm his antagonist of the moment by 
a kind word, which * turneth away wrath,' than to trimnph in an angry 
conflict. He liad a grand proverb which taught him the value of time, 
but he had a still better maxim, which taught him the value of 
temper :• ^A pint of oil is better than a hogshead of vinegar,^ Keenly 
sensitive and naturally excitable, he still was able to control the 

* These lin^ were taken from a little poem, written by one who combined muoh 
sweetness ana grace of expression with a bard's full share of misfortune and disap- 
pointed hope. The song of Gougane Barra affords, however, a far more fiavourabie 
specimen of his powers. Calanan loved and honoured Father Mathew, and he offered 
him the tribute of his sjnnpathy in the rather feeble verses Arom which the above lines 
were taken. 

The first part of the poem referred to, which is descriptive of romantic scenery 
familiar to many a modern tourist, is as follows :-* 

* There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra, 
Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 
In deep-valleyed Desmond — ^a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that lake from their home in the mountains.' 
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impulse which would prompt him to resent or retaliate. To use his 
own words, he 'struggled hard with the bitterness of the moment;* 
and the struggle invariably ended in victory over self. That ' pint of 
oil ' was a grand peacemaker. 

Father Mathew had great humility of disposition, natural as well 
as the growth of reflection. An incident will happily exemplify this 
humility, as well as the Christian charity of the man. A lady, in 
mistaken Mendship, and believing that she was doing her duty in 
* putting people on their guard,* resolved to perform this kind office 
for her favourite friend. Being at a dinner party, where many guests 
were assembled, and where tibe conversation happened to turn on 
Father Mathew and his good works, she heard him spoken rather 
hardly of by a clergyman, who, perhaps, might have spoken without 
much consideration, or in a spirit of momentary opposition to the 
general feeling, which was strongly in favour of the subject of conver- 
sation. The lady was deeply mortified at the remarks made, and 
could not rest, poor soul, until slie had poured her complaint into the 
ear of her unconsciously outraged friend. Father Mathew heard her 
patiently, without betraying the slightest emotion of resentment, and 
then meekly replied — * My dear madam, I am very sorry indeed that 
my acts have not the approbation of this clergyman, for he is a truly 
good man, and one whose opinion I value highly ; and I only hope 
that I may merit it in future better than I have hitherto done.' 
The lady was stunned by the reply, and could not at the moment say 
whether she was more annoyed with the assailed or with the assaiLint. 
Some time afler the same clergyman contracted a bad fever, while 
attending the sick ; and the first priest found at his bedside, and the 
one most constant in his attentions to the dying man, up to the last 
moment of his life, was the Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

He was now about twelve years in Cork, and was most popular with 
persons of every class and creed. In those times religious differences 
were more strongly marked than in these happier days; and the 
Catholic Question, which was to be settled in a few years after by the 
Act of Fmancipation, kept alive much anger and bitterness in the 
public mind. But, even then, and while such elements of strife were 
in constant action, Father Mathew was respected by his Protestant 
and Dissenting brethren, who, notwithstanding his being a devoted 
Catholic priest, could not fail to recognise in him the true type of the 
CSiristian minister. His manner and appearance were greatly in his 
&your. Kind, cordial, and courteous, he was deferential without the 
slightest tinge of sycophancy ; and his appearance was pleasing and 
prepossessing in the highest degree. Handsome in person, with a 
countenance frdl of sweetness and expression, his natural gifts were 
heightened by the extreme neatness and simple elegance of liis dress. 
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While he looked the gentleman every inch, he was still as unmis- 
takably the priest. A brother clergyman, speaking of Father Mathiew 
in those days, says — *He was the most irreproachable man I ever 
knew, and the pink of a gentleman. No one ever lived more within 
his ministry than he did. He was then what he was to the last — a 
mild, kind, gentle, unassmning man — always the same.' ' There was,' 
says Another clergyman, * a quiet gravity in his manner, with an air 
of genuine sanctity — something of the altar and the sanctuary always 
about him.' No one was more tlioroughly devoid of affectation, and 
no one was more truly what he appeared to be — religious without 
austerity, good without parade, charitable without ostentation; de- 
voted to his church, and in every thought a priest, but free from the 
slightest taint of sectarian rancour or intolerance. And this with 
him was not the result of calculation, or even of reasoning ; it was 
instinctive, and sprang from his very nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Father Mathew as a Preacher — ^Earnestness his chief Attraction — Co- 
tompoRiry Sketch of his Pulpit Oratory — His Sermons free from 
Sectarian Bitterness — His Charity Sermons — His Pictures of the sub- 
lime Charity of the Poor— Intensity of his Emotion — The Man and the 
Preacher One — Establishes a Cemetery — The Cholera of 1832 — His 
imtiring Exertions — The Hospital — Saved! — Give! give! give! 

From the year 1820. his reputation as a preacher had been steadily 
advancing ; and at the time of which we now speak — six years after 
that date — ^lie was admitted to be one of the most popular preachers of 
the day. This was at a period when the Cork piUpit was adorned by 
men whose powers were of the very highest order. Father Matliew 
was not a man of shining abilities, nor was he a profound or severely- 
trained scholar. Neither liad he fashioned his style upon the best 
models, or improved his taste by a thorough acquaintance ^vith those 
authors whose works are the classics of English literature. He was 
not then certainly an accomplished pulpit orator, if at any period of 
his life he could lay claim to that distinction ; and in the earlier years 
of his ministry he was frequently guiltyof errors of taste, and violations 
of those rules laid down by rhetoricians of ancient and modem schools. 
And his voice, which at first was shrill, weak, and puny to the last 
degree, still lacked that strength and volume which practice and con- 
fidence imparted to it in later years. But those who for the most 
part thronged to hear him, and crowded his little church with that 
object, were not either inclined to be critical, or very capable of 
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criticism. They came in an humble spirit, to hear the Gospel ex- 
poimded^to be told of the mercy and goodness of God — of the beauty 
and holiness of charity — ^by one whose life was the living example of 
the precepts he taught. What was it to tliem, if a simile were false, 
or a metaphor out of place, or an image occasionally tawdry, or a 
sentence wanting in polish, or a chain of reasoning loose and incon- 
clusive ? They crushed into that little temple to listen to the word of 
Grod preached by a man of God ; and in that expectation they were 
never disappointed. Once within that church, they yielded themselves 
implicitiy and unhesitatingly to his spiritual and moral guidance, and 
they went with him whither he led them. Aye, and even those few 
who ordinarily could sit coldly in judgment upon the excellences or 
the defects, the style or manner of a preacher, and who, perhaps, came 
just to see something of the young priest of whom the * common people' 
and tlie * old women ' talked so much — even they, cool critics and 
lofty judges as they held themselves to be, found tliemselveii suddenly 
surprised by a strange dimness of vision and a choking sensation in 
the throat, at the impretending pathos of the preacher. What was the 
charm that held spell-bound the close-packed hundreds beneath the 
pulpit, that riveted the attention of the crowded galleries, and moved 
the inmost hearts even of those who had come to criticise ? The 
earnestness of the preacher. Not the earnestness of the actor, who 
simulates, with cunning declamation and by impassioned gesture, the 
ardour of nature. No ; it was the earnestness of truth, of sincerity, of 
belief. Father Mathew practised what he preached, and believed what 
he so persuasively and urgently enforced. Then the emotion, which 
his voice made manifest to the ear, and which his agitated features 
made visible to tiie eye, was real, genuine, springing from the heart, 
thrilling his nerves, warming his blood, quickening his pulse — felt in 
every fibre of his frame. There was established between the preacher 
and the audience the most complete and perfect identity of feeling, the 
result of the sympathy which they mutually felt. 

From one of a remarkable series of papers, entitled * Sketches of the 
Cork Catholic Pulpit,' published about the year 1826, and which were 
written by a clergyman, whose fame as a pulpit orator is equalled by 
his reputation as a profoimd scholar,* a passage or two may be aptly 
quoted, so as to afford the reader a clearer impression of the Father 
Mathew of tiiat day. The writer, afler paying an eloquent tribute to 
the character of the preacher, to whom, he says, the reverence of all 
classes of the community was spontaneously and imreservedly tendered, 
thus describes the effect produced by his preaching on the mind of one 
who rather came to judge than to sympathise : — 
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"We have oupselvea more than once gone to hear this preacher, with the express 
intent of duly and fairly estimating his powers as a speaker^ and have sammoned 
to oiu* aid as much of our critical bitterness as we conceived sufficient to preserve 
our judgment uninfluenced by the previous charm of his character. We were not 
listening to his affectionate, earnest, and pathetic exhortation more than ten 
minutes, when our criticism — our bitterness — our self-import-ance — left lis ; all 
within us of unkind and harsh was 8of(>ened down — our heart beat only to kind- 
lier emotions — we sympathised with our fellow-christians around us. We defy 
the sternness and severity of criticism to stand unmoved, though it may remain 
unawakened, while Mr. Mathew is preaching ; and this surely is no mean criterion 
of the excellence of his character, and the efficiency of his ministry in the pulpit. 

His persomil appearance is thus minutely sketched : — 

He has the advantage (though he appears to make little use of the advantage) 
of possessing a finely-formed middle-sized person, of exquisite symmetry ; the 
head, of admirable contour, and from which a finished model of the antique could 
be cast ; the countenance intelligent, animated, and benevolent ; its complexion 
rather sallow, inclining to paleness ; eyes of dark lustre, beaming with internal 
peace, and rich in concentrated sensibility, rather than sparlding or kindling with 
a superabimdant fire ; the line of his mouth, harmonising so completely with his 
nose and chin, is of peculiar grace; the brow, open, pale, broad, and polished, 
bears upon it the impress not merely of dignified thought, but of nobility itself. 

The concluding passage is at once a description and a testimony :— 

His principal talent lies in the disposal of the persuasive topics. He is fond of 
appealing— and in truth he does it with success — to the warm devotional feelings 
that have their fixed and natural seat in the Catholic bosom ; to the devotional 
recollections and associations that alternately soothe and alarm the Catholic 
mind. To all these he appeals ; matters so full of thrilling interest, and of inhe- 
rent eloquence, that they burst on the soul with an all-subduing, instantaneous 
and electric force, purifying and ennobling the commonest plirascologj- that Hap- 
pens to be selected as their vehicle. Thus has this excellent young man gone on, 
notwithstanding many imperfections, which may yet be removed by ordinary 
study and attention, preaching earnestly and successfully, and enforcing tynth and 
illustrating the beauty of the doctrine of his religion, by the noblest, the fairest, 
the most convincing comment — the undeviating rectitude, the unspotted purity, 
the extensive and indefatigable beneficence of his life. 0, si sic o?nnes ! 

His Passion sermon, which he preached generally twice on Good 
Friday, was a marvellous success. The subject is of itself sufficient to 
inspire the human heart with the profoundest emotions of sympathy 
and compassion, and to fill the soul of the Christian witli reTerential 
awe. But as the preacher led his breathless audience stej) by step 
through each stage of that tremendous tragedy, that sublime agony^ 
tkey were themselves the horror-stricken spectators of those memora- 
ble scenes. They glowed and shuddered, they sighed and wept, until, 
in the supreme moment, when the Great Atonement is consummated, 
they were so overwhelmed with sorrow, that sobs and cries testified to 
the depth of their emotion, and the triumph of the preacher. But is 
* triumph ' the right word, where there was neither art nor artifice— 
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no deliberate attempt to work upon the feelings of susceptible piety ? 
The preacher was as much moved as were those whom he moved. He 
was present in spirit with the beloved ones at the foot of the Cross, his 
features, as his soul, convulsed with the HveUest grief and horror ; and 
tihose who saw that working coimtenance and that heaving breast, and 
heard those thrilling accents, could not but feel the keenest sympathy 
with his almost terrible emotion. 

There was another charm in Father Mathew's preaching — ^it was 
utterly divested of religious, or, more correctly speaking, sectarian 
bitterness. He was not a controversialist. Controversy, which too 
often stands for conflict, was not suited to his natural temperament ; 
neither, perhaps, was his mind sufficiently trained by theological study 
to enable him to wield with effect against an opponent, and with safety 
to himself, those sharp-pointed weapons which, while slaying one's 
antagonist in argument, too frequently penetrate beyond the robe, and 
wound the sacred side of Religiou. He was not a deeply-read theo- 
logian, and ^vith canon law he was imperfectly acquainted ; indeed^ 
so little so, tliat he occasionally committed himself by mistakes which, 
though of small importance in the esteem of laymen, assumed a grave 
aspect in the-consideration of the severely-trained student of Maynooth 
or the Sorbonne* Few men, however, were better Biblical scholars 
t than was Father Mathew. With the ' Sacred Scriptin-es he was inti- 
mately and profoundly conversant. ^^ There was not a line from Genesis 
to Revelation with which he was not familiar. Imbued with the 
purer spirit of the New Testament, his imagination was yet captivated 
by the grandeur and the beauty of the Old. In its sublimity, as in 
its sweetness, the Bible was thoroughly mastered by this Brother of 
&e Capuchin Order. Thus he had at will, and ready for every oc- 
casion, as for any emergency, quotations from gospel and parable, from 
hymn and canticle, from prophecy and proverb ; and if he could not 
wrestle in tough argument, or flash logic in keen strife of intellect, 
he could disarm witihi an apt quotation, or safely entrench himself be- 
hind a maxim which might not be disputed. His sermons were 
eminently scriptural, breathing certainly more of the meek spirit of 
Him who taught so lovingly on the Mount, than of those fierce kings 
and mighty captains of Judea whose words sound like trumpet blasts, 
and whose deeds ring again with the clang of battle. 

Of his charity sermons I may here make mention, although his repu- 
tation for these more ambitious efforts of pulpit oratory was of somewhat 
alow growth ; and it was not until about the date of his adhesion to the 
tenaperance cause, that he was eagerly sought after by those interested 
in tbe management of such charities as were either wholly or partly 
sustained through appeals of that nature. Here again his earnestness, 
his character, his life, rendered his preaching not to say impressive, 
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but irresistible. He pleaded with all the fervour of his soul for those 
whom, of all others, he loved the most — the poor, the afflicted, the 
suffering, those sunk in sorrow or lost in shame. The charity which 
glowed in his own breast he imparted, even if momentarily, to those 
whom he addressed. In these sermons there was not the least attempt 
at display — no elaborately prepared and carefully studied prefiice, in 
which the orator, in measured sentences of graceful cadence, exhibits 
the range of his scholarship, and his acquaintance witli the learning of 
the historian or the speculations of the philosopher. Father Mathew 
was too earnest^ too direct and practical, for display of any kind. He 
gave out his text, and plunged right into the midst of his subject — 
telling his audience what were the commands and injunctions of God 
as revealed in the Old Law; and taught in the New — ^what were the 
duties of the rich to their brethren the poor. He painted the poor 
lovingly and truthfully, in their sufferings and in their patience, in 
their profound misery and in their exalted charity; and while he 
touched the heart by pathetic descriptions, and stirred it by im- 
passioned appeals, he shamed the niggard almsgiving of the wealthy 
by narrating instances of the sublime generosity of the poor to the 
poor. A beautiful instance of this boundless charity, so frequently 
evinced by the very humblest in the community, formed a striking 
feature in one of his most successful sermons, preached first in Cork, 
with great advantage to the cause for which he appealed, and after- 
wards preached in Dublin with a success almost unprecedented. It 
will afford the reader an idea of the happy manner in which he im- 
parted a human interest to his religious exhortation : — C/ 

If I were to pause to enumerate but the hundredth part of the many generou' 
deeds of mercy perfoiined by the poorest of the poor, of which I myself have been 
witness, I would occupy the whole of the time wliich this discourse should last. 
Permit me, however, to state one simple ciise of facts :— A poor woman found in 
the streets a male infant, which she brought to me, and asked imploringly wha^ 
she was to do with it ? Influenced, unhappily, by cold caution, I advised her to 
give it to the churchwardens. It was then evening. On the ensuing morning 
early, I found this poor woman at my door; she was a poor water-carrier; sb'- 
cried bitterly, and said — * I have not slept one wink all night for parting witli 
that child which God had put in my way, and if you will give me leave, I wi}' 
take him back again.' I was filled with confusion at the pious tenderness of thi- 
poor creature, and I went with her to the parish nurse for the infant, which sh« 
brought to her home with joy, exclaiming in the very words of the prophet— 
* Poor child ! though thy mother has forgotten thee, I will not forget thee.' £igh« 
years have elapsed since she brought to her humble home that exposed infant 
and she is now blind fix)m the constant exposure to wet and cold ; and ten timet 
a day may be seen that poor water-carrier passing with her weaiy load, led by 
this little foundling boy. Oh ! merciful Jesus, I would gladly sacrifice the wealtib 
and power of this wide world to secure to myself the glorious welcome that awaits 
this poor blind water-carrier, on the great accounting day ! Oh ! what, compared 
to charity like this, the ermined robe, the ivory sceptre, the golden |throne, the 
jewelled diadem ! 
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Father Mathew was not content with reaping his present harvest ; 
he sowed in the richest soil of the human heart* seeds of compassion 
and tenderness, which afterwards brought forth good fruit in many a 
holy work and charitable undertaking. For the orphan especially he 
appealed with resistless pathos. At times, his words produced an 
electrical effect, and haihited the memory with unfading freshness. 
To this day, the writer remembers as vividly as if they were spoken 
but yesterday, though they were heard by him more than twenty 
years since, these words, delivered with all the force of the sincerest 
conviction : ' I never meet in the street a ragged child, asking me for 
charity in the name of God, that I do not think I see the Infant Jesus, 
with outstretched hands, and hear the petition for human mercy 
emanating from the lips of the Divinity.' 

Answering those who allege they would wish to do good, but that 
they are afraid of imposition, he thus answered : * Wretched excuse ! 
It is safer to be imposed upon by nineteen than to allow one deserving 
object to depart unrelieved. Many, says the Sacred Text, imagining 
they received weary hungry travellers, entertained angels.' 

His pictures of the hospital, the garret, the sick and the dying poor, 
the expiring father of the destitute family, were as full of pathos as 
his pictures of the heartless rich man, breathing his last in the midst 
of gorgeous luxury, were striking and terrible to the imagination. 
The preacher prayed and implored, and his wailing tones called forth 
the responsive tear ; but he likewise thundered against the selfish, the 
hard-hearted, the cruel, the grinder of the faces of the poor, and the 
betrayer of innocence, in the language of immortal wrath, and 
denounced their guilt with the awftd anathemas of the Sacred Word. 

Occasionally his emotion completely overpowered him, as an in- 
stance will show. It was while he was preaching the annual charity 
sermon for the Magdalen Asylum. He drew a captivating picture of 
one whom he had personally known — a pure and sinless girl, happy 
in her unconscious innocence, gay as the lark in the morning sky, the 
paring of the fawn in her step, the light of gladness in her eye, and 
prayers of thankftdness to God on her virgin lip. Then bringing the 
dark figure of the seducer into this Eden of innocence, he depicted 
him marking out his prey, lying stealthily in wait for her, haunting 
her footsteps, flattering her artless vanity, encompassing her with 
snare and pitfall, never relinquishing his hellish pursuits, till, by 
devilish peiidy, he had accomplished his fatal purpose — the ruin of 
his victim. The preacher described the struggles, the prayers, the 
weakness, the helplessness of the poor young creature, thus lost to 
honour and to virtue. And then he told how, after he had missed her 
from her accustomed place before the altar, he met her one wild night 
in the public street, and how, covered with shame, she sought to elude 
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bis graap. She was not yet hardened in her hateful life ; but W 
beauty was gone, her light extinguished in a night of horror ; and as 
he pictured the defilement of that poor human heart, once the taber- 
nacle of the living God, he burst into a passionate flood of tears, over^ 
powered by the emotion which his own words excited. There was not 
a dry eye in the congregation ; but the chatty gained largely by this 
irrepressible outburst of feeling. 

No man was more thoroughly represented by his own words thaft 
Father Mathew ; and a single passage &om one of his charity sermons 
offers, as it were, a key to his whole life. * Mercy ! heavenly mercy 1 
Had the Deity never spoken — ^had He never revealed, by prophet. or 
apostle, that mercy was His will — ^its innate excellence, the high 
honour it confers upon us, the delicious, the ineffable pleasure we enjoy 
in its exercise, would be sufficient to point out to us the necessity of 
this indispensable duty.* 

An idea of the good sense of the man and the simplicity of his 
style, may be gathered from a reply which he made to a brother 
clergyman of eminent ability, and most remarkable for his gifts as a 
preacher, who observed to Father Mathew how dicffiult it was at 
times to select a subject, and to know what would please a cultivated 
congregation. ' My dear sir,' said Father Mathew, ' preach for the 
poor, and your preaching will always serve for the rich.* 

Amongst the many useful and indeed necessary works with which, 
in a religious and social point of view, his name is indissolubly ^ 
linked, was the establishment of a new cemetery— *that which hasL 
been for more than thirty years known as the * Botanic Graveyard,' or . 
* Father Mathew's CJemeteiy.' It derived its former name from the ^ 
&ct, that the ground purchs^d by Father Mathew, and leased to him ^ 
in January 1830, had been for several years known as the Botanic i 
Gardens, attached to the Royal Cork Institution. These grounds had ^ 
long been remarkable for their beauty, the admirable manner in which 
they were laid out, and the variety and rarity of the trees, shrubs, 
and other botanical treasures with which they were adorned. Even 
at this day it is no uncommon thing to hear it said that such a person 
had been buried in the * Botanic Gardens.' Father Mathew was 
impelled to take this important step by two considerations— the desire 
to relieve the poorer classes from the heavy and oppressive burial-fees 
then exacted in the established graveyards of the city, and the neces* v 
sity of putting an end to a condition of dependence which Catholic 
pride felt to be alike galling and degrading. The state of things 
sprang out of the religious condition of the country, and the lingering 
pressure of the still unrepealed Penal Laws. He had a keen remem- 
brance of a circumstance which excited intense feeling at the time, 
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and which may be mentioned as it tends to illustrate the grievance for 
which a practical remedy was now sought to be obtained. It occurred 
shortly after the passing of the Burial Act in 1825, when Dean 
Magee — determining to enforce the authority acquired by the new 
law, which, while professing to be a measure of relief, in reality per- 
petuated exceptional and unjust legislation — ^gave orders that no 
clergyman should be allowed to pray in the churchyard of St, Finn 
Barr^s without permission from him. 

The first message to that effect was delivered by a subordinate on 
the occasion of the burial of a respectable Catholic in that graveyard. 
The deceased gentleman had been much esteemed for his charitable 
disposition and his many good works ; and a large concourse of per- 
sons, of all classes, testified by their presence ^e respect in which 
they held his memory^ The venerable Dean Collins, whose name has 
been previously mentioned as one of Father Mathew's best friends, 
attended the ftmeral, accompanied by several clergymen, of whom 
Father Mathew was one ; and as the Dean was in the act of reciting 
the solemn service for the dead, he was most indecently interrupted, to 
the grievous indignation of the excited multitude. He was imperiously 
commanded, by the express directions of Dr. Magee, to desist from 
the performance of the Catholic service over the remains of a Catholic 
parishioner. Dr. Collins raised his tall figure to its fullest height, 
and, turning to the bearer of the imchristian mandate, which had 
been rudely and even insolently conveyed, said, in a voice which was 
heard by all present : * Go, sir ! tell your superior that I wiU not 
comply with lus indecent and untimely command. No law, civil or 
ecclesiastical, that I know of, prohibits any man, clergyman or other, 
from offering up prayers for the dead within the precincts of a church- 
yard or on the high road, when there is no introduction, or, if he 
please, obtrusion, of the peculiar ceremonial of the Catholic Church. 
Go, sir, and tell your master he will not find me, or my brother 
priests, obedient to his command. Go and tell Dean Magee that I 
will pray to God when, where, and in what manner I please, without 
asking permission of Dean Magee.' A. deep murmur of sympathy 
rose from the very heart of that insulted assembly ; and were it not 
for the nature of the occasion, and the chastened feeling which it 
naturally induced, a wild cheer would have rung through that grave- 
yard, scaring the rooks in the old trees that cast their solemn shadows 
Upon the graves beneath, and perhaps startling those who were on the 
[watch, to witness how the Dean's rash conduct had been borne by the 

bondsmen ' of that day. It is sufficient to say that the spirited and 
oming resistance' of Dean Collins put an end to scandals of the 

ind ; lor we do not find in the records of Cork that any similar 
mpt was made by the dignitary, who became, in some years afler 

e2 
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the incident referred to, Archbishop of Dublin. The occurrence, 
nevertheless, made a deep and lasting impression upon the local com- 
munity, and in no small degree influenced Father Mathew in the 
important undertaking which was so soon to be crowned with the 
most complete success. 

It required very little, either in arrangement or outlay, to adapt 
the beautiful grounds to the purpose for which they were now des- 
tined. The cypress and the willow, the cedar and the palm-tree, were 
there in blended beauty ; and fragrant shrubs and bright evergreens 
delighted the eye at every step. Soon the modest mound, with its 
simple cross, marking the last resting-place of the lowly dead, dotted 
the space liberally reserved for free burials ; and soon, too, the head- 
stone, elaborately carved, and the tomb and monument, simple and 
elegant, or costly and ambitious, afforded their evidence of the want 
that had been experienced, and of the grateful readiness with which 
this most useful and benevolent undertaking had been availed of by 
the wealthier classes of the Catholic community. On January the 
25th the lease was perfected ; and in the following month there was 
erected, in the central avenue, a great stone cross, which is over- 
shadowed by a veritable cedar of Lebanon, and beneath which, accord- 
ing to his living intention and dying injunction, now rests all that is 
mortal of the good man by whom the cemetery was founded and the 
cross was erected. 

In seven or eight years afler the conversion of these grounds into a 
cemetery, there was a motion made, in the Irish Court of Chancery, to 
restrain Father Mathew from using portions of the adjoining ground 
for the same purpose. The circumstance is only of this value, that it 
affords an opportunity of quoting the testimony of the opposing counsel, 
as to the disposition made by Father Mathew of the revenue derived 
from burials. Mr. Sergeant Warren, who appeared for the plaintiff, 
used these words : — * It is quite true, my lord, that the defendant here 
has been actuated, in the course he has taken, by the purest and most 
benevolent motives — ^these I give him the fullest credit for. I doubt 
not that he has bestowed (as stated in his answer and in his proofs) the 
profits arising from the cemetery in works of charity, and that, so far 
from deriving any personal benefit, he is rather a loser, by the pay- 
ment of part of the rents of the lands out of his own resources.' It is 
not always that such testimony as this is borne to a defendant by the 
counsel of the plaintiff. 

Very soon, indeed, was the necessity for this additional receptacle 
for the dead terribly manifested. In 1832, the cholera, the dr^d of 
which had been haunting the minds of those who daily noted its 
eccentric but fatal track, burst out in Cork with fearful malignity. It 
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had for its fitting birthplace and cradle one of the filthiest dens in one 
of the most crowded and worst- ventilated districts of the city. There 
it appeared in its most awfiil aspect, appalling llie community by the 
rapidity of its stroke, the brief struggle of its victim, and the wild 
dread of contagion which its very name evoked. The people were 
filled with dismay, as each hour brought with it new tidings of its 
spreading firom house to house, fi*om lane to lane, fi:om street to street, 
from district to district. The calamity, severe and terrible as it was, 
had this much of good in it — it called forth the courage, the devoted- 
ness, and the generosity of the principal inhabitants, whom it united 
together, even as one man, irrespective of all political or religious dis- 
tinctions whatever. 

This was just the occasion to call into their fiillest activity the 
qualities of a man like Father Mathew. At this time we can only 
feintly remember the confidence which he inspired, and the blessings 
which followed his footsteps, as he rapidly passed through the streets 
on some mission of charity ; but we have been favoured with a com- 
munication firom one who bears in grateful memory the generous aid 
he, the pastor of the parish in which the plague first broke out, received 
from his brother prifest. The writer is the Catholic Archdeacon of 
Cork, the Venerable M. B. O'Shea, now pastor of St. Patrick's, then 
pastor of SS. Peter and Paul : — 

I hare at this moment (Feb. 11th, 1863) the most viTid and grateful recollec- 
tion of the generous and heroic zeal displayed by my revered and beloved friend, 
Father Mathew, when, with the unselfish devotedness of a martyr and an apostle, 
he threw himself into the midst of the peril, when the terrible reality of Asiatic 
cholera smote my parish first of any locality in Ireland, in April 1832. Amongst 
those who at that awful period took a conspicuous part^ not only in unwearied 
attendance by the bedside of the plague-stricken sufferers, but also in suggesting 
and practically carrying out sanitary and remedial measures for the relief of the 
sick in private houses and in the pubhc hospitals. Father Mathew was ever fore- 
most, and always indefatigable. What most deeply affected me then, and the 
memory of which, even now, at the distance of more than thirty years, fills me 
with the mingled emotions of gratitude and of reverential regard, was the visit 
he paid me in the very early stage of this dire calamity, when my hard-worked 
curates and myself were overwhelmed with incessant calls by day and night, be- 
fore there was time for the erection of a temporary hospital, and before the pesti- 
lence had spread over other and distant districts of the city and suburbs — the 
centre and focus of the disease being a block of narrow ill- ventilated streets and 
lanes in the immediate neighbourhood of my residence, where the cholera raged 
with peculiar virulence. Two or three days after the first terrific outburst of the 
pest, and as soon as the awful tidings reached Father Mathew' s ears, he hastened 
to my house, and, with open heart and arms, embraced me ; and, while offering 
his consolation and sympathy, tendered me his valuable services, and the oflBces 
of his sacred ministry, for the comfort and spiritual aid of my poor afilicted 
parishioners, at every hour by night or day that I should refer to him. This 
offer, unexpected and unsolicited on my part, was, of course, promptly and grate- 
fully accepted; and nothing could equal the noble untiring efficiency of the 
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support he then gave me until the benefit and blessing of hiB ministrationfi to the 
ei<i were required away from my central district, in the southern quarter of the 
city, which, in less than a fortnight after, was doomed to undergo its own share 
in the prevailing scourge. 

Quitting the district in which he had laboured so zealously as a 
volunteer, Father Mathew devoted himself, almost exclusively for a 
time, to the more legitimate sphere of his duties, his own parish. Here 
the plajnie raffed in all its horrors, and at every hour of the day the 
braye priest might be Been going from, house to house, performing the 
duties of his ministry amidst sights and sounds that appalled the 
stoutest hearts, and shook the strongest nerves. But . this was not all 
he did in that trying time. 

One of the largest hospitals in the city was established at a little 
distance from his dwelling in Cove Street, and was attended by a full 
staff of clergymen, who spared no labour in that trying moment. la 
order to ensure the presence of a clergyman at every hour of the day 
and night, it was arranged that the duty should be taken in turn ; and 
Father Mathew requested, * as a favour,' that he should be apportioned 
the hours from midnight to six in the morning—the very hours which 
even the most zealous might be excused from selecting. But Father 
Mathew knew how little reliance could be placed on mere mercenaries, 
gathered together for the occasion, and performing duties of a depress- 
ing and even revolting nature. In whatever part of the city he might 
have been during the day — in the garret, or the hovel in the remotest 
suburbs, or by the bedside of a friend who had been suddenly struck 
down — he was tmfailingly punctual in his attendance in the hospital 
during the long and weary hours of night. Gentle and mild as he was, 
still there was not a nurse or an assistant in the hospital that did not 
stand in awe of the vigilance of Father Mathew, or who would 
willingly have incurred his rebuke. If the nurses watched the patients, 
Father Mathew watched both nurses and patients ; and while he was 
present, neither nurse nor attendant nodded at her post, or relaxed in 
her attention to the sick. An incident, to which he oftentimes referred 
in after life, and which was soon known through the city, exhibited 
the value and necessity of his vigilance and supervision. 

He had administered the last rites of reHgion to a young man in 
whom he had a special interest, and having received a summons to 
another part of the hospital, he hurriedly quitted the ward, from which 
he was absent but for a short time. On his return he approached the 
bed in which he had left the young man alive ; but the bed was now 
unoccupied. * Nurse, nursp ! what has become of the young man who 
lay in diis bed ? ' asked Father Mathew. ' Dead, sir,' was the laconic 
answer. * Dead !-rit cannot be — ^where is he ? ' * The corpse is taken 
to the dead-house, sir.' * I can't believe he is dead — I must go myself 
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and see/ said Father Matbew ; and he at once proceeded to the ghastly 
chamber to which the dead were borne, previous to being taken out 
for interment. It presented an awM spectacle indeed. At one end 
was a pile of miserable coffins, the merest shells, made of thin boards, 
and knocked together with a few nails. . Some of these wretched 
receptacles were on the floor, either with their lids fastened down, or 
open and awaiting their future occupants. On tables, and also on the 
floor, lay a number of bodies, in each of which a heart throbbed and 
a soul dwelt a few hours before. Some lay, blue and distorted, in the 
sheet in which they had been snatched from the bed on which they 
died ; more were wrapped, like mummies, in similar sheets, which had 
been covered with pitch or tar, liberally laid on to prevent contagion. 
Amidst that scene of death in its most appalling aspect, there was a 
horrid bustle of life: coffins being nailed down with noisy clatter-^sheets 
being rapidly covered over with a black and seef^hing substance— bodies 
being moved from place to place, and tumbled into their last receptade 
with the haste and the indifference which a terrible £uniliarity with 
death engenders in the minds of a certain class — orders hoarsely 
given^-^figmres moving or reeling to and fro ; for it was necessary that 
ihoae who performed the horrid and revolting duties of that chamber 
should be well plied with whisky : it was the custom of the time and 
the necessity of the moment. Into this scene of horrors, which was 
partly lighted by a few coarse flickering candles. Father Mathew 
hmriedly entered. Even the strongest might have recoiled at the 
spectacle that met his sight : but he only thought of the object of his 
mission. There lay the body, and near it were two men preparing the 
tarred sheet in which they were to wrap it. * Stop, stojf 1 * said Father 
Mathew, * surely the yoimg man can't be dead ! ' * Dead, your 
reverence ! God forbid you or me woidd be as dead as that poor 
fellow — the Lord have mercy on his sowl ! ' said one of the men. 
* No, no, I can't believe it — I was speaking to him a moment before I 
lefl the ward — let me try.' * Wiaha, try, if you plaze, your reve- 
rence ; but he's as dead as a door-nail ; and shure it does n't take long 
to carry a man off in those times — God be between us and harm I ' 
There was a momentary suspension of the loathsome work as Father 
Mathew knelt down beside the body, and pressed his hand lightly over 
the region of the heart. A group, such as few, save perhaps those who 
love to paint the terrible and the hideous, would desire to see near 
them, clustered round the devoted priest ; and not a sound was heard 
for a time in that chamber of death* There was a suspense of a 
moment^^it seemed an age*— when Father Mathew cried out exult- 
ingly — * Thank God ! he is alive ! — ^I feel his heart beat — ^thank God ! 
thank God ! ' It was true— life was not extinct ; and restoratives 
having been applied, the young man was removed to another part of 
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the hospital — and in a few days after he was able to pour forth his 
gratitude to him who, through God^s mercy, had rescued him from 
inevitable death ; for had but another minute elapsed, he was lost to 
this world for ever. As may be supposed, this incident had a salutary 
effect in the hospital, though it was little wanted to render as untiring 
as ever the sleepless vigilance of Father Mathew. 

The physicians who were associatied with him in that fearful time 
spoke ever after with enthusiasm of his zeal, his utter disregard of self, 
and his mimificent generosity ; for, from his own resources, he con- 
stantly sent liberal supplies of the most costly wines and spirits to the 
hospitals, as stimulants to be used by the patients, and also for the 
staff, who, as he then believed, required their use after the discharge 
of their arduous and exhausting duties. 

The reputation of Father Mathew was much enhanced by his mar- 
vellous labours at this period — ^which labours never ceased until the 
temporary hospitals were closed, and confidence was fully restored to 
the public mind. Nor indeed were his labours over even then, though 
they assiuned another form; for there were widows to assist, and 
orphans to educate and provide for ; and to this duty he applied his 
utmost energp, and devoted every shilling he coidd spare from the 
other objects of his seemingly exhaustless bounty. * Give ! give ! give ! ' 
— so he preached, and so he pnictised ; and when he gave his last 
shilling, he gave it in the name of God, confident that God would send 
him more to give. 



CHAPTER V. 

A Holiday-getter and a Feast-giver— Gentle Rebuke — Taught in a gocnl 
School — His Kindness to young Priests— Grand Party in the Cock-lofl 
— The * Bore ' from the Countr}- — His Success as a Peacemaker. 

The nature of Father Mathew was eminently paternal. The innocence 
and gaiety of childhood had for him an unfiuling charm. He was 
interested in the plays and sports of youth ; and the more they yelled 
and slirieked in the delirium of childish enjoyment, the greater was 
his delight, especially if, as was often the case, he had been the pro- 
moter and patron of the day's amusements. To promote their enjoy- 
ment and add to their happiness was mth him to live over again his 
own youth at Katlicloheen. No one better knew the genuine tastes 
and likings of little people than Father Mathew. He knew that apples, 
and oranges, and nuts, cakes, and sweet things, including tofify and 
* bull's-eyes,' were to them the eummum boniim of earthly felicity ; and 
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that these, with an out-of-door holiday, when they coidd run, and 
about, and tumble, and play all manner of wild pranks, were, in their 
esteem, to be preferred to the finest clothes in the world. And ac- 
cordingly he made a reputation for himself with the young people of 
the city, as a holiday-getter as well as a feast -giver. Indeed, his visit 
to any school, whatever the effect it had upon the solemn master or 
the sedate mistress, sent a thrill of joyous expectation through the 
scholars of all degrees ; for not rarely was the glad announcement made, 
in words that surpassed the most ravishing music — ' Young gentlemen. 
Father Mathew has asked for a holiday for you, and I cannot refuse 
him anything he asks for/ ' Young ladies, ditto, ditto.' But if he 
obtained the holiday, he also provided a feast ; and oflentimes the fine 
old place occupied by his brother Charles, at Lehenagh, a couple of 
miles outside the city, was the scene of the two-fold enjoyment. 
Entertaining a profound reverence for youthful powers of digestion, he 
looked on placidly while sturdy boys crammed thepiselves with 
quantities of pastry, the fourth part of which would have consigned a 
fiill-grown man to die care of his doctor. 

Considerate to children in general, to orphans he was peculiarly 
tender ; and invariable presents of large bags of apples and nuts, sent 
on the eve of All Saints (an occasion devoted by youth to perpetual 
crunching and testing of teeth, as by those somewhat older to the 
mysteries of melted lead, &c.) to the orphans in the Asylums, and to 
the children in the House of Lidustry, exhibited the interest which he 
felt in these unfortunate little ones. These he frequently had taken to 
the green fields, and to the pleasant meadows along the river's side, but 
under the care of watchful guardians. Such excursions were always 
preceded by a good breakfast, and were usually wound up by a more 
solid entertainment, both being at his expense. 

His feeling towards children may be further illustrated by the 
following incident. 

During certain days of Holy Week, it is the custom, in Catholic 
countries, to remove the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle on the 
high altar to a side altar, which, with pious care, is elaborately pre- 
pared for its reception. This altar is decorated with the richest 
velvets, the choicest silks, or the most sumptuous brocades — ^with lace, 
flowers, jewellery — whatever, in fact, is costly and precious in the eyes 
of the world. Hundreds of wax lights flood the altar with their 
radiance, and enhance the effect of the drapery and the decoration. 
The effect is still further heightened by the sombre gloom of the rest 
of the building, and the blank desolation of the high altar, upon which 
not only is there no light burning, but which is entirely shrouded in 
purple, emblematical of tlie mourning of the Church, and the Passion 
it commemorates. The small or side altar is the object of devout 
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attraction, and typifies the tomb which received the gaored body of the 
Eedeemer. On these days it is customary for the faithful to ^ make 
their rounds * — ^that is, to go from church to church, and offer up in 
each certain prayers appropriate to the solemnity of tiie occasion, and 
to do so with a suitable intention. Nothing can exceed the devout 
and decorous bearing of those who perform this religious exercise; 
even the children, as a rule, are reverential in their manner^ and 
repeat their prayers with edifying gravity. But a few are sure to be 
thoughtless and noisy, and, perhaps with the best intention in the 
world, are rather distracting by their behaviour. The Little Friary, 
or Father Mathew's Chapel, as it was indifferently called, was, since 
his connection with it, remarkable for the splendour and beauty of this 
altar, and the extreme richness and elegance of its decoration. The 
most costly and beautiiul articles were lavished upon it in p-ofusionby 
the good ladies,^ who thus gratified their piety, and evinced their 
respect for the priest whose virtues they revered. The temper of these 
excellent ladies was not at all times proof against the incursions of 
troops of Kttle ones, whose clattering footsteps resounded in the hushed 
chapel, and whose artless admiration, uttered too often in a tone of voice 
more suited to the open air than to a place of solemn worship, was rather 
trying, especially to those interested in the maintenance of decorum. 
The annoyance occasioned by these incursions excited the anger of a 
lady, one of the voluntary teachers in the adjoining school, and whose 
position gave her peculiar authority. She was in the act of driving 
before her a noisy bevy of very young children, when Father Matbew 
came up, and, drawing away her attention irom the little intruders, 
said, * My dear madam, why are you driving these children out of the 
chapel ? ' * Oh, Father Mathew,' answered the lady, * they were 
making such a noise, that they were disturbing the congregation ; and 
really, I must say. Father Mathew, I wonder how you can tolerate 
them going in and out as they do.' * My dear madam, you must 
remember the words of our Divine Redeemer, who said, Suffer these 
little ones to come unto mc, and forbid them not^for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven, If they come from curiosity now, they will come to 
pray another time ; and you cannot tell what impression is made upon 
the mind of the very youngest child that enters the House of God.' 
•The lady never again, whatever her temptation to do so, interfered 
with the movements of these questionable worshippers. 

The sports and gambols of youth were pleasing to the good man's 
heart, but the spectacle of their piety raised him, as it were, to the 
seventh heaven. He could scarcely restrain his emotion as he admi- 
nistered to them the First Communion, or witnessed their perfcwmance 
of some work of charity. By teaching and by example, he encouraged 
his young friends to do good to their fellow-creatures ; and when he 
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saw that his teaching was not in vain, that the seed which he had 
planted in their heart was bearing abundant fruit, his happiness was 
yery great. 

Passing through one of the principal streets of Cork, he saw two of 
his special proteges^ two young lads of respectable position, standing in 
a door-way, and deeply engaged over something contained in a little 
book. * Good-morrow, boys I' said Father Mathew, as he shook hands 
with his young friends, and gave to each of them his usual caress, 
which was a soft pull of the ear. * What are you doing here, my 
dears V After some little show of reluctance, they told him that they 
were collecting for a case of urgent charity, which at the time excited 
the liveliest compassion. A poor young mother, with a number of 
helpless children, had been left utterly destitute by the sudden death 
of the head of the family, who had held a respectable rank in his 
native city. And the yoimg lads, taught in a good school, had of 
their own accord taken up the case, and were going fronj door to door, 
seeking for contributions. * Why didn't you tell me of this ? — ^why 
not call on me ? — why pass me by, my dear ?* said Father Mathew to 
the elder lad, who had the care of the little book in which the sub- 
scriptions were entered. *Why, Father Mathew, we were really 
ashamed to apply to you ; we knew you had more calls on you than 
anyone else, and you are always giving charity.* * But, thj dear, you 
were wrong in not coming to me. It would have pained me if I had 
not the pleasure of aiding you in your good work. Put my name 
down for bL I have not the money now, but call on me in two days 
for it at my house.' When the lads came at the appointed time, they 
were radiant with triumph. * Oh I Father Mathew, you have done us 
such good I The moment your name was seen, everyone had confi- 
dence in the case ; and see ! we have got over 200/. I We are so 
much obliged to you.' * No, my dear boys, it is I who ought to be so 
much obliged to you, for doing such a work of charity for this poor 
&mily. God will bless you for it, now and hereafter. It is by such 
acts that we do honour to God's holy name. Thank you, boys— thank 
you.' And with another fond pull of the ear, and the promised 5/., 
the delighted lads were dismissed. Those of a different faith felt 
almost the same respect for Father Mathew, and the same confidence 
in his purity of life and integrity of motive, as did the members of 
his own communion. A rather remarkable proof of the esteem in 
which he was held by Protestants may be mentioned. The conductors 
of one of the very first classical schools of the city, well known to 
more than one generation as * Hamblin's School,' made a special ap- 
plication to Father Mathew, requesting him ^ to teach catechism and 
give religious instruction to the Catholic boys on a certain day in the 
week ; and on every Thursday, for several years, the catechism was 
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taught and the instruction given by him in the school. The school- 
boys, Protestant as well as Catholic, liked Father Mathew, who, it 
must be said, found an easy road to their hearts by procuring for them 
an occasional holiday, and inviting the whole school out to Lehenagh, 
where, as one of the pupils of that day now states, they were 'gloriously 
treated.' The surviving member of the then existing partnership in 
the conduct of that celebrated seminary, speaks of Father Mathew in 
the warmest terms of respect and affection. 'He was,' says Dr. 
Porter, ' one of the kindest, one of the best, and one of the most bene- 
volent men I ever knew — a man of true liberality of mind, and a 
thorough gentleman.' 

To young priests, as well as to young men intended for the ministry, 
Father Mathew was invariably kind; and many a grey-headed pastor, 
by his zealous support of the Apostle of Temperance, paid back the 
debt of gratitude which he had incurred in his youth — perhaps in the 
hour of sickness, or at a time when the offices of friendship were 
most needed. Young priests just left coUege, and yet without a 
mission, are not usually in the most affluent circumstances ; and at 
such a time an act of kindness is peculiarly acceptable. Father 
Mathew, when an opportunity of the kind was afforded him, would 
say, as if he were asking a favour ratlier than conferring a benefit, 
* You must oblige me and come and say eight o'clock Mass for me for 
the next fortnight. Do so, my dear sir, if you possibly can.' Of 
course, the young priest was only too glad to accept the invitation ; 
and it was thus, among other kindly devices, that Father Matliew was 
enabled to render a substantial service without hurting the pride or 
lowering the self-respect of him whom he served. If a young priest 
were sick, formality was then out of tlie question. He entered the 
sick room as a father would that of a son ; and if anything were 
wanted, which was often the case, he ordered it to be sent in at his expense, 
and insisted upon its being as freely used as it was freely given. He 
provided a careful nurse where it was necessary to do so, and supplied 
every requisite, either during the stages of the disease, or during the 
tedious convalescence ; an4 were change of air and a milder climate 
considered essential to recovery, a bank-note, slipped into the hand of 
the pfitient, with a gentle pressiu-e and an imperative whisper — * Y'ou 
mustj my dear. You will seriously pain me if you refuse ' — ^placed 
the means of health at the disposal of the invalid. Hundreds of in- 
stances of his kindness to his brethren in the ministry might be 
recorded of him ; but it will be sufficient to say, that never was his 
sympathy or his assistance sought for in vain, and that it was more 
irequently proffered than solicited. 

He was also fond of* assisting young persons who had an e^ddent 
vocation for a religious life, to prosecute tiieir studies, and realise their 
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pious intention. If he felt convinced that the vocation was real, and 
that they were likely to serve religion, and reflect credit on the Church, 
he encouraged and fostered their piety; and were they in circumstances 
that rendered material aid necessary, he contrived to send them to 
Rome, or to some college at home, to accomplish the object of their 
desires. He considerably strengthened his own order in Ireland by 
his selection of subjects, and by his liberality in enabling them to 
complete their course of study. 

That remarkable trait in his character — his hospitality — merits 
special notice. Hospitality is not always a proof of generosity or 
londness of disposition, for there are many who freely entertain from 
ostentation, or a wish to eclipse their neighbours ; but Father Mathew's 
hospitality was bom of his nature— it sprang from his heart — ^it mani- 
fested itself in his youth — it grew and increased with his years. 

He had not been long in Cork, when his brother Charles, returning 
from one of his voyages, came to pay the priest a visit. Proceeding 
to the Friary, he ascended the stairs that led to the gallery, or loft, 
wliich was occupied by the two friars, Father Donovan and Father 
Mathew. As he approached the top of the stairs, he was surprised to 
hear bursts of laughter, and other immistakable indications of pleasure 
and good fellowship ; and on entering the low-ceiled room belonging 
to his brother, he was quite taken aback at the spectacle which met 
his astonished gaze. There was a company of about twenty surround- 
ing a well-served table, plentifully supplied witii glasses and decanters, 
hot water, lemons, sugar, wine and whisky, the usual and orthodox 
* et ceteras ; ' and Father Mathew at the head of the table, * looking,' 
said Charles, ^ as happy as a king — quite in his element — delighted at 
seeing so many people enjoying themselves.' Songs and toasts, wit 
and humotur, fun and jollity, were the order of the evening ; but at a 
reasonable hour — earlier, perhaps, than most of the guests thought 
necessary — the party broke up, and the brothers were left together to 
talk over the past, and speculate as to the friture. The guests of that 
evening were, some of them, his brother clergymen — others, the 
friends with whom he had become acquainted since his arrival in 
Cork, and who, loving him then, loved him to the last. 

When a grand entertainment of this kind was given by either of 
the friars, it was necessary to convert the other chamber into a kitchen; 
and Father Donovan came out in great force on such occasions, for he 
had quite a genius for cooking. 

*Poor Theobald Mathew,' says a brother priest, fondly looking 
back to the earliest years of his mission, * was never so happy as when 
he had a dozen of us around him. He was as good a host as ever 
lived — ftdl of innocent gaiety, and as easily amused as a child.' 

Fond of company as he was. especially when he himself was lord of 
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the feast, he was never, even once, guilty of excess, or indeed of the 
slightest approach to it. As an intimate fi*iend of his happily re- 
marked*—*^ He was always cautious, but convivial — fond of seeing 
people enjoy themselves, but never once bordering on being the worse 
of wine.' Singularly abstemious himself, he did not in any way run 
counter to the custom of the day, much less so when he assumed the 
duties of a host ; in which capacity he neither spared his wine nor 
refrained from pressing his guests to * help themselves.' In those days, 
the idea of any man wilfully abstaining from the use of the ^ gifts oif 
God,' was never dreamt of; or if a case were mentioned where a 
person did not drink wine, or had an aversion to whisky-punch, it was 
at once set down to eccentricity, or to some constitutiwial tendency — 
perhaps to insanity — ^which might be developed by the use of stimu- 
lants. Father Mathew then took the world as he found it, never 
imagining that a day was to come when he should lead a crusade 
against its most deeply-rooted customs, and to assail strong drink with 
all the enthusiasm and ardour of a soldier of the Cross. He may have 
been constitutionally, or from taste, averse to the free use of wine ; 
but his prevailing motive was the danger of giving scandal, and the 
necessity which compelled him, a priest y to be more circumspect than 
other men. A glass or two of wine, or a ' tumbler of punch,' plenti- 
fidly but dexterously * watered,' was the extent of his indulgence. 
And, as an invariable rule, long before the hand of the clock pointed 
to ten, he slipped away from whatever company he happened to be 
with, and was on his way to his apartment in the Friaiy, or to his 
modest, though afterwards historic, house in Cove Street. 

Father Mathew was a most agreeable companion ; for, which is a 
thing very rare to be met with, he combined the two opposite qualities 
of being a first-itite listener and a first-rate raconteur. His powers as 
a listener were rather severely but successfully tested on one occasion, 
when he obtained unmerited credit for the (Usplay of other qualities 
which had no possible 1 opportunity for their exercise. Among the 
guests whom he entertained that day was a thorough-paced bore from 
a neighbouring town, who not only talked of himself, his affairs, his 
opinions, his views of things in particular and things in general, his 
wisdom, his sagacity, his extraordinary depth of penetration, &c., 
but took good care that no one else should as much as edge in a word. 
A mill, with a fine head of water, and the machinery in fuU motion, 
could scarcely vie with this sublime bore, who, though he contrived 
to do his duty manfully at dinner, and with the ^ materials ' after- 
wards, never stopped the flow of his discourse for a single minute. 
He literally held Father Mathew by the ear for the whole of that 
evening. But his host was in one of his grandest listening moods. 
He looked full at his loquacious guest, with eyes beaming with benevo- 
lence, nodding from time to time * like a mandarin,' occasionally ejacu- 
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ktmg ^ Ah ! ' in a tone of surprise or sympathj, and, on very rare 
occasions, affording breathing-time to the speaker bj such expressions 
as * Dear me, sir ! * * How very strange ! * * It is quite wonderiul, my 
dear sir ! ' This was the extent of Father Mathew's share in that 
evening^s conversation. And yet, when the unwearied bore bade 
good night to his host, and got out into the street, he clutched the 
arm of the disgusted friend who had introduced him and brought him 
to dine, saying, ' My dear fellow, I had no idea that Mr. Mathew was 
so agreeable a man. I assure you I have been most pleasingly dis- 
appointed in him. So full of anecdote ! So charming a companion ! 
Such sound common sense ! Beally I don't know when I spent so 
delightful an evening.' 

Now, a bore of this kind was a positive relief to Father Mathew, 
who rejoiced when he could have some one with him who relieved 
him of the trouble of talking. But few could enter more usefully and 
profitably into conversation than he could, when he pleased to do so, 
or who narrated striking events or described circumstances of personal 
occurrence with better effect. 

Though leading a life of extraordinary activity, and absorbed in the 
duties of his ministry, he still found time for reading other than 
strictly professional works. He was generally acquainted with the 
literature of the day, and could criticise with acuteness the merits of 
a popular work, pointing out, with tmfailing accuracy, its good or evil 
tendency, its fallacies or its truths. To books of travel he was much 
inclined ; but where the traveller penetrated some new country, ex- 
plored virgin forests, or described the habits, customs, modes of life, 
and superstitions of a wild race, Father Matliew was captivated by 
his pAges. For natural history he had the greatest partiality, as it 
enabled him better to understand the benignity of Providence, its care 
for all created things, and the wonderful adaptation of the animal 
creation to the sphere in which it was destined to exist. Whatever, 
in the wonders or the beauties of creation, spoke of the. glory, the 
greatness, or the beneficence of the Supreme Being, filled the heart of 
Father Mathew with thankfulness and praise. He was likewise deeply 
interested in biographical works, especially when their subject was the 
life of a man eminent for his public virtue, the devotion of his talents 
or energies to the good of his country, the elevation of his race, or 
the redemption firom bondage of some down-trodden branch of the 
great human femily. * Plutarch's Lives,' which contain so many instances 
of heroic virtue and lofty deeds, had a peculiar charm for a nature 
such as his, which, while compassionate towards human weakness, 
soared above everything low, mean, or little. 

When he did not read himself, he contrived to have one of his 
young friends to read for him : and afler a good dinner, and a pleasant 
chat, which placed the most timid at his ease^ the request was made : 
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' Perhaps, my dear, you would be good enough to read some pages of 
an interesting book for me ? * — which request was irresistible as a 
royal command. Thus there were two persons benefited by the read- 
ing—the listener and the reader. 

Father Mathew had extraordinary success as a peace-maker. To 
restore peace in distracted families was the very thing in which he 
most delighted, as well fix>m the natural prompting of his disposition, 
as from a sense of religious obligation. His visits under such circum- 
stances were those of an angel. It was impossible to resist the tender- 
ness of his pleading or the earnestness of his importimity ; and many 
a husband and wife had reason to bless his timely interference ; and 
so also had many a parent, to whom the wayward child was restored, 
in duty and affection, by his persuasive counsels. Generally, he was 
sent for in cases of the kind ; but were he not sent for in a case 
which had come to his knowledge, he would contrive to make a visit 
at the right moment ; and not even the haughtiest or most self-willed 
could quarrel with Father Mathc&v, or feel humiliated by his good 
offices. ' I declare, sir,* said a gentleman to his friend, one day in 
the public street, as Father Mathew lefl them, ^ I believe that man 
has some extraordinary power about him. I had not the best feeling 
towards him, on account of something that annoyed me ; but, sir, I 
do assure you, the moment he grasped me by the hand, there was aa 
end to my anger. I can't tell what it is ; but if we lived in another 
age, I should be inclined to say there was magic in it.' ^ Would that 
we had more of such magic and such magicians in these days,' was 
the answer of his friend. 

To be a peace-maker was one thing, but to be a match-maker was 
quite another. To overtures of every kind which had match-making 
for their object, he lent a deaf ear. He had no objection to see his 
young friends happy — quite the contrary ; but with the young people 
themselves, their parents, and their friends. Father Mathew left such 
matters. Nor were tempting offers wanting — offers which might well 
shake the firmness of most men. One gentleman offered him a 
thousand pounds if he brought about a marriage with a lady on whon: 
the gentleman had fixed his — ^intentions. The offer was declined 
with good temper. 

Doing good everywhere, consulted by rich and applied to by poor 
promoting every useful or charitable object, possessing the respect 
and confidence of all creeds and classes in his adopted city — such wat^ 
Fatlier Mathew, when called upon to assume a new position, and tc 
undertake duties which, while disturbing the entire course of hi^ 
priestly life, drew him from the even tenor of his missionary career, 
to new scenes, new acquaintances, a new field of action, new labours, 
and new anxieties. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The House of Industry and its Inmates — The Pioneers of the Cause — 
William Martin's Appeal — Grave Deliberation — Father Mathew crosses 
the Kubicon. . 

Fatheb Mathew had been for some years one of the Governors of 
the House of Industry — the Cork Workhouse of those days — ^in which 
the poor waifs and strays of society, the wretched and the broken- 
down, the victims of their own folly, or of the calamities, accidents, 
and vicissitudes of life, found a miserable home. To a man of his 
nature, such an assemblage of destitute and helpless hmnan beings 
was a cause of the truest sympathy, as of constant enquiry and con- 
sideration. He possessed &e key to open harder hearts and imlock 
closer breasts than theirs : and many a tale of folly and of sin was 
whispered in his ear in accents of self-reproach, by the miserable 
inmates of that house. The dilapidated drunkard excited his compas- 
sion, but the orphan child of the drunkard made his heart bleed with 
sorrow. While he saw, in that last of asylums, many a victim of the 
changing ^Eishions of the day, of industry turned into a new channel, 
of sickness or decrepitude, he likewise saw in its dismal walls the 
dupes of their own besotted folly, the slaves of a passion that seemed 
to be as uncontrollable as it was fatal in its consequences. Here, in 
this wretched abode, was the worldly ruin which, from the pulpit 
and in the confessional, he had so often depicted as one of the results 
of this destructive vice : and in the hospitals, in the jail, in the lunatic 
asyliun, as in the haunts of in&my, he witnessed other phases of the 
same terrible infatuation. 

On the Board of Governors with Father Mathew was one who, 
himself a convert to the doctrine of total abstinence, never failed to 
direct his attention to a case more remarkable in its distressing features 
than another, with the observation — ^ Strong drink is the cause of this.' 
And having excited the compassionate sympathy of his hearer, he 
would add, * Oh, Theobald Mathew ! if thou would only give thy aid, 
much good could be done in this city.' 

Long before Father Mathew had the slightest idea of taking any 
part in the temperance movement, William Martin had made up his 
mind that Theobald Mathew was, of all others, the man best suited to 
render it successful. 

For some eight or ten years previous to the now recognised com- 
mencement of the movement in Ireland, attempts of various kinds had 
been made in Cork to diminish, if possible, the evils of intemperance, 
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and bring the working classes of that city to believe in the virtue of 

sobriety. Among those who were the early and most promiaent 

labourers in the then unpromising field, were the Rev. Nicholaa 

Dunscombe, Richard Dowden, and William Martin. The first was %.; 

Protestant clergyman ; the second was a distinguished member of i» 

local Unitarian body, remarkable for his broad philantliropy, and hit 

advanced opinions on all questions of social progress and reform ; wi 

the third was the honest and earnest Quaker who afterwards glorii 

in the title of * Grandfather of the Temperance Cause.' These 

and a few others of inferior note, worked resolutely and bravely, b 

with comparatively little success. They had not the ear, and thei 

fore found it impossible to reach the heart, of the local communi 

They were, in the first place, of a different religious persuasion to 

of the great bulk of the population ; and, in the second place, 

preached a doctrine which excited the wonder of some, but die ridi 

of more. A few believed, and became converts, and the tiny ri 

swelled in the course of time to laiger dimensions ; but it never flo 

with the strength and volume of a stream. Mr. Dunscombe was earai 

and spoke with aU the force of sincerity, but comparatively in vai 

with no result adequate to his zeal and his persistent advo 

Richard Dowden employed every art of the practised orator to enfoi 

his views, or to obtain even a single convert. He now tried what 

and humour, and comical description could do, and, if that feiled, 

had recourse to eloquent denunciation and passionate appeal ; still 

numbers in his society might have been easily counted. Wi 

Martin gave his testimony, and essayed his powers of persuasion ; b 

laughter and derision were for years the only apparent result of 

well-meant efforts. Now and then, others, including some exoelli 

members of the Society of Friends, spoke in persuasive accents, 

made affectionate appeals to audiences more or less incredulous 

unsympathising, which were generally drawn together more 

curiosity, or perhaps a hope of witnessing * some fun,* tiian from 

other motive. Tea parties were occasionally held, and these celebi 

tions attracted many yoimg people, who came rather in search 

amusement than with the desire of being instructed or improvi 

What the pioneers of the movement could do, they did ; but notwii 

standing the earnestness, the sincerity, and the single-mindedness of 

advocates, the doctrine was unpalatable, or it was ridiculed as abi 

or condemned as fe.natical, and its practice was regarded, almost g 

rally, as a kind of eccentricity very nearly bordering upon madni 

* Now, moderation — if these people only stopped there — is all well 

its way, and is commendable rather than otherwise, for we ou^t to 

moderate in the use of the gifts of God ; but total abstinence ! — ^why t 

is the dream of a madman, and a downright Aying in the fiM>e of 
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videnoe.* This is how those who condescended to * argue ' the question 
delivered themselves of their indignant feelings. There was, besides, 
a kind of vague suspicion that there was some concealed object, some- 
thing lurking in the background, in this desire on the part of Protest- 
ants * to entangle Catholics in their societies.* This suspicion, utterly 
without foundation, was still not devoid of a certain influence in closing 
the ears of the working classes against well-meant advice and disin- 
terested advocacy. So that, while a few laboured zealously and 
perseveringly to preach the cause, they advanced but slowly* and 
painfully, as it were inch by inch, and made little headway against the 
tide of popular indiiference or popular mistrust. In vain a reformed 
veteran, whom excess had brought to the verge of the grave, to 
decrepitude and misery, appealed to his then vigorous upright 
f form, and his comfortable dress and decent position, to convince his 
i hearers of the benefit which he had received from a total avoidance of 
' the cause of his former ruin and disgrace. With as little profit did a 
; respectable mechanic refer to his years of folly and tribulation, and 
J contrast them with his present security and independence. The 
' advocates were listened to, and applauded, but rarely was their example 
: imitated. The right man was wanted for the cause, and he was soon 
* to oome. 

* Oh, Theobald Mathew, if thm would but take the cause in hand !* 
t was the constant appeal of William Martin to the benevolence of the 
i most popular and influential priest of the day. These appeals were 
i not addressed to a dull ear or an insensible heart. ' Thou could do 
t such good to these poor creatures,' were words which haunted the 
k memory and stirred the conscience of Father Mathew. For some 
i time he made no sign which could indicate that he was seriously con- 
i sidering the proposal to undertake the leadership of the movement. 
t But never was a grave proposal more anxiously considered in all its 
1:5' bearings. Seriously and solemnly did Theobald Mathew commune 
ir with himself in the solitude of his chamber, and fervently and hiunbly 
,it did he pray to God to vouchsafe him light and guidance. 
f Father Mathew was now in his 4:7th year, and possessed an exten- 
^. sive and profound experience of his fellow-men. In every phase of 
iftlife and grade of society, and under every circumstance common to a 
iillarge community, that experience had been gained. In the mansions 
jriof the rich, in the garrets of the poor, amongst those endowed with the 
>]](• wealth of the world, and those to whom a week's sickness brought with 
fjflit the horrors of actual want, he had witnessed the working of a vicious 
[ iiand pervading habit. He had seen the happiness of the brightest home 
,biwrecked by the weakness of a father, the folly of a husband, or the 
fjiiideeper and more terrible misery caused by the in&tuation of the 
)jthmother and the wife. He had witnessed ruin and dishonour brought 

f2 
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upon young men who had entered upon life with buoyant hopes, and 
the most brilliant pros^Jects of success. He had beheld the prosperous 
merchant, the successful trader, the energetic manufacturer, sink gradu- 
ally into Imnkruptcy and decay. With even greater sorrow, he had 
seen the light of genius extinguished in hopeless gloom, and splendid 
talents flimg recklessly away. To use his own expressive words, he 
had seen the stars of heaven fall, and the cedars of Lebanon laid low.i 
In the prison, the madhouse, the hospital, the workhouse, he recognised 
the tictims of this absorbing passion. Poverty and disease, debasement 
and crime, he in a great measiure attributed to its baneful influence. 
He admired and was proud of the intelligence of the artisans of his 
city, but he deplored their recklessness and their improvidence. He 
knew many, many families, that ought to be independent, even in the 
enjoyment of comforts, plunged in a state of chronic misery, and fre- 
quently indebted for a single meal to the accommodation of the pawn- 
office — children in rags and squalor, with coarse words upon their 
yoimg lips — ^wives despairing and broken-hearted, husbands debauched 
or brutal. 

All this, and more, had pressed upon his mind, filling him with 
sorrow and dismay, not imagining how a remedy was to be had for au 
evil of such magnitude, so deeply-rooted and so widely spread. Was 
there not Religion ? — why could it not prove of avail in this instance? 
It had accomplished greater miracles — ^why not this ? But the difli- 
culty — and no man knew it better than Father Mathew — was how to 
bring the infiuence of religion to bear upon the habitual and confirmed 
drunkard. The drunkard was not the one to attend to the ministra- 
tions of his clergyman ; he frequently failed to comply with one of 
the most obvious duties of the Christian — namely, to go to his place 
of woi-ship on the Sunday. If he occasionally made resolutions of 
amendment, he neglected to fortify those resolutions with the grace of 
religion. His fiital habit was a bar between him and the religious 
infiuence. He fought against it, or kept it a distance: and if he 
yielded to it at last, it was perhaps on his bed of damp straw, to which 
drink had brought him, or on a pallet in the hospital, to which an 
accident or injury received in some savage conflict had consigned him. 
Then indeed he promised amendment' for the future; but Father 
Mathew knew, alas! too well, how, once out of danger, such promises, 
extorted by fear, were broken in health — broken as easily as strong 
men break bands of straw— -or, like the impress of the foot on the 
sand, were washed away by the next wave. 

What cotdd he do ? — Father Mathew asked himself in the solitude 
of his midnight musing — what could he do for the people he so truly 
loved ? How coiUd he benefit the poor, in whose sorrows, sufferings, 
and poverty he recognised the image of his Redeemer ? Was there 
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ri'ally a remedy in this pledge of total abstinence, this total avoidance 
of the cause of the evils he deplored ? Would it, could it, be ever 
adopted — that is, generally, or to any extent ? Were not the habits, 
customs, feelings, and associations of the Irish people opposed to this 
total renunciation of a long-accustomed indulgence ? Were all the 
social enjoyments to be given up ? Was moderation^ that which he 
had practised during his entire life, and which he had so often seen 
enhance the delights of friendly intercourse — was this to be condeijaned 
as an evil ? Was wine to be banished from the table, and anathema- 
tised as an unmitigated mischief? Did not hundreds of his own per- 
sonal friends, his most esteemed and honoured friends, men of 
blameless lives — good and religious and charitable — did not they use 
it and enjoy it, and in moderation too ? Was he to tell them that 
tlietf were doing wrong ? 

Then, there were vast interests which would be imperilled by the 
change from a habit which was so universal. Enormous capital was 
invested in breweri<^s and distilleries. Thousands of families were 
living in independence by this trade, discharging all the duties of 
citizenship, educating and providing for their own children, and not 
neglecting the children of the j)oor ; contributing to the charities, 
supporting every useful institution, and freely responding to every 
appeal on behalf of religion. Were there not fully five hundred 
retailers of drink in his own city, almost every one of whom he knew, 
and from many of whom he had obtained liberal assistance in his good 
works? and were their families to be thrown on the world, and by 
his hand, too ? 

Then again, would the attempt succeed, as he was told it would if 

he would only aid it ? Was not the opposing power too great to be 

overcome ? The personal interests of those engaged in the trade — 

the habits and customs of society — the weakness of man's nature, — 

were not these fatal obstacles to the success of so desperate an attempt ? 

Was it prudent, was it wise, was it honest, to undertake so tremendous 

a task, Avhen, in all human probability^, the result would be none other 

than failure ? Besides, there were the friends whom he would pain, 

the friendships which it might sever, the injury which it would inflict. 

Nay, his own flesh and blood — tlie brothers of his youth — ^their young 

children, whom he loved with such yearning fondness — the husband 

of his sister — these would be among the victims of his mission, were 

that mission to be successful I Was he also tx) abandon the darling 

object of his life, that noblest ambition of the Minister of Religion, 

the completion of a temple to the worship of the Deity ? 

Thoughts such as these passed through the jjerplexed mind of the 
good priest, as he i-emembered the frequent appeal, * Oh ! Theobald 
Matliew, if thou would only give thy aid to the cause, what good thou 
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wouldst do for these poor creatures ! ' and passed in review the dan- 
gers and obstacles which he woi^ld have to encounter could he bring 
himself to take so formidable a step. Vanity had no seductions in a 
moment and in an issue like this. The responsibility was too awful, 
tlie risk too terrible, the consequences of success too grave, the sliame 
of failure too bitter. In prayer, on his knees before his Grod, he 
sought for guidance from on high : and if, after long and anxious 
deliberation, and frequent mental struggles, he became at last con- 
vinced that the cause was one in which, for the sake of his people, he 
ought boldly and unreservedly to embark, and decided on placing 
himself at the head of the movement, may we not believe that he 
received the guidance which he so reverently sought? 

He did not decide until after long and anxious deliberation ; but 
once having decided, he acted promptly, as a man whose mind was 
thoroughly made up. Like Caesar, he had crossed the Rubicon. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



He consults William Martin — ' Here goes, in the name of God ! ' — The 
Horse-Bazaar —The Movement progresses — Billy Martin — ^William's 
Oratory — William's gentler Breathings — The Reconcilement. 

That was a joyful day to honest William Martin on which, early in 
April 1838, he received a message from Father Matliew, requesting his 
presence that evening at the house in Cove Street. William, as he after- 
wards assured his friends, * had a presentiment of what was about to 
happen,' and for that day he carried his sixty-eight years as jaimtily as 
if they had been only thirty. At the appointed moment he was at the 
door, which was open for his reception ; and there, at the threshold, 
stood his friend Theobald Mathew ready to receive him, his handsome 
countenance radiant witli kindness and good nature. ' Welcome I 
Mr. Martin ; welcome ! my dear friend. It is very kind of you to 
come to me at so short a notice, and so punctually too.' * I was right 
glad to come to thee, Theobald Mathew, for I expected that thou had 
good news for me.' * Well, Mr. Martin, I have sent for you to assist 
me in forming a temperance society in this neighboiuhood.' * I knew 
it ! ' said William : something seemed to tell me that thou wouldst 
do it at last.' * My dear sir, it was not a matter to be Undertaken 
lightly, and I feel that there are many difficulties in the way.' ' There 
are difficulties in everything we do,' remarked William ; * but thou 
knowest we must conquer them.' *Very true, my dear friend, we 
must try and do so. You remember that a considerable time ago 
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you spoke to me on the subject at the House of Industry.' I remem- 
ber it well, and that I often spoke to thee abou^ it, and told t}iee that 
ihovL were the only man that could help us/ ^ At that time,' con- 
tinued Fatiber Matibiew, ' I could not see my way clearly to take up the 
question ; but I have thought much of it since then, and I think I do 
see my' way now. I have been asked by several good men to take up 
the cause, and I feel I can no longer refuse. How are we to begin, 
Mr. Martin ? ' * Easily enough,' said honest William. ^ Appoint a 
place to hold the meeting, fix a day and hour— ^and that's the way to 
begin.' * Will Tuesday next, at seven o'clock, in my sc&oolroomi 
answer ? ' asked Father Mat^ew. ' It's the very thing,' said William, 
who added — * This will be joyful news for our friends. Oh I Theobald 
Mathew, thou hast made me a happy man this night.' An affectionate 
pressure of the hand was the response. 

This, indeed, was great news for the friends of temperance — ^for 
those who had struggled so long, and in vain, to arrest even the decent 
attention of the community, and who had seen such little result from 
their many years of earnest and disinterested labours. They rejoiced 
unfeignedly, and wisely considered that the cause was menceforth 
destined to advance ; though no one could have then imagined that it 
would ever have assumed the importance which it obtained in scarcely 
more than a year from that date. People do not anticipate miraculous 
revolutions ; and what was to happen was of this class. 

When it became generally Imown through the city that Father 
Mathew had taken this important step, some applauded him, and said 
that it was in keeping with his other good works ; but a much larger 
number ridiculed the notion of his joining the * ^natics.' Those who 
were inclined to take a lenient view of his folly, said he had lost his 
usual good sense, or attributed his conduct partly to a momentary 
impulse, and partly to his natural un^villingness to say * no ' to any 
application. * And then those temperance leUows have been so pes- 
tering and bothering the poor man, that he could not resist their im- 
portunities.' To say the truth, many of his friends were deeply 
disgusted at what they regarded as an imaccountable freak, or at the 
best, an instance of pitiable weakness. 

The meeting was not a large one, whatever its future influence upon 
the coimtry and upon the people. Of course, the veterans were there 
to witness the triumph of their courage and fidelity. Several of the 
personal followers of Father Mathew were there also. But of those in 
whose behalf he had consented to place himself in a position from 
which his natural modesty shrank, there was a small attendance. It 
mattered little, however, what the attendance was, whether small or 
great ; it was the work to be then undertaken which was of importance. 
The place of meeting was auspicious and appropriate. It was the 
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schoolroom in which^ for nearly twenty years, since when it had been 
established by the good priest who now placed himself at the head of 
another movement for tlie good of the people, thousands of the chil- 
dren of the poor had been taught, trained, and fed within its walls, and 
prepared, by knowledge and by industry, for the better discharge of 
their duties in life. 

Father Mathew took the chair, and opened the proceedings in a 
short address. He briefly described the object for which he-had called 
his friends together, and referred to the frequent applications that had 
been made to him by gentlemen who differed from him in religion, 
but who were known and respected for their worth and benevolence. 

These gentlemen (he continued) are good enough to sny that I could be useful 
in promoting the great virtue of temperance, and arresting the spread of drunken- 
ness. I am quite alive to the evils which this vice brings with it, especially to 
the humbler classes, who are naturally most exposed to its temptation, and liable 
to yield to its seductive influences. I have always endeavoured, as a minister of 
religion, to discourage drunkenness, not with the success I desired, it is true ; but 
I yielded to no one in my wish to see our working classes sober and self-respect^ 
ing. I could not refuse to listen to the many appeals made to me. Your respected 
friend Mr. Martin has often asked me to do what I am about to do this night — 
and Mr. Dlden, whom you well know, has told me that ' the mission was from 
God, and that I should not reject it.' My dear friends, I much fear that your 
kind partiality has made you overlook my many defects, and attribute to me 
merits which I am very fiir from possessing ; but if, through any humble instru- 
mentality of mine, I can do good to ray fellow-creatures, and give glory to God, 
I feel I am bound, as a minister of the Gospel, to throw iUl personal considerations 
aside, and try and give a helping hand to gentlemen who have, afforded me so 
excellent an example. Indeed, if onty one poor soul could be rescued from de- 
struction by what we are now attempting, it would be giving glory to God, and 
well worth all the trouble we could take. No person in health has any need o£ 
intoxicating drinks. My dear friends, you don't require them, nor do I require 
them — neither do I take them. Many of you here have proved that they can be 
done without, for you are strong in health, and in the possession of all your facul- 
ties. After much reflection on the subject, I have come to the conviction that 
there is no necessity for them for anyone in good health ; and I advise you all 
to follow my example. I will be the first to sign my name in the book which is 
on the table, and I hope we shall soon have it i^l. 

Father Mathew then approached the table, and, taking the pen, 
sfiid, in a voice heard by all and remembered by many to this day — 
* Here goes, tn the name of God V and signed as follows — * Revd. 
Theobald Mathew, C.C, Cove Street, No. 1.' 

It is not possible to describe the exultation of William Martin, 
and the deep satisfaction felt by others ; it is sufficient to say that 
sixty names were enrolled that night, including the names of some who, 
now much advanced in life, are still fdithful to the promise of that 
memorable evening — the 10th of April 1838. 

From that moment Father Mathew became public property. His 
time was thenceforward no longer his own, and his house was soon to 
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lose its accustomed privacy. Day by day, there grew upon him an 
amount of labour, labour of body and of mind, such as periiaps no 
otjier man ever went through, and which, could he at all hav^ antici- 
pated it when he wrote that signature in the book, might have appalled 
even his self-sacrificing spirit. 

Now, indeed, his twenty-five years of devotion to the service of his 
feUow-citizens proved to him of infinite value. His reputation, for 
every virtue which could adorn a man or a priest, had long been 
established in the hearts of the mass of the population, with whom 
his name had become a household word, the type of goodness, and 
charity, and compassionateness. No man had ever more successfully 
prepared the way for his own work, or so securely laid the foundations — 
broad, deep, wide, and solid — of his own futiu« fame, as he had done 
during those five-and-twenty years. In his confessional, in his pulpit, 
in the squalid garret, in the haunts of fever, by the bed-side of the 
sinner, in the wards of the cholera hospital, in his munificent charities, 
in his tmostentatious benevolence, in his acts of imtold kindness and 
generosity — in his whole life^-lsLj the secret of his marveUous success 
—-of the miraculous progress of the movement of which he had now 
become the leader. He may have been, and indeed was, derided by 
many, though only for a short time ; but no one was ibolish or wicked 
enoagh to question either the sincerity of his conviction, or the purity 
of his motives. Theobald Mathew's character was beyond the reach 
of calumny. In the reverence of the people for that character was 
based the foundation of the temperance cause in Cork — in Ireland — 
in Scotland and England — in America. No other man~could have 
done the work ; he did it, because he was the right man to do it. 

At the next meeting, to which liie public were invited through 
placards, the signatures were much increased ; for once it was generally 
known that Father Matliew had * a society of his own,' the interest of 
the working classes was attracted to^^'ards it. Soon the crowds became 
so great, that fears were entertained of the security of the loft of the 
old store in which the meetings were held on two nights in the week, 
and also on Sunday, after * last Mass.' Curiosity, no doubt, attracted 
numbers to these meetings. They desired to ascertain for themselves 
what Father Mathew reallff said, and if it were possible that he 
recommended jieople to give up drink of every kind, and that he 
adopted the motto of * Billy Martin ' — ^not to * touch, taste, or handle,' 
what William unflatteringly designated as * poison ' and * l>rewers' wash.' 
To tJiei^ great amazement, they found that their faithful and beloved 
friend, the friend of the poor and tlie needy, whose every effort had 
been devoted to the service of tlie people, did advise them, in simple 
and affectionate language, to avoid a certain cause of danger, uiid to 
prefer solid comforts to a'fiilse and fleeting gratification. He told them 
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tiome of the facta of his experience, which facts now assumed a more 
startling eigiiiiicanoe to his own mind ; and depicting in forcible but 
imexaggerated language the misery and ruin, the sorrow and disgrace, 
which drink brought upon society, especially on those who live by the 
sweat of their brow and the labour of their hands, he exhorted them to 
think of their own interests, their children's welfare, their happiness in this 
world and in the next, and, with the courage of a truly Chnstian people, 
to free themselves from the bondage of a degrading habit. Coming 
from anyone, such advice was good ; but urged by Father Mathew, 
it was irresistible. Thus more was done by him in a few weeks for 
temperance in Cork than had been accomplished in twice that number 
of years before. 

It became thereibre indispensable that a suitable place should be 
foimd, which would be capable of accommodating the thousands who 
flocked to the preaching of the new doctrine. Fortunately, it was 
found in the Horse Bazaar, a great covered space, in which, for yean 
after, more than 4,000 persons were frequently assembled. It was 
quite convenient to Father Mathew's house in Cove Street, and was 
placed imreservedly at his disposal by one of his sincerest friends and 
most devoted followers, Mrs. O'Connor. It was in this vast and 
dimly-lighted building that temperance was rocked and nursed, and 
that the sturdy infant grew strong and robust and bold, until even- 
tually it attracted public attention to what it was doing. 

At first. Father Mathew did not speak at any length, and preferred 
that the speaking should fall to the share of others ; and the walls of 
the Bazaar rang night after night with fervid and impassioned oratory, 
such as, whatever some may think to the contrary, a theme of the 
kind is calculated to elicit and inspire* Nor was there any lack of 
really clever speakers now surromiding Father Mathew. He had 
nearly all the old and practised advocates, who had the usual argu- 
ments at their fingers' ends ; but he had likewise men of ability and 
enthusiasm, who flung into their advocacy all the ardour of their 
youth, and who, with the versatility and vivacity common to their 
country, enlivened their addresses by humorous descriptions and witty 
and amusing sallies. The speaking had the charm of variety and 
contrast. Following after the homely good sense and oftentimes un- 
consciously comical oratory of * Billy Martin,' as people would persiBt 
in calling him, there flashed a brilliant speech from Frank Walsh, a 
barrister of local celebrity, one of the best popular orators of the day, 
and a man beloved for the genial kindness of his disposition. Frank 
Walsh was an invaluable aid to Father Mathew, and one of the finet 
to make attractive the meetings of the Bazaar. He could elicit the 
tear by his pathos, and delight his audience by his playful fency and 
happy mimicry. Then some honest artisan, bonquering his bashful-' 
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iiess, narrated his experience, sometimes with homely simplicity, but 
as often with genuine humour. Then there was the secretary, James 
M*Kenna-— more generally called Kenna — who had known tiie two 
sides of the question from personal experience, and whose speeches 
iifequently partook of the character of rhapsodies, rather startling to 
the ear of the critic, but to which the evident sincerity of the speaker 
imparted the genuine ring. There were others : but it is not neces- 
sary that their names should be mentioned. Suffice it to say, that 
scarcely in any community could any cause have been better supplied 
with advocates, or a leader sustained by more zealous and devoted 
lieutenants. 

The movement rolled on majestically. The himdreds rapidly 
became thousands, and the thousands were, before the year was at an 
end, to become himdreds of thousands. Thus, in three months from 
the day that Father Mathew signed the book * in the name of God,* 
the niunber on the roll was 25,000 ; in five months it was 181,000 ; 
and in less than nine months— from April to December of the year 
1838— it was 156,000. So the temperance reformation went on, 
swelling like the tide, till it rushed with the force of a torrent. No 
wonder that * Billy Martin ' should occasionally, in the exuberance of 
his delight, depart from the decorous placidity of the FriendJ As 
this worthy man had much to do with inducing Father Madiew to 
join the movement, or rather to create and lead it, the present may be 
a fitting time to give the reader an idea of what * the Grandfether of 
the Cause ' was Hke. 

When he first adopted temperance notions, which were decidedly 
repugnant to his social and convivial habits, he was far advanced in 
life ; and when he signed his name on the 10th of April 1838, he was 
within two years of the patriarchal age of seventy. But he was as 
strong as an elephant, and as active as a horse--^the two animals he 
invariably introduced into what may be termed his sensation speeches. 
Broad, sturdy, and vigorous, he had gone into the cause with all the 
earnestness and obstinacy of his nature. Honest and upright in his 
dealings, he was just the man * to stand no nonsense,' and to despise 
half-measures from the bottom of his soul. William was a philan- 
thropist, and abhorred slavery and oppression of every kind. He was 
a negro emancipationist, and an enemy to capital punishment ; but to 
no cause did he devote a tithe of the ardour and energy that he did 
to temperance. He had given up whisky-punch and wine and porter 
himself; and why should not everyone do the same ? He made the 
sacrifice— if it were a sacrifice — and he shoidd like to know why every 
other person in the world should not do likewise ?| 

For years William had been accustomed to decorate his shop- 
window with flaring placards and startling pictures, which silently 
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though forcibly advocated his darling cause. Whatever came from the 
temperance printing-press, which most strikingly illustrated the folly, 
the ruin, or the disgrace of drunkenness, or depicted in the most glow- 
ing coloiu*8 the advantages of sobriety, found a place in this picture- 
gallery of his. No caricature of the * miserable drunkard ' was too 
broad for his taste ; it was impossible that the colours coidd be laid 
on too thick or too dark for William's satisfaction. Besides^ as he 
said, the public were to be frightened if they could not be argued out 
of the lolly and wickedness of their drinking habits ; and the ladies, 
too, he added, should be shown * what came of their drinking their 
couple of glasses of their nice port and their beautiful sherry.' There 
were pictures, therefore, to suit every understanding. Those who 
could not }ye won by examples of domestic felicity — in which a lady 
in pink, with a very small child sitting on the carpet at her feet, and 
a gentleman in a blue coat and yellow trowsers, reading by a lamp, 
pleasingly figured — were appealed to through their grosser sense — ^l)y 
the representation of a prodigious pliun-pudding bristling with huge 
almonds, or of a mammotli round of beef; while those who were 
insensible to persuasion, and should be dealt with sternly, were aroused 
to a sense of their danger by an internal scene, in which a gentleman 
was represented in the act of administering a second and evidently a 
superfluous blow to his wife, with a poker of gigantic dimensions ; or 
a street scene in which the * groggery ' and the brewery and distillery 
were represented as being under the direct superintendence, and 
indeed active management, of Satan and a host of hoofed and homed 
satellites. The mass of the community at that time regarded total 
abstinence as the wildest' of wild dreams, and the most foolish of 
absurdities ; and, in their eyes, he who preached it was either a fool, 
a knave, a dupe, or an impostor. But William did not care a button 
as to what people said or thought of him ; he resolved that if they 
would not listen to the truth they should see it. Therefore, every- 
thing novel and astoimding found an honoured place in his shop- 
window; and when a crowd gathered and gaped, great was his 
rejoicing thereat. 

He delighted in all the catch-words of temperance oratory, and 
repeated with undiminished relish certain couplets and scraps -which 
enriched the harangues of the ordinary temperance platforms — 
such as 

Drink of the fountain bubbling free ; 

'Twas good for Samson, and 'tis good for thee. 

Though a Friend, and a lover of peace, William was a fierce zealot 
in temperance. I am convinced he would have cheerfully gone to the 
stake — of coiu'se, after first sturdily fighting against it — in defence of 
his principles ; and it is much to be feared that he would not have 
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dealt over-mercifuUy with the * groggeries/ which were the objects of 
his special detestation, had he them in his power. He preached total 
abstinence on many occasions with an energy and vehemence startling 
to unaccustomed ears. His speech was at times rather a war-whoop 
than an appeal to tlie reasoning faculties. In this respect he was 
a remarkable contrast to those members of the Society of Friends who 
had joined at an early period. Gentle in manner, and persuasive in 
advocacy, they, when compared with William, were as the softest 
whispering of the gentlest zephyr to the swell and roar of the storm. 
Nor was William Martin always in the stormy mood : he could be 
humorous and playful, and relished lun amazingly, as well as indulged 
in it, to the vast delight of his audience — especially after the company 
had enjoyed a more than usually satisfactory tea. 

The writer well remembers the amazement depicted on the coun- 
tenances of two American Friends, whom Fatlier Mathew had brought 
with him to a * soiree,' while listening to a speech from William. He 
was in majestic force this night, and seemed evidently determined to 
afford his transatlantic brethren a lively idea of how things were done 
in Ireland. He revelled in comical pictiu^s and droll incidents, and 
he wound up with his favourite queries, which clinched the argument, 
and left his imaginary opponent trampled beneath his sturdy feet. 
Imagine this broad-shouldered vigorous old man of seventy roaring 
out the following questions and answers, his voice swelling in volume, 
and his vehemence culminating to a force quite prodigious, at the final 
and crushing assertion — * What does the Eace-horse drink ? — Water ! 
What does the Elephant drink ? — ^Water ! ! What does the Lion 
drink ? — ^Water ! ! ! It is good for Man, Beast, and Bird ! ! ! ! ' As 
he shouted out the last word, which he usually pronoimced as if it were 
spelt with a ' u ' instead of an * i,' he was carried away by his energy, 
and literally roared and stamped — ^the American Friends looking on in 
indescribable amazement, perhaps either dreading apoplexy for the 
imjmssioned orator, or the sudden giving way of the floor, which, no 
doubt, William sorely tried. Father Mathew thoroughly relished his 
friend William's exhibitions of ' earnestness and sincerity,' as he rather 
mildly designated these grand outbursts. The following, which was 
accurately reported at the time — it was spoken in 1843 — will afford a 
favoittable specimen of William Martin's gentler breathings : — 

* Well, my friends, how things are changed ! — thanks to your good 
President. I remember the time when I was the scoff and scorn of all 
Cork.' Here an old lady, from the root and vegetable market, with a 
deep lace frill to her snowy cap, which was ornamented with a broad 
ribbon of the most brilliant hue, remarked in a consolatory tone — 
* Don't mind what they did, Mr. Martin, darling — 'tis you had the 
sense, and they hadn't. God bless you ! you knew what was good for 
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poor craytiires, and *tis finely you're looking this blessed night, sure 
enough'. When the good-hiunoured laughter which this sally pro- 
voked had subsided, the speaker continued his address — 'Tis a great 
change for the better. But I knew how it would be. When that 
meeting was held on the 10th of April 1888, and your respected 
President undertook the task, I felt as if a load was taken off my 
shoulders, and put upon Theobald Mathew's.' Mr. Martin, finding his 
audience to be in the most amiable mood, thus pleasantly relaxed : — 

I will just tell you an anecdote, to show you how foolish a poor fellow may 
become when he has a little drop in. There was a man named John Turner, 
who thought that he should go to the public«hou8e, and take a pint of porter ; he 
had 2s, 6d, in his pockety besides the price of two pints. Well, John Turner 
went in, and called for one pint, and then he called for another, and at last poor 
John Turner fell asleep. Now there were some * purty boys ' in the tap-room at 
the time, and they got a cork and burned it over the candle, and smeared poor 
John's face, until he became like a black. Well, one said that he ought to cut 
off one of John's whiskers ; and when that one was off, they didn't think it was 
fair but to cut off the other, until John Turner was clipped as bare as a fighting 
cock. ' Let us look at his pockets,' said they ; and they looked in, and saw 
2s. 6d., and they took it out. After that they got a looking-glass, and put it 
opposite to him, and then they shook him to waken him. John opened his eyes, 
and rubbed them, and took a peep in the glass. 'Oh, dear! is this me?' said 
John — * no, it can't : it must be some other man. I was a fair man, and I had 
whiskers on me — and this fellow is black, and hasn't a hair on his face. Oh 
dear! oh dear!' Siiid poor John, 'who am I at all? Well, if it is m6,' said 
John, ' I'll soon find out, for I had 2s. 6d, in my pocket : and if I haven't it^ I 
can't be John Turner.' He put his hand in his pocket, and there was no 2s, 6rf. 
to be found — so he said that he couldn't be John Turner. He then thought that 
if anyone should know him, it should be his wife ; so he rolled and staggered to 
the door, and he rapped, and he says — * Is it here one John Turner lives ?' * It 
is,' says his wife, who opened the door. * Am I John Turner ? — look at me, and 
tell me am I John Turner? * * You are not John,' says the wife ; ' John had a 
nice feir face, and had fine whiskers — and you have none ; and John, my John, 
used to walk steadily, and hold himself up like a man — but you are staggering 
about like a drunken fool, and you are nearly doubled up.' 'Oh dear! oh dear! 
then who am I ? ' said John Turner. * No matter who you are,' said the wife— 
'you are in want of a lodging, and you must be taken in.' So she let him in; 
and I suppose when he awoke in the morning he found out that he was poor John 
Turner himself. It is said there is ' nourishment ' in strong drinks, but I say it 
is in the eating that the nourishment is to be fonnd. When I eat, I find, as the 
lady said who took the port wine, that it is doing me good down to my very toes. 
Here I am in my seventy-second year, and I am strong and healthy without their 
* nourishment.* Oh, take the pure bubbling stream — 

' Brink fron the bubbling fountain free, 
'Twas Samson's drink, 'tis good for thee.* 

William sat down on this occasion, as he did on moat others, amid 
a storm of applause. The same old lady vdth the grand cap rushed 
over to him, and seizing his hand, exclaimed, ^ God bleas you ! Mr. 
Martin—'tis you're the splendid man of yoiu* age. /Faith 'tisn't 
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eveiy yotmg fellow that's like you^-strong an' hearty you are this day, 
my ould buck ! God spare you to us for another twenty year, at any 
rate.' William was affected, but somewhat embarrassed, by the old 
lady's enthusiasm, which was fully shared in by her female firiends in 
his neighbourhood. 

A little incident in which William Martin was concerned will afford 
an mteresting idea of the character of the man whom he sincerely 
admired. William could, when he so liked, and that was not rarely, 
be as obstinate as a mule. Father - Mathew was quick, hot, and, at 
times, obstinate also. In fact, he had so long, not to say influenced, 
but even ruled, others, that he was---at intervals, and rarely, to be sure 
—impatient of contradiction. William was rough and resolute ; his 
Mend wa6 warm and somewhat self-willed. Some question arose, re- 
specting which the two friends had a difference of opinion, and neither 
would )deld to the other ; and so they fell out — ^William leaving the 
house in high dudgeon. Scarcely had the broad back of the sturdy 
Quaker been lost sight of at the comer of the street, when poor Father 
Mathew's anger vanished Hke smoke, and gave place to the keenest 
compimction. He was most imhappy at the notion of his having 
wounded the feelings of his good old ftiend, and would have followed 
him and implored his forgiveness, if he believed it weuld have been of 
any use. William was grieved in his own way, and became several 
degrees gruffer in consequence. A kind friend interposed, and expla- 
nations and assurances of mutual regard and esteem followed. Father 
Mathew quickly availed himself of the opportunity afforded to him, and 
proceeding to the place of business of honest William, flung himself 
upon his neck, and, kissing him on the cheek, humbly implored his 
pardon. That was another proud day for William Martin, between 
whom and Father Mathew no cloud, small even as a man's hand, ever 
again interposed. 



CHAPTER Vm, 



The Pilgrimage to Cork — 'Father Mathew's Parlour* — The House in 
Cove Street — His Man John — The Great Powers of the Kitchen and 
the Pantry — The happy working of the Cause. 

The 200,000 on the roll of the society in the month of January 1839 
were not exclusively from the city and coimty of Cork. It is true, the 
city and county contributed a large portion of the entire ; but the 
number was partly made up by those who poured in from t^e adjoin- 
ing counties of feerry, Waterford, Limerick, Clare, and Tipperary, 
and even from remote Galway. The tidings of the great moral refor- 
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mation worked in Cork quickly spread, through the agency of the 
public press, throughout the i^nd, and to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The ' speeches of Father Mathew and his assistants were 
copied fix)m one paper into another, and with them accoimts of the 
success of his mission, the benefits which it conferred on the com- 
munity as well as on the individual, and the evils which it remedied 
or prevented. Attention was thus arrested and interest excited, and it 
was only natural that those who read or heard accoimts of what was 
doing in Cork, should come to the conclusion that what was good for 
Cork was good for other places, and that what had done one person 
good would do another person good ; and so, as Father Mathew did 
not come to them, they resolved on coming to him. Thus it was that 
the public conveyances brought numbers into Cork every day, and 
that multitudes of pilgrims might be seen on the roads leading into the 
city, with their little bundles in their hands, and generally lame and 
foot-sore after their long journey. To Cove Street the pilgrimage \^TiS 
directed. To see Father Mathew — to take the pledge from him — to 
be touched by him and blessed by him,— this was sufficient reward for 
the longest and most painful journey. But never did Father Mathew 
send^ the poor pilgrim from his door without having first fed and com- 
ibrted him, and, where necessary, provided for his safe and easy return. 
A seat on a public car, or something in the pocket, enabled the poor 
traveller from a distance — often of 50 miles, sometimes of 100 miles—' 
to return happy and joyftd to his home. Thus, through the accounts 
given by the early pilgrims, of the good man who had heard their 
story, who had sympathised with them, who had blessed them and 
prayed for them, who had treated them as a &ther and a benefiictor, , 
was the fiime of Father Mathew spread abroad, even more eftectuall} i 
than through the columns of the public press. 

The expense entailed on Father Mathew by what may be described 
as this pilgrimage to Cork, the Mecca of temperance, was considerable ; 
and before he sold a single medal, he was involved in debt to thf 
amount of 1,500Z., notwithstanding the numerous offerings which he 
continued to receive as a priest. His resources were hot increased, but 
his expenditure, even thus early in the movement, was so to a very great 
extent. 

The lower apartment, or parlour, which was on a level with the 
street, was converted into a reception room for those who came to ta 
the pledge : and here was the pledge administered, and here were 
names enrolled. It was in this celebrated apartment that scenes 
the following might be witnessed. At all hom:« of the day and eveni 
ing — even to ten or eleven o'clock at night — * batches ' of ten, twen 
or even thirty, might be seen waiting to be enrolled. Some w 
sober and penitent ; others smelling strongly of their recent potation 
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and ashamed to commit themselves by uttering a word ; more bois- 
terous and rude, their poor wives and mothers endeavouring to soothe 
and keep them under control. One of this class — a big, bnn\Tiy 
fellow, Avith rough voice, bloodshot eyes, and tattered clothes — ^^vould 
roar out : — * I won't take the pledge ; I'll be -^^srii' I do. Is it me 1 
What oc-oc-occashin have I for it ? I won't demane myself by taking 
it I always stood a trate, and I'll stand it agin. Me take it ! Let 
me go, woman I I tell you, lave me go ! ' * Oh, Patsy, darlin', don't 
expose yourself. You know I'm for yoiu* good. And what would his 
reverence say to you if he heard you ? Do, alanna, be quiet, an' wait 
for the holy priest.' * Well, hould off of me, any way. Can't I take 
care of myself? Can't I do what I like ? Who'll dare say I can't ? ' 
* Oh Patsy, Patsy, darlin ! Is, indeed ! Patsy darlin' ! ' * Let me go, 
woman 1 ' — and, bursting away from the trembling hands of the poor 
creature, who struggled to hold the drunken fool. Patsy would make a 
wild dasli to the door, amidst muttered expressions of sympathy, such 
as — * God help you, honest woman ! 'Tis you 're to be pitied with 
that quare man.' * Yes,' anotlier would remark, * an' a fine man he is, 
and a decent man, too, if he'd only keep sober.' But just as Patsy 
was about effecting his escape, and swearing that * he Avoidd never be 
the one of his name to demane himself by taking their dirty pledge,' 
he was certain to be arrested by Father Mathew himself, who at a 
glance knew the nature of the case. Catching Patsy with a grasp 
stronger than that from which he had escaped. Father Madiew would 
say, in a cheerfiil voice to Patsy, as if that gentleman had come of his 
own free "wnll to implore tlie pledge at his hands — * Welcome ! welcome ! 
my dear. Delighted to see you. Glad you are come to me. You 
are doing a good day's work for yourself and your family. You will 
have God's blessing on your head. Poverty is no crime, my dear 
child ; it is sin alone that lowers us in tlie eyes of God. Kneel down, 
my deiir (a strong pressure on Patsy's shoulder, under which Patsy 
reluctantly sinks on his knees), and repeat tlie words of the pledge 

\ after me ; and then I will mark you with the sign of the Cross, and 
pray God to keep you from tempttition.' What could poor Patsy do, 
but yield, as that magnetic hand rested affectionately on his fcmgled 
locks ? And so Patsy's name was added to the long muster-roll of the 

I pledged. 

We doubt if there were a taj>-room in Cork in which a more de- 
cided odoiur of whisky and porter — or, as the phrase went, * strong 
drink' — was apparent, than in * Father Mathew's parlour' — esjieciaUy 
on the evenings of Saturday and Mondiiy, but more especially on the 
latter. The odour did not, however, ascend higher, for a door, covered 
^ith faded green baize, shut off the upj^er from the lower j)art of the 
house ; into which, if Uie reader have no objection, we shall take a peep. 

G 
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If Father Mathew dwelt in a cloister, he could not have lived more 
modestly and quietly than he did. His principal room — ^his only room, 
save that in which he slept — ^was at once breakfast and dining-room^ 
study and reception-room. It certainly did not exceed sixteen feet 
from wall to wall. Not a morsel of carpet concealed the well-washed 
boards ; while the fiuniture consisted of the barest necessaries — Ji 
centre-table, a sideboard, a side-table, some chairs, and a writing-desk. 
On the side-table was a large-sized bust of Lord Morpeth, the popular 
Secretary of Ireland, and friend of Father Mathew. Two enormous 
volumes of the Sacred Scriptures, one containing the Old and the 
other the New Testament, flanked the bust ; and a glass filled witli 
flowers, when flowers were in season, completed the adornment of this 
show-table. On the wall opposite the fireplace himg a good oil 
painting — a portrait of Cardinal Micara, the head of the Capuchins, 
who had constantly exhibited the deepest interest in the career of the 
illustrious Irish friar. Opposite the windows, a good engraving of a 
celebrated picture of the Holy Family was suspended. But, framed 
\vith richness and glazed with reverent care, was a marvellous produc- 
tion in worsted, intended to represent, and fondly believed by the donor 
and artist as well as by its grateful recipient to represent, the religious 
profession of St. Clare. The desk was fearfully bespattered with ink^ 
and otherwise exhibited signs of its being an article of furniture more 
usefid than ornamental. But everything, save the said desk, was neiit 
and in perfect order. If it were poverty, it was poverty -willingly and 
honestly assumed ; but the neatness and order bespoke tlie presence 
and influence of a gentleman. In this modest apartment the Apostle 
of Temperance was visited by many of the great and distinguished of 
tlie earth ; and here he exercised a hospitality which made those who 
partook of it experience that most agreeable of all feelings in the mind 
of a guest — namely, the consciousness of being welcome, and at home. 

There was one, however, in that house who, in it, was a much greater 
man than its master. That was the servant John. Now, as uiuch oi* 
Fnther Mathew's internal comfort and peace of mind depended upon 
John, and the mood in which John happened to be in, it is necessary 
to say something of that august potentate of the pantry. 

John was a dried-up, wizened-faCed, dapper old bachelor, who en- 
tertained the most exalted opinion of his own wisdom and knowledge 
of the world, and tlie profbundest contempt for nearly every other 
human creature, save Father Mathew and his own marvellously-old 
molher. John was sour of visage and still more soiur of speech. 
The gleam of his small eyes, and the downward curl of his thin lipa, 
were pretty good indications of his general state of mind, which was 
apt to be ruffled at the slightest provocation. He was eminently aris- 
tocratic, and hated to be bored by the poor. For his part, he did 'ut 
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know what the priest wanted with them, or they with him ; but he 
could unhesitatingly say that he detested their knocks at the door, their 
constant enquiries, their vulgar manners^ and the sight and smell of 
their clothes. John had served in a noble family — Whence he was an 
in&llible authority on all matters of taste, style, and fashion. He had 
been in London — ^therefore he was equally an authority on foreign 
travel and the world in general. There was one possession wliich he 
specially prized, and which, indeed, divided with Father Mathew and 
his venerable mother that small amount of affection which he conde- 
scended to bestow upon any one or anything save himself. This was 
a silver watdi of formidable dimensions, which was encased in three 
leathern wrappers, no doubt as a precaution against chill or rheuma- 
tism. If one desired to conciliate the favour of the magnate, one 
perhaps might achieve that grand result by respectfully requesting to 
know 'what the exact hour was,' John would graciously proceed to 
satisfy a curiosity so natural, and would draw forth the well-protected 
timepiece, and gravely divest it of its three wrappers ; then, having . 
glanced with a kind of scientific air at the dial, which was of prodi- 
gious surface, he would loflily announce the time, to the minute and 
to the second ; having done which, he would caress the back with a 
tender hand, and at once restore the valuable article to its "svrappers 
and its fob. 

This sweet-tempered bachelor did not at all admire little boys. He 
didn't know what good they were, or why they were brought into the 
world, imless to stuff" themselves unpleasantly with pastry, spoil table- 
cloths, and worry deserving and inoffensive servants. It was a source 
of anguish to him to be compelled to aUow the priest's two nephews — 
boys keen afler sweets, and of daring appetite — ^to have the run of his 
pantry. But, * John, give the boys that pie,' was too direct a com- 
mand to be resisted ; and John woidd retire with a gnunble, while 
Father Mathew would stand looking on, his hands deep in his pockets, 
and a smile on his :fece, while the boys ploughed deep into the contents 
.of a pie- dish, and made paste and friiit vanish before their combined 
attack. No doubt John must at times have wished that some imlooked- 
fbr ingredient had been mixed with the sweets, to punish the lads for 
the liberties which, on too frequent occasions, they took with him, and 
especially with his age, resj^ecting which he was irritably sensitive. 

The priest was in the habit of inviting yoimg people to breakfast, 
always to John's disgust. On one occasion, a young fellow, nervous 
and awkward, spiUed his tea, and upset his egg — the shame of which 
double catastrophe was terribly enhanced by the display of John's 
sublime disdain, and the ostentatious solemnity with which the mischief 
was temporarily repaired. The poor lad felt himself in a social Coven- 
try — banished from polite society for ever. 

g2 
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John was a good sen'^ant, so long as he did not attempt to play the 
part of master. He was neat ofhand, clean in person and in habit, and 
an admirable cook. In the artistic laying of &e cloth for dinner, and 
the scientific arrangement of the table, there was not, as he often de- 
clared, his superior in the imiverse ; and really few could excel him 
in his soup and coffee. John brought in the soup-tureen with a 
solemnity of deportment that would have done honour to a master-of- 
ceremonies; and as it was distributed to the guests, he awaited with 
grim dignity the accustomed praise. Should an unhappy guest look 
dissjitistied, or even indifferent to the merits of the elixir, he was lost 
— marked do^vn from that day in John's darkest tablets. But if he 
praised it in tliis fashion — * Really, this soup is so delightful that I 
must trouble you again. Father Mathew ' — he won the artist's heart- 
took it by storm. There was, however, one commendation for which 
he always looked, and which he invariably obtained — that of his 
master, who would have drunk the soup were ditch-water its principal 
ingredient, rather than have pained his old follower. The usual 
formula of approval was thus pronomiced — * Very nice, indeed. Why, 
John, you are getting better every day.' Tliese words were like smi- 
light to John's moral landscape. His sour features brightened with 
delight, and fbr the moment the natiu*al vinegar and lemon-juice were 
banished from his thin lips. 

John loved his master, in his own way, and after his own fasliion ; 
but he had a mission to fulfil, and that was to tyrannise over that 
master, and to retain Biddy, the woman servant, in a state of abject 
subjection. He succeeded in the former object ratlier too well ; but 
in tiie latter he had not equal success, fbr Biddy was a woman of spirit, 
and stood on her rights, defending them with the valour of a heroine 
against the encroachments of the enemy. Little knew the admiring 
world outside the difl5culty the Apostle of Temperance had to maintain 
even an armed neutrality between the Great Powers of the Kitchen 
and the Pantry in Cove Street, or the many and unavailing efforts he 
made to effect a solid and lasting peace on terms honourable to both. 
When peace did reign between the Powers, Father Mathew rejoiced in 
spil'it. 

We shall renew our acquaintance with our friend John. 

There was no flagging in the good work, as the gradually wideumg 
circle of the * batches' in the Horse Bazaar, and the increasing numbers 
pouring into the parlour in Cove Street, sufficiently attested. The 
interest of the local community was excited in the movement, and tJie 
pride of the citizens of Cork was gratified by the fiict of their city 
being the birth-place and cradle of a great moral reformation. But a 
deeper feeling was aroused, as the practical results of sobriety were 
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being daily manifested, not only in the greater quietness and good 
order of the streets, but in the material and moral improvement of 
those who adopted this once mueh-ridicided pledge of total abstinence. 
The numliers in the prisoners' dock in the Police Coiui; were steadily 
diminishing, week after week ; masters and employers expressed their 
satisfaction at the improved conduct of their servants and Avorkpeople; 
tlie attendance of children in schools became more regular and con- 
tinuous as tlieir parents became sober and self-respecting ; and the ap- 
pearance of the people generally was marked by an air of comfort 
which they had not previously exhibited. ' If the trade of the publican 
was lessened, which undoubtedly it was, those who dealt in necessaries 
and humble luxuries were correspondingly benefited. 

Temperance-rooms began to spring into existence; and in these 
members gathered together, and drew other members towards them, 
as well by the example they afforded as the inducements they held 
out. Working men could sit at the bright fire of the reading-room 
without risk of temptation, hearing the news, discussing the topics of 
the hoiu*, or glorying in the progress of the cause from which they 
were taught to expect great honour and lasting advantiige to their 
coiuitry. These reading-rooms ere long assumed an important feature 
in the movement, and became one of its most effective means of prac- 
tical organisation. 

During all this time Father Mathew was as much the priest as ever. 
The same early hours, the same attendance in the confessional, tlie 
same attention to his clerical duties, the same activity and punctuality 
in whatever he had to perform. The Father Mathew of 1838 and 
1839 was in all respects, save one, the same as the Father Matliew of 
any year since his arrival in Cork ; and that one exception was in the 
greater labour which he was compelled, from his new position, to 
undertake, but which he cheerfully and indeed delightedly went 
tlirough. Doubt and uncertainty as to the step he had taken, and the 
course on which he was now fairly entering, vanished altogether from 
his mind at the spectacle of the rags and misery, the squalor and 
wretchedness, the sorrow and crime and ruin, which the experience of 
each succeeding day proved to be the consequence of the prevailing 
habit of a people naturally possessed of the highest moral «nnd social 
qualities. Wliatever his former apprehensions as to the difficidt)^ he 
would have to encounter, and the risk of failiu'e in his undertaking, 
he had entirely forgotten he had ever entertained such a sentiment. 
In fact. Father Mathew had caught the contagion of tlie movement, 
and was now as confident and fearless as the least responsible member 
of his already vast society. From a timid yet "vsilling convert, he had 
wanned into an enthusiast ; and that, too, ere many months had passed 
since he used the memorable words—* Here goes, in the name of God ! ' 
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There was not a man in Ireland whose heart and soiil were now more 
thoroughly enlisted in the cause. He saw in it the social redemption 
of the individual, the national elevation of the country ; and he gave 
himself np to it without reserve, in the spirit of a Christian and a 
patriot. And he had his reward in the happy faces, and decent ap- 
pearance of the people, as he met them in the streets, saw them in 
their homes, or observed them in the body of the church, or at the 
rails of the altar. 

It was thus, in foiu* years from the commencement of his work, that, 
at a * festival ' in the town of Nenagh, he referred to tne motives which 
had induced him to undertake the task : — 

This great temperance movement which we witness, was not lightly thought of 
by me ; it was not the result of sndden excitement ; it was not the impulse of a 
moment that induced me to undertake the share I have had in it. I pondered 
long upon it; I examined it carefully; I had long reflected on the degradation to 
which my country was reduced— a country, I will say, second to none in the imi- 
yerse for every element that constitutes a nation's greatness, with a people whose 
generous nature is the world's admiration. I mourned in secret over the miseries 
of this country; I endeavoured to find out the cause of those miseries, and, if that 
were possible, to apply a remedy. I saw that those miseries were chiefly owing 
to the crimes of the people, and that those crimes again had their origin in the 
use that was made of intoxicating drinks. I discovered that if the cause were 
removed, the effects would cease ; and with my hope in the God of universal be- 
nevolence and charity, reposing my hopes in the Omnipotent, I began this mis- 
sion in Cork, with the cordial assistance afforded me by persons widely differing 
in creed, and particularly by members of the Society of Friends in that city. 
Four years have passed away since the grain of mustard-seed was sown ; many 
perils were encountered ; many objections had to be met ; misrepresentation had 
to be combated ; opposition had to be faced. I went on, notwithstanding all. 
The grain of mustard-seed grew by degrees into that mighty and majestic tree 
that has overshadowed the land, and under whose peaceful and protecting 
branches we are met this evening. 

Invitations now poured in upon Father Mathew from many parts of 
the coxmtryy principally from the adjoining coimties, soliciting his 
presence, that he might administer the pledge, and organise local 
societies. For some time he did not yield to these entreaties, however 
supplicatory and pressing ; but his compassion for the pilgrims from a 
distance, who so often knelt before him himgry, fainting, and foot-sore, 
at length prevailed over his reluctance ; and from that moment might 
be said to have commenced a new phase in the movement, -whose 
progress thenceforward was prodigious, and whose success was almost 
miraculous. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

He visits Limprick-^Extraopdinary Excitement caused by his Visit — 
Itfi Beeult — Visits Waterford— Speech of Bishop Foran — Whimsical 
Occurrence — First Sale of Cards and Medals — In Borrisokane — Goes to 
Dublin — ^Denies he can effect Cures — Simplicity and Efficacy of the 
Pledge. 

The city of Limerick was the first scene of his missionary labours. He 
Imd been invited to visit that city by bis venerable friend, the late 
Right Rev. Dr. Ryan, a man simple and homely in manner, but of 
f?olid good sense, and true Christian piety. Father Mathew the more 
readily yielded to the invitation, as his doing so afforded him the 
opportunity of visiting his sister, Mrs. Dunbar, to whom be was tenderly 
attached, and to whom he had always stood more in the relation of a 
parent than a brother. 

* The announcement of his intended visit — of the coming of the 

Apostle of Temperance ' — produced the most extraordinary effect, as 
it was borne from village t-o village, from town to town, from county 
to coimty, along the banks of the noble Shannon, and far away into 
the wilds of distant Connemara. Father Mathew, of whom mothers 
told their children, and the old, by the fireside, spoke with reverence, 
was coming to Limerick ! The first week in December 1839 was 
a memorable time in that fine city. Even on the day before he was 
expected to arrive, tlie principal roads were black with groups of 
people from all parts of the ooimty, from the adjoining counties, and 
from the province of Connaught. During the next day, the streets of 
Limerick were choked with dense masses, with a multitude which it 
was impossible to count, and whose numbers were vaguely and wildly 
guessed at. It was an invasion, a taking of the town by storm. The 
necessaries of life rose to famine prices, for who could have anticipated 
such a mighty rush ? — and where were food and drink to be foimd for 
those myriad mouths ? What the civic authorities, the Bishop and his 
clergy, and the good citizens could do, to relieve the necessities and 
iniiiister to the wants of the strangers, they generously did. The public 
rooms were thrown open for their shelter at night ; for were the town 
ten times its size, it could scarcely have afforded ordinary sleeping 
accommodation for those who now stood in need of it. Father Matliew's 
reception was an ovation such as few men ever received ; indeed still 
fewer had ever excited in a people the same blended feelings of love, 
reverence, and enthusiasm. Though with a serious and solemn pur- 
pose in their minds, the people rushed towards him as if possessed by 
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a frenzy. They struggled and fought their way through living masses, 
through every obstacle, until they found tliemselves in his presence, at 
his feet, listening to his voice, receiving his blessing, repeating after 
him the words which emancipated them, as they felt, from sin, sorrow, 
and temptation. 

With considerate kindness, the authorities had taken such precau- 
tions as would have sufficed on an ordinary occasion ; but the follow- 
ing extract, from a biographical notice written in a few months after 
by the late Eev. James Birmingham, P. P. of Borrisokane, will show 
with what result on this extraordinary occasion : — 

So great was the rush of the temperance postulants, that the iron railing oppo- 
site the house of Mr. Dunbar, the rev, gentleman's brother-in-law, in which he 
had stopped, were carried away, and a number of persons were precipitated into 
the Shannon. Fortunatelj' they were all safely picked up, and no further acci- 
dent occurred. I have been told by those who were spectators of the scene, that 
some of the horses, with their riders, of the Scots Greys, who attended to keep 
order, were occasionally lifted from the ground, and carried away for a short 
distance by the rushing multitude; and so densely were the people cro.vfded, 
that several, in their eagerness to approach Mr. Mathew, ran along t9.'jth.eir 
destination quietly and securely on the heads and shoulders of the vast assem- 
blage. 

Atler foiu: days of incessant labour — preaching and exliorting so 
long as the least remnant of voice was left him — ^Father Mathew con- 
cluded one of the most successftil of all liis temperance missions, and 
one that imparted an amazing impetus to the progress of the cause, 
which, in those foiu- days, had obtained 150,000 additional disciples 
and propagandists. Thenceforward tliere was no going back, no halt 
or hesitation — the word was * Onwards ! ' 

Though Limerick may claim the honour of the first missionary 
visit of the Apostle of Temperance, Watei-fbrd claims, through tlie 
late Right Eev. Dr. Foran, the good Bishop of that day, the distinc- 
tion of being the first city which invited him. The success which 
attended the first visit may be best described in the words of the 
amiiible prelate, whose apostolic character was depicted in the sweet- 
ness of his comitenance, and the mildness and gentleness of his manner. 
On a subsequent occasion, when the elite of Waterfbrd were assembled 
in the Town Hall to do honour to Father Mathew, Dr. Foran, when 
responding to the mention of his own name, said : — 

Your chairman told you that I was the first Catholic Bishop who invited 
Father Mathew to his diocese. It is true I was. The cause of temperance com- 
menced in Waterford before Father Mathew visited our city. When he was ad- 
ministering the pledge in Cork, and when the fame of his great mission had gone 
abroad, hundreds of the people of "Waterford journeyed to Cork, and on foot, at 
an inclement season of the year, in order to become enrolled under his banner. 
Some good and humane gentlemen, on seeing this, came forward and offered to 
raise a sufficient sum to send the people on cars. 'No,' said I, 'but we can 
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vrite to FatJier Mathew to come to us for a day or two.' I did wiite accordingly, 
and Father Mathew acceded to our wishes. He came to Waterford in December 
1839, and spent three or four days here. I thought at the time that three or four 
thousand persons might be induced to join his standard within that period ; but 
what was my extreme astonishment, as well as gratification, when in three days 
not less than 80,000 received the pledge at his hands ! 

In the course of his address, the spejiker thus explained Avhy he, as 
a bishop and a patriot, lent his aid to the temperance movement : — 

My dear friends, why should I not encourage this movement, and sanction and 
support it by every means in my power? If I did not do so, I would not be an 
Irishman ; if I did not do so, I would not be a Christian ; and if I did not do so, 
I would not be a bishop. I would not be an Irishman if I did not countenance 
and support the gr^at cause by everj' influence I possess — and I am an Irishman ; 
and being an Irishman, I love my country, as every Irishman does. Ijoving my 
oountry, I wish for its peace, happiness, and prosperity; and I am convinced 
that until the people of Ireland become an entirely temperate, sober, and moral 
people, they never can eiyoy prosperity or happiness. I would not be a Chris- 
tian or a priest if I did not encourage and sanction the movement, for no one can 
assert that either the temponil or eternal interests of mankind can be obtained 
without the practice of sobriety. Much as I value temperance, if it did no other 
good but merely render the people of Ireland sober, I would not think much of it. 
But you all know that drunkenness was the curse of the country, and the chief 
ftiuse of its degradation. You know that faction fights resulted from it, and that 
many victims have been offered up to its dreadfiil power. It is a many-headed 
monster ; it is not the parent of one crime alone, but it drags a thousand others 
in its train. The habitual drunkard is a swearer, a blasphemer ; he is a bad 
man, a bad £ither, a bad husband, a bad son, a bad member of society; and 
therefore a person addicted to this vice will be liable to fall into a thousand 
others. Look at the mighty reformation already effected in the people of this 
country ! — they have become a sober and a thinking people ; they have inproved 
in every relation of life, as fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, and members of 
society — they are more than ever devoted to the practice of true religion, and 
more obedient to the commandments of their God. These are the advantages of 
temperance, and if they did not come in its train, I should not value it. But 
they do follow from its practice, and therefore it is my bounden duty as an Irisli- 
man, a Christian, and a Bishop, to support the temperance movement by every 
infinence within my Umited jurisdiction. 

It was at Waterford, on an occasion subsequent to Father Mathew's 
first visit, that the following whimsical occiurence took place. The 
hall of the Coiu't House was too confined in its space to accommodate 
the vast numbers that pressed on continually to take the pledge ; and 
the weather being then jieculiarly severe, the meetings were necessarily 
held in the Catholic Cathedral, a very fine and spacious building. In 
one of the enormous batches, of which there were several during the 
day, was a poor fellow who was decidedly * the worse of liquor * — in 
ilu't, immistakably tipsy. He nevertheless managed to repeat the 
words of the pledge with due gravity and decorum ; but no sooner 
had Father Mathew approached him to mark his forehead wdth the 
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sign of the Cross, as was his custom, than the new member of the 
Temperance Society chitched his leader by the skirts of his coat with 
such a grasp as a drunken man can take, and, in a voice much broken 
by hiccups, cried out — * Father Ma-ma-chee, darlin', you m-m-iust 
k-k-iss me ! ' * My dear, do let me go. God bless you, my dear 
child; be a good boy for the future. There — do let me go,' said 
Father Mathew. * No, Father Ma-chee, darlin*, I won't 1-1-ave go 
my hoult till I get wan k-k-iss ! ' * Oh, my dear, do let me go ! ' 
* No ; * wan is all I ax, an' I m-m-ust have it. Don't r-r-eiiise a poor 
fellow craychure wan kiss — only wan ! ' persisted the tender soul. 
Several gentlemen, including the clergymen in attendance, approached, 
and tried to pacify Jim, and induce him to quit his hold of Father 
Matliew'a coat ; but all to no purpose. Jim was determined to have 
his * wan k-k-iss.' ' Jim, avick, ar'n't you ashamed of yourself — the 
holy priest ! — an' in the chapel, too ! ' remonstrated an old woman 
near him. ^ Jim, you bosthoon you ! quit your hould of his reverence 
this moment!' insisted a sturdy friend at the other side. 'No, not 
till I get wan k-k-iss ; no, af I died for it, I won't lave go.' Father 
Mathew, seeing that unpleasant consequences were likely to ensue if 
Jim's rather inconvenient request were not at once complied with, 
resolved to make him happy, and accordingly kissed Jim on botli 
cheeks, saying, * Now, James, my dear, go home and remain qidet, 
and be a sensible boy for the future.' The ' boy,' we may remark, 
was not much short of forty years of age. Jim relinquished his 
grasp of the skirts of the coa^ and retired, proud of his achievement. 
It was of common occurrence to see a tipsy or even drimken man 
take the pledge. With many, this drunkenness was the result of pre- 
meditation. They resolved to have a parting ' dhrop of the crayture;' 
and, with tears in his eyes, and even heartrending sobs, more than 
one poor fellow tossed off his last 'pint of porter, or swallowed, * at a 
mouthful,' his. last glass of whisky. Father Mathew was often asked 
why he administered the pledge to persons *in a beastly state;' but 
his answer was, * I will never refiise the pledge to anyone, and I find 
that people who come to me drimk remain faithful to the pledge.' A 
Protestant magistrate, from Macroom, in the county of Cork, commu- 
nicated to the writer a remarkable instance in support of this state- 
ment. He writes : — 

An accidental occurrence gave me the honour of an acquaintance with the great 
and good Father Mathew. I was waited upon by several of the townspeople to 
request my company at a temperance meeting, at which Father Mathew was to 
preside. The evening passed most happily. Several persons had the pledge ad- 
ministered to them ; and among the number, a shoemaker was hauled in, quite 
unable to speak or walk, from sheer drunkenness. I at once objected to his get- 
ting the pledge, but Father Mathew resolved on giving it, and was right. That 
man kept it. 
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Father Mathew returned to Cork for the Christmaa, and returned 
as a conqueror. The quarter of a million of pledged teetotallers 
which that memorable journey added to the ranks of the society pro- 
duced an effect throughout the country such as could not have been 
j anticipated. Local societies were called into existence, reading-rooms 
I were established, and bands were formed. The organisation soon 
became complete ; and, ere long, tliere was scarcely a parish in any part 
of Ireland that had not its society, its room, its banner, and its band. 

And with the growth of the society, and the perfection of its organi- 
sation, increased the expenditure entailed upon its leader. To meet 
the enormous expense which his temperance mission involved. Father 
Mathew adopted the plan of issuing cards and medals, which were 
sold at a profit, but which were not purchased by the twentieth of 
those who took the pledge, and whose names were inscribed on the 
register. We shall subsequently have to deal with this matter of 
cards and medals, as much misconception was created by the alleged 
enormous gains made by their sale. We must at present refer some- 
what ftirther to the manner in which the movement progressed. 

Having discharged his ordinary priestly duties during the impor- 
tant festival of Christmas with the same zeal as previously distin- 
guished him, dispensing charity with a still more imsparing hand, 
administered the pledge during all hours of the day and evening, 
visited the temperance rooms, given audiences, taken counsel with his 
lieutenants, assisted materially to extend and strengthen the organisa- 
tion in Cork, and having moreover visited with unfailing punctuality 
his host of friends in the city, he again set out on his mission. 

The most remarkable meetings held during the next thre^ months 
w^ere those held in Parsonstown, King's County, and in Dublin. An 
eye-witness, the Rev. Mr. Birmingham, describes the scene in Parsons- 
town: — 

On entering the area, on which stands the Boman Catholic Chapel, a scene 
presented itself highly calculated to stir np, even in hearts not very susceptible 
of such impressions, feelings of intense interest and of awe. In front of the 
chapel was stationed a large body of police, presenting a very fine and well-disei- 
pHned force ; outside these were the rifles on bended knee, with bayonets fixed 
and pointed, forming a barrier to oppose the rushing multitudes ; whilst within 
and without this barrier, to keep the passage clear, the cavalry, * in all the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,' with flags waving to the wind — moved up and 
down in slow and measured pace. Beyond, and as far along the streets as the 
eye could reach, were the congregated masses swaying to and fro with every new 
impulse, and by their united voices producing a deep, indistinct sound like the 
murmur of the ruffled waters of the sea. "Within the vicarial residence, and in 
strong contrast to the stirring scene without, sat the mild, unassuming, but extra- 
ordinaiy man, round whom had collected this display of martial pomp and nume- 
rical force. He seemed perfectly unconscious of the excitement he had produced, 
and spoke and acted as if he regarded himself as the least remarkable man of the 
age. Here I had been introduced by a friend to the Apostle of Temperance. 
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It is not necessary to trace Father Mathew's progress through the 
country on that occasion ; it is sufficient to say that it was marked by 
the same wonderful enthusiasm on the part of the people as was dis- 
played at Limerick and Waterfbrd. 

Next in importance, in its effect upon the country, and, indeed, upon 
the United Kingdom, to his visit to Limerick in December 1839, was 
that which he paid to Dublin on the 28th of March 1840. It was 
bringing the movement into the capital and heart of the kingdom. He 
was ardently welcomed by the Most Rev, Dr. Murray, the prelate by 
whom he had been ordained thirty-six years before, and the Mend who 
had been faithful to him through life. 

Father Mathew was now famous; and his sermon, preached for one 
of the orphan institutions of Dublin, was a striking success. Long 
practice had imparted to his voice the strength and volume it lacked 
during many years of his ministry ; but the simplicity, persuasiveness, 
pathos, and earnestness which at all times distinguished his preaching, 
had lost nothing of their charm. The collection amounted to between 
300/. and 400/. 

The great area of the Custom House, or Beresford Place, was selected 
for the open-air meetings; and, day after day, from an early hour, the 
indefatigable Apostle was at work in his mission. One or two extracts 
from his addresses on this occasion are of special interest. In the 
following he publicly disclaims, not for the first or even the hundredth 
time, having any power whatever to effect cures ; and he justly denies 
that he ever in any way encouraged the people to think that he could 
effect them : — 

My dear friends, I wish to allude to a certiiin subject, to which I adverted on 
the first day I attended here — it is with regard to the great number of infirm 
and sick persons that are coming here to take the pledge. I mentioned before 
what brought them here. They attend to join the society in consequence of the 
exaggerated accoimts they received from those who had been drunkards, and who, 
to encourage others to become teetotallers, showed the benefit they enjoyed from 
being temperate in their habits. They state 'that their health, which had been 
impaired by the use of intoxicating liquors, became renewed, and that their 
constitutions, which were broken down, were repaired by the practice of tempe- 
rance. The first person I heard speak on the subject was Mr. Smith, the great tee- 
totaller, who stated that persons who for years could not work, when they became 
teetotallers, were able to resume their avocations. This induces people -who are 
sufiTering from various diseases to come to me, under the impression that I could 
cure them; but it is not in my power to afford them relief; that is all in the 
hands of God. I received an anonymous letter on the subject, finding fault with 
my conduct ; but I do not mind those attacks — it is my wish to please and satisfy 
all. St. Paul said he would himself be an anathema for the sake of his brethren. 
Some persons say, why not put them away ? — but I would not envy the feelings 
of the man that coiUd treat these poor people so unkindly. Persons who are free 
from superstition have brought me to those sick persons, to gratify them ; and 
when I went to them I did not refuse them my blessing. I went through no 
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ceremony of any kind, but simply invoked a blessing on them, and it is no harm 
to do that to anything, animate or inanimate, or to any creatore, rational or 
irrational. Whatever the consequences may be, though I do not wish to see 
them coming here, I will not refose them my blessing, or, rather, refuse to ask 
God to bless them. If, for one moment, I relieve them from pain of mind, or 
despondency of heart, I care not what ia said about it, for it should not give 
scandal. Several of those persons have been turned out of hospitals incurable ; 
and it is natural that when man cannot afford them aid, they apply to Heaven 
for it. Persons of strong religious belief have importuned me to give them a 
blessing, and let them go away. I cannot, as I said before, bless them, but I 
can say ' God bless you.' I use neither candle nor holy water, nor go through 
any ceremony, but merely give them a blessing. I have seen Protestants invoking 
a blessing. 

The efficacy and simplicity of the pledge are most happily described 
in the following passage, which is quite characteristic of the use to 
which he applied his familiarity with the Scriptures : — 

I do not know how it is possible, but I can assure you there is venr little 
difficulty in adhering to the pledge. I have been told by numbers in all parts 
of the kingdom that they had not the slightest trouble in adhering to the pledge, 
or the least wish to break their promise. The pledge appears to be, in fact, as 
&8t binding as the strongest oath, though nothing could be more simple than it 
is in detaU. Simplicity, however, never t^ikes away from the efficacy of any 
proceeding. It reminds me of the case of Naaman the Syrian, who, when he 
went to the prophet to be cured of leprosy, was told to go and wash himself in 
the Jordan. He at first refused, on account of the simplicity of the cure, and 
said that he had rivers enough in Syria to bathe in if he thought bathing could 
do him any good; but his servant at length said to him, 'Father, if the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, surely thou shouldst have done it : how much 
rather what he now said to thee : wash, and thou shalt be clean.' Naaman then 
went and did as he was desired, and he was at once cured, and his skin became 
as the skin of an infant. 

During liis stay in Dublin, he was treated with the greatest distinction 
by persons of all classes and creeds, who vied with each other in evincing 
their respect for * the moral regenerator of Ireland,' as he was now 
frequently termed. Several young men of the higher class, including 
a niunber of the students of Trinity College, took the pledge at his 
hands. But the most remarkable feature in his first visit to Dublin 
was thus, in two years after, described by himself when addressing a 
meeting in Glasgow : — 

When in Dublin, administering the pledge in Beresford Place^ I happened to 
allude to the necessity and importance of the ladies doing their duty in this 
respect, when I was told that if they could obtain a convenient place, a number 
of them would take the pledge. Well, a meeting was called in the Royal 
Exchange, and 500 ladies enrolled themselveb teetotallers. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Admirable Conduct of the Irish Publicans — Curious Letter of a 
Publican — Respect of the Brewers and Distillers for Father Mathew 
— The late George Roe, of Dublin — Father Mathew Visits the College 
of Maynooth — Extraoidinary Scene — The Duke of Leinster — Visits 
Carlow — Incidents of his Visit — Testimonies in the House of Lords. 

That there should have been opposition to the temperance cause, was 
not only what was natural to expect, but what Father Mathew had anti- 
cipated from the first. Strange to say, and much to their credit, the 
opposition, such as it was, did not arise from the publicans of thej 
country. That they were seriously injured by the spread of temperance 
was certain, and that they would be injured still more was inevitable ; 
but still their conduct throughout the entire continuance of the agita- 
tion, for a period of some eight years, was in the highest d^ree 
creditable to their good feeling. The following letter from a publican 
is amusing for more reasons than one, and will indicate the effect 
produced, even thus early, by the movement upon the retail business 
of the trade. It need scarcely be said that * the respectable farmers' j 
sons ' referred to had improvised an ingenious excuse for not paying i 

their lawful debts : — 

Newbawn, New Ross : May 16, 1840. 

Rev. Sm, — I beg leave to inform you that about a year ago I commenced 
public business, in a house which cost me upwards of 100^. I gave credit to ; 
respectable farmers' sons to a considerable amount, but in consequence of they ; 
having taken the Temperance pledge, they say that you would not allow them to , 
pay for any kind of intoxicating liquor. I therefore humbly request th4t you^ 
will write a few lines to my parish priest, the ReA\ Mr. Ryan, on the subject, asi 
it will be the means of keeping myself and family from begging. 1 do JiereJ)^] 
pledge myself to resign this husi^iess the onoinent Mr. By an snnll have receiwi^ 
your letter, and that I will take the Te^nperance pledge myself, as my san\ 
has done. 

Awaiting with anxiety your favourable reply, I have the honour to be, , 

Rev. Sir, your most obedient servant, &c., 

MicHL. Cannox. \ 

At a period subsequent to the date of this letter, Father Mathew ^ 
thus alluded to the fact that niunbers of the refedlers throughout Ireland 
had joined his society , while he happily replied to those who interestedly 
cried out against it and its principles: — 

There is no public good effected without some individual injury being occa- 
sioned ; the introduction of steam-engines, for example, put, necessarily, many 
hands out of employment ; the railroad conveyances have seriously affected stage- 
coach proprietors, and those who had hack-coaches and cars to let out for liire ; 
but the public is confessedly benefited by such improvements. In the making 
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and vending of spirits and other deleterious drinks, many have previously made 
a livelihood, and some a fortune, whilst not a few of them have been sufferers to 
a considerable extent. / am^ however, happy to say that numbers of thein have 
nobly conie forward and joined our society. To be sure, in every change, be 
they ever so pregnant with blessings for the community, some interested persons 
will be always found to stand up and oppose their progress ; and so it is with us. 
Some concerned in the manufacturing and retailing of deleterious drinks cry out 
incessantly against our society. They forcibly remind me of the conduct of the 
people of Ephesus to St. Paul, when he came among them to preach the Gospel, 
and difihse the blessings of Christianity. Many of them were silversmiths, 
whose principal emoluments arose from the making of statues of the goddess 
I)iana (the idol then worshipped at Ephesus), and their constant cry then was, 
'Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ' Thus it is always with many in this country 
engaged in the spirit trade, who are heard to cry out incessantly, 'Great is 
■Whisky ! Potent is Ale ! Great is "Whisky ! Potent is Ale ! ' But I say 
to you, * Greater, far greater still, is Temperance — greater, far greater still, is 
Teetotalism.' 

Many testimonies of the respect paid to Father Mathew by those 
■who had large capital embarked in the manufacture of whisky and 
porter, and whose interests had been seriously injured by the spread 
of temperance, could be adduced; but that manifested towards him by 
one of the most eminent distillers, and one of the most honourable and 
high-minded men in Ireland — the late Greorge Roe, of Dublin — made 
a deep impression upon the temperance leader, and is honourable to 
both. 

Father Mathew made a short visit to Dublin, with the object of 
collecting for his new church, which he had very mjich neglected, and 
in fact had been compelled to sacrifice to the cause to which he had 
now devoted all his energies. Among others on whom he called was 
George Roe, to whom, as he afterwards said, he * appealed in fear and 
trembling.' The answer was characteristic of the princely-minded 
gentleman. * No man,' said George Roe, * has done me more injury 
fiian you have, Father Mathew ; but I forget all in the great good you 
have done my country.' And he presented his proud and delighted 
applicant with a handsome donation. 

And among the distillers and brewers of his own city he possessed 
Jiiany friends, to whom he was never afraid to present himself in the 
cause of charity. The Beamishes, the Crawfords, the Wises, the 
Murphy s, the Hewitts, the Lanes, the Dalys, and others,' never failed 
to evince their respect for Father Mathew ; and when the citizens of* 
Cork met, in 1857, to commemorate his memory by a public statue. 
Colonel Beamish, the head of the great establishment of Beamish 

End Crawford, was one of the most eloquent eulogists of his fame and 
haracter. 

Father Mathew had now — indeed, even before the year 1840 — 
l)ecome every inch a leader. Each day his ardour seemed to be, if 
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possible, on the increase. Next to the duties of his ministry, the 
promotion and spread of temperance was the great object of his life. 
To widen, deepen, and strengthen the foundations of the nodghty fabric 
he had reared up ; to extend its influence among the higher classes ; to 
enlist men of talent and zeal in its advocacy ; to induce employers tc 
set an example to their workpeople ; to prevail on masters and mis- 
tresses to do the same to their servants ; to attract the young and 
innocent into the ranks ; to interest the feelings of his brother-priesti 
in the progress of a cause which, as he said, next to that of religion, 
ought to be the one dearest to their hearts — ^in fine, to go on until the 
inhabitants of the country were gathered into one great temperance 
Ibid, was his fixed resolve. Assist the cause, and you complimented ' 
him. Do so even by an admission of its useiulness, and you pleased 
him ; do so by your own personal example, and there was no sacrifice 
which he would not willingly make for yoiu: advantage. But look I 
coldly on it, and you pained him ; sneer at it, and you wounded him ; 1 
attack it, and you roused his indignation. As a leader, he valiantlj I 
stood in the van, and challenged the enemy to strike at his shield ] 
Assail the society, and you assailed him; attack its members, and it ! 
was he who felt the blow. The * cause ' had become part of his ver} 
being ; and this was one of the reasons of his marvellous success. 

After having enrolled hundreds of thousands in various parts of the 
island — 50,000 in one place, 100,000 in another — and become the 
moral leader of 2,000,000 of his coimtrymen. Father Mathew, in the 
Jime of 1840, wisely turned to the fbimtain-source of the religiou. 
teaching of the Catholics of Ireland — namely, to the College of May- . 
iiooth, to which he had been invited by the President. Within iU 
walls were being trained the future priesdiood of Ireland ; and if he 
could but enlist their young and warm hearts in his cause — the caust' 
of the country they loved— it would be of greater permanent advan- 
tage than if another million, carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, were added to his ranks. His reception was an ovation, his 
success great beyond his most sanguine expectation. Of those outside 
the college walls no less than 35,000 were computed to have taken the 
pledge ; and as to what took place within its walls, the following, 
from a glowjng description written by one of tlie students who wat^ 
among the * postulants,' and who was inflamed by the generouh 
excitement of the hour, wiU afford the reader a vivid idea of the 
effect produced by this memorable visit, and of the extraordinary 
enthusiasm which the presence and preaching of Fatlier Mathew 
excited in the minds of hundreds of educated young men, whose days 
were divided between severe study and the practices of piety. If such 
were the effect produced by the Apostle in the halls of an ecclesiastical - 
college, what must not it have been in the market-place, or on th^- 
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hill side, with working people and peasants for his auditors ! The 
student, who writes in all the impassioned ardour of his first feelings, 
thus depicts the scene : — 

I had the good fortune to be present in the great hall of the college when the 
professors and students knelt down with edifyins humility under the inspiring 
eloquence of an humble priest. The scene was majestically grand ; it threw back 
the mind upon itself ; it drew forth in full light all that is high and all that is 
amiable in the Irish heart; and to a day-dreamer, like myself, recalled in tender 
recollection the memory of other times, and looked for a while like their revival. 
On an elevated bench, which extends along one side of the quadrangular room, . 
stood the Apostle of Temperance, 'reasoning of justice and temperance and the 
judgment to come.' The able and amiable Dr. Hughes, Bishop of New York, 
was present on every occasion, and showed by his feelings how deeply he loves 
the land of his birth. Mr. Mathew was supported on either side by the masters 
and professors of the college. The room was piled to the utmost extremity by 
the students, and several distinguished strangers were occasionally present. A 

^•noall vacant space under the bench was the hallowed spot consecrated to the 
virtue of temperance. The words of wisdom which he uttered were followed by 
deep emotion — they won the heart and subdued the judgment. No pen can 
describe, and none but an eye-witness can conceive, the stirring effect produced 
on a thoughtful spectator by the appeals of Theobald Mathew — the conflicting 
emotions of joy and astonishment in his audience, and the thunders of involun- 
tary applause that greeted each new accession of converts as they moved 
deliberately forward in successive files, and with eager emulation, to the arena of 
virtue and heroic self-denial. 
For the more convenient management of so great an institution, the discipline 

, of the college wisely separates the senior and junior parts of the community. 
The good man, after his first successful esfiay in the senior college, requested to 
be led to the junior house. He briefly stated the object of his mission. They 
listened in silent wonder ; their innocence was startled by the turpitude of the 
nsfelt gratification, and their humility was alarmed by the exalted act of virtue 
they were invited to imitate. No postulant appeared, and the holy man retired 
with perfect composure, but not without hope. Their own reflections created a 
q[)eedy revolution of sentiment, and they requested him to return. He hurried 
with eager zeal to see them again, and the little Benjamins, as he endearingly 
called them, repaid his paternal solicitude by fully emulating, at each successive 
visit he paid them, the generous enthusiasm of their seniors. 

The result of this visit to Majmooth was the enrolment of 35,000 
of the people, 8 professors of the college, and 250 students. 

During this visit to Maynooth he was the guest of the Duke of 
Lein<{ter, at Carton. This amiable nobleman — * Ireland's only Duke,* 
88 he was termed by O'Connell— received Father Mathew with special 
distinction. Indeed, it might be said that his attention to him was 
extraordinary; for the housek:eeper of Carton stated she never 
received an order as to the arrangements or preparations which she 
should make for the reception of the most distinguished noblemen, 
even for the Lord Lieutenant ; but when Father Mathew was expected, 
the Duke requested that she would take * particular care ' in her ar- 
langements for his reception. Were he a crowned monarch, instead 
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of a lowly friar, he oould not have been treated with greater respect 
and dietinction by his noble host. 

In the month of October of the same year, he visited Carlow, near 
which town there is a lay and eooleaiafiitical college, in which the 
illustrious Dr. Doyle had been a professor many years before. The 
meetings were held in the cathedral ; and such was the enthusiasm 
excited by the addresses of the Apostle of Temperance, and the ardour 
of the thousands who rushed forward with impetuosity to adopt the 
pledge, that the students of the college speedily caught the contagion, 
and made known their desire to imitate the general example. Father 
Mathew was delighted at the intelligence, it being that which he most 
longed to bear. He appointed to meet the students in the evening, 
and having dined at a late hour in the college, with a large party 
assembled to do him honour, he proceeded to the refectory of the eccle- 
siastical students when their supper was over. Several of the lay 
students were admitted on the occasion, as they had expressed a wish 
to take the pledge at the same time. He won the hearts of the students 
by his affectionate manner, as he went from table to table, enquired of 
them of their parents and friends, many of whom he had personally 
known, and spoke to them of their town, or their parish, or of some- 
thing in which they were interested. He then addressed them on the 
object of his visit :— 

My dear young friends (said he), I am inexpressibly delighted at hearing that 
many among you are disposed to take the pledge. I am well aware no one present 
requires words of advice or encouragement &om me, as a necessity does not e<ist 
for your becoming pledged to the principles or practice of total abstinence. But 
your example will have a powerful influence on many others, who will be induced 
to emulate your virtuous and noble resolution, either through motives of reUgion 
and moral purification, or from necessity and a distrust in their own weakness in 
withstanding those strong temptations to indulge in excess which were so &equentlT, 
and are stiU, presented in Ireland. The humbler classes in this country naturally 
look to their clergy for good example as for direction, and hence it affords me the 
greatest possible delight to find the young aspirants to the priesthood, and also 
the young gentlemen of the lay college, prepared to mak^ sacrifices which caoQot 
fail to give great edification to the people. 

Father MatheW then administered the pledge to a considerable 
number, and requested that if any others desired to do the same on 
the morrow, they would do so on the steps of the high altar in the cathe- 
dral, ' in presenee of the assembled thousands of their countrymen;* 
and he added, ^ The Almighty would bestow His choicest graces and 
blessings on them, in return for their generous and sublime resolve.' 

Those of the ecclesiastical students who had not taken the pledg* 
on this occasion, held serious communion with themselves during the 
night, and asked for direction from on high. Ilie result of their 
earnest deliberation was, that a large additional number resolved on 
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affording an edifying example in their own persons. This they ac- 
cordingly did, to the intense , delight of Father Mathew, who kissed 
each postulant on the cheek, and presented him with a silver medal. 
A respectable clergyman, who was then one of the students of the 
college, has furnished the author with an interesting sketch of this 
mission to Carlo w, from which the following extracts are made :— 

Whilst successive congregations filled the cathedral at intervals dnring each day, 
ihe lata Most Bev. Dr. Healey, Bishop of the dioceses of Kildare and Leighlin, 
was in almost constant attendance as a spectator, whilst he seemed truly anxious 
in every way to promote the success of the good Father's mission. Although the 
pious missionary frequently disclaimed all pretensions to the possession of super- 
natural or miraculous powers, yet such was the faith and fervour of the peasantry, 
that many afflicted with various diseases felt desirous of receiving the pledge at 
his hands, and of obtaining his benediction, in confident expectation that they 
would experience instant relief and a permanent cure. In very many instances, 
by a sort of preternatural effort, criples were seen casting away their staves and 
crutches, as no longer needful, whilst they walked erect, or nearly so, to the great 
astonishioient of all present, Protestants as well as Catholics. In those instances, 
pious ejaculations resounded through the cathedral, both from the a£B[icted patients 
th^nselves and from the crowds that flocked around them, within and without 
the sacred building. For any restoration of this kind, Father Mathew invariably 
requested the people to give aU praise and glory to God, under whom he was an 
unworthy instrument, permitted to exercise the duties of a holy ministry, and to 
effect only what he beheved to be a great social reformation. 

All day on Tuesday, the crowds pouring into the cathedral were in no manner 
diminished, and the sun went .down without the slightest interruption to the. 
immense mental and physical exertions of Father Mathew. 

At an early hour on Wednesday he was similarly employed ; but his engage- 
ments elsewhere obliged him to leave by the midday coach, which awaited his 
arrival on the Dublin road. The good Father sent his luggage forward, and remained 
himself in the cathedral to the last possible moment, when he told the people he 
must absolutely leave, but he promised that he would take the first available oppor- 
tunity to return again and resume the labours of his abundant harvest in Carlow. 
The coach had been abeady delayed beyond its time, and Father Mathew, with a 
hurried grasp of the hand to a few of the numerous friends about him, and a 
courteous adieu waved to others, ran through the college park by the nearest 
route to his destination. Groups of men had contrived to scale the college walls, 
and these threw themselves on their knees before him, asking to take the pledge 
before he should leave. In breathless haste, it was administered in a number of 
instances, and whilst he was in rapid motion across the park. . Others, again, had 
passed round the road to the coach, where a great multitude of men, women, and 
children were collected. It was utterly impossible to comply with their urgent 
requests to be enrolled, as the coach-driver was obliged to ply his whip with 
vigour, to make good his time between the intermediate stages to his ultimate 
destination. 

On Friday, July 10, 1840, the Marquis of Westmeath asked a 
question in the House of Lords, which elicited valuable testimony in 
&Tour of the temperance movement. He called attention to what he 
termed a * proclamation * which had been issued by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (Lord Ebrington), in which this passage occurred :— 

h2 
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* To the benefit which the temperance pledge has conferred upon Ireland, 
in the improved liabits of the people, and the diminution of outrage, 
his Excellency bears a willing and grateful testimony/ He desired to 
learn whether this proclamation was authentic or not 

The Marquis of Nonuanby could give no official answer on the 
subject ; but he would say, from all the information which he had 
received with respect to the movement then going on in Ireland, he 
was convinced that a most beneficial change had been effected amongst 
the people by the pledge. 

The Earl of Devon said that, so fiir as he had an opportunity of 
judging, a great and substantial good had been done. *I believe 
(continued the noble earl) that it has been effected by perfectly 
legitimate means and legitimate exertions, and that it is as little 
connected with fanaticism, with party, or with appeals to religio^is 
feelings of a peculiar character, as could be imagined. I have myself 
heard Father Mathew address the people ; and his manner ia such as 
any noble lord who hears me might adopt in addressing a public body 
in support of such an object. It is, I conceive, pessinu exempli to speak 
in reproachful terms of that which has been productive of very great 
good.' 

The Earl of Wicklow thought that the temperance societies were 
calculated to effect much good ; and the individual who had devoted 
himself to the furtherance of the temperance movement deserved the 
greatest praise for what he was doing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Other Valuable Testimonies — The Marquis of Lansdowne — The Duke 
of Devonshire— The Traveller Kohl— Mrs. S. C. Hall— Father Ma- 
thew's Despondency — Dean Coil's Consolation — Stopping the Ko\^al 
Mail. 

During the year 1 840, Father Mathew received the most flattering 
and consolatory expressions of approval from some of the foremost men 
of the day ; for, in spite of the triumphant nature of his progress, and 
the love and admiration of the people, he was occasionally depressed 
by some sneer, taunt, or false accusation, wantonly or maliciously 
levelled at the society, its principles, its practice, or its usefulness. 
Such testimonies, then, as the following from the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
which awaited him in Cork, on his return from an arduous campaign, 
were like sunlight to his soul. If he were easily depressed — we do not 
by any means say daunted — he was easily cheered and encouraged. 
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He had plenty of courage, both moral and physical, and no lack of 
self-will — even a strong tinge of obstinacy; but he possessed the 
sensitive heart of a woman, and a susceptibility that at times became 
morbid in its intensity. He took great pride in the letter which we 
now quote. This letter was personally handed by the noble writer to 
Mr. Donnelly, who acted as one of the secretaries in charge of the 
temperance register and other books. 

Donnelly was on thisday enjoying unusual idleness, it being generally 
knoAvn that Father Mathew was absent, and was not to return for some 
days. There was no one in the little parlour save the book-keeper, 
when a quiet-looking, neatly -dressed, elderly gentleman entered the 
apartment, and, taking a seat near the window, fell into pleasant 
conversation with its idle occupant. He asked liim a variety of 
(questions, as to tlic progress of the cause, the niunber on the roll, and 
the effects already produced; and made special enquiries as to the 
labours and charities, as well as the daily life,, of Father Mathew ; all 
of which questions were frankly and unreservedly answered. The 
qiuet-looking and kindly-spoken gentleman appeared much pleased at 
the information afforded him, and, on rising to take his leave, he 
handed his card to Donnelly, requesting him to present it to Father 
Mathew. Donnelly^looked at the card, and was * struck of a heap,' as 
he said, at having treated a great nobleman as if he were * nobody at 
all; ' and he stammered out an apology for his apparent want of respect. 
'Not at all, my good sir,' said the marquis; *you owe me no apology 
whatever ; you have notliing to blame yourself for ; you answered all 
my questions freely and stitisiactorily ; and perhaps had you been told 
who I was, I might not have learned as much as I am happy to know.' 
The marquis then left the house ; but he had not gone ten steps from 
the door, when he tm'ned back, and, drawing a letter, which he had 
ready in the breast-pocket of his coat, he handed it to Domielly , saying : 
* Give that to Father Mathew, with the Marquis of Lansdowue's kindest 
wishes.' This was the letter ; — 

Cork: Sept. 15, 1840. 

Rev. Sill, — I am near the conclusion of a journey through a considerable por- 
tion of the south of Ireland, in the course of which 1 have myself had, everywhere, 
repeated occasion to observe a most remarkable change for the better in the 
appearance of the population, and to be assured by others on whom I could rely 
of an equally manifest improvement in their character and conduct, produced by 
the extraordinary success of your unremitting endeavour to introduce amongst 
them confirmed habits of temperance and self-control. 

I had hoped to have had an opportunity, at this place, of expressing to you 
personally the deep sense I entertain, both as an Irish proprietor and a public 
servant, of the value of your exertions, obviously conducive, as they must prove 
under all circumstances, to the maintenance of peace and order, and, to a greater 
development than could by any other means bo attained, of every social virtue. 

Your temporary absence from home has alone prevented my doing so, and I trust 
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I may be permitted to take the only method in my power of recording t^ese senti- 
ments in a mode that may not be disagreeable to you, by enclosing a draft for 
100^., and requesting the favour of you to apply it to the use of any one of the 
institutions for the benefit of your poorer countrymen in which you take an interest, 
and which, in your judgment, stands most in need of pecuniary assistance. — ^I am, 
rev. sir, with sincere respect, your obedient servant, 
Eev. T. Mathew. Lansdowns^ 

The writer of the above kindly letter is now no more, having died 
in the early part of 1863, at the venerable age of 82 years. 

Among the other distinguished personages who sought the acquaint- 
ance of Father Mathew about this time, was the late Duke of Devonshire, 
a nobleman of princely character, and one of the best and kindest of the 
landlords of Ireland, in which country he possessed vast estates. The 
duke, who was then stopping at the Imperial Hotel, in Cork, wrote a 
courteous letter to Father Mathew, requesting that he would honoiu' 
him by a visit. Father Mathew at once availed himself of the invitation, 
and waited on his grace, who received him with every mark of respect. 
The interview was equally agreeable to both, and w^as the commence- 
ment of a friendship which was sincere and earnest to the last. The 
diike, who was every inch a gentleman — a gentleman whose courtesy 
and kindness sprang from goodness of heart — ^was charmed with Father 
Mathew. He admired him particularly for his disinterestedness in 
embarking in an undertaking which he knew must entail injury upon 
his own family, whose interests he sacrificed to the public good. Having 
seen and spoken with the temperance leader, the duke no longer won- 
dered at the influence which he exercised, or the success which he had 
achieved. He said he found him to be a man of such divine countenance, 
and of a manner so marvellously winning, that he could now easily 
understand how the people were moved, as by an impulse, to fall down 
before him. The impression produced upon the duke by this interview 
was commimicated to the writer by a gentleman intimately connected 
with his grace, and who was present on the occasion. 

The descriptions given of Father Mathew at this period of his life 
were sometimes both felicitous and accurate. Perhaps that written by 
the Russian traveller Kohl is among the best. It is in these words : — 

He is decidedly a man of a distinguished appearance, and I was not long in 
comprehending the influence which it was in his power to exercise over tie 
people. The multitude require a handsome and imposing person in the individual 
who is to lead them, and Father Mathew is imquestionably handsome. He is 
not tall ; he is about the same height and figure as Napoleon, and is, throughout, 
well built and well proportioned. He has nothing of the meagre, haggard Franciscan 
monk about him; but, on the contrary, without being exactly corpulent, his 
figure is well rounded, and in excellent condition. His countenance is fresh and 
beaming with health. His movements and address are simple and unaffected, 
and altogether he has something about him thac wins for him the goodwill of 
those he addresses. His features are regular, and full of noble expression, of 
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mildness and indomitable firmness. His ejes are large, and he is apt to keep his 
gknce fixed for a long time on the same object. His forehead is straight, high, 
and commanding, and his nose — a part of the face which in some expresses such 
, intense vulgarity, and in others so much nobleness and delicacyr-^is particularly 
handsome, though somewhat too aquiline. His mouth is small and well propor- 
tioned, and his chin round, projecting, firm, and large, like Napoleon's. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, wh© enjoyed his intimate friendship, presents him 
in his moral as well as his physical aspect :-^ 

The expression of his countenance is peculiarly toild and gracious. His manner 

Znuasire to a degree, simple, and easy and humble, without a shadow of 
fcation, and his roice is low and musical, such as moves men. A man more 
natoially fitted to obtain influence over a people easily led, and proverbially 
swayed by the affections, we have never encountered. No man haa borne his 
honours more meekly, encountered opposition with greater gentleness or forbear- 
ance, or disfumed hostility by weapons better suited to a Christian. 

Occasionally the despondency, which was somewhat constitutional 
with Father Mathew, was displayed in a manner sufficiently marked to 
excite the attention of his audience. His address in Limerick, in the 
October of 1841, partook largely of the gloom that for the moment 
seemed to pervade his mind. It may have been the necessary conse- 
quence of file tremendous labour of mind and body to which he was at 
the time exposed, it being then in the very whirl and rush of the 
movement, to which each day imparted additional strength and 
velocity ; or it may have arisen from the slighting remarks of some 
anonymous opponent, or the venomous sneers of some malicious 
caviller. The passage quoted will indicate the irritation imder which 
it was spoken : — 

But though, in becoming a teetotaller, the individual taking the pledge becomes 
a .new man — though he has ideas of self-respect, and decorum, and propriety 
which he had not experienced before, and thoiigh he is no longer the reckless 
and improvident character he had been, yet I must say there are persons who 
expect too much from teetotallers, and who think that they should all be perfect. 
Their faults are magnified, whilst their virtues are shaded ; the lapses they make 
are invested with attributes that do not belong to them, whilst the good they do 
is never taken into consideration. It is thought by those who are thus severe 
upon the teetotallers, that human nature does not belong to humble life ; but I say 
that the cabin beneath whose lowly roof it is supposed no human sentiment is 
cherished, covers aa much of the workings of the heart as yonder proud man- 
sion that graces and adorns the banks of your majestic Shannon. I have been 
blamed for many matters connected with the Temperance Society, for which I 
think no blame should be attributed to me, oi; to those who are blamed with me. 
I cannot express the sentiment of sovereign contempt which I entertain for those 
who thus betrav the feelings that agitate them. Some of them raise the cry ; and 
the least vice they themselves have is their utter want of every virtue. Some 
others say that I should prevent females to attend soirSeSj while their own 
daughters and wives, perhaps, mingle in the crowded ball-room, and whirl in the 
maze of the profane waltz. Some say that I should prevent persons to sit in their 
temperance rooms and enjoy each other's society in that respect; while they 
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themselves, the victims of drunkenness, may be seen reeling through the streets to 
their homes, after spending their nights in the tap-room or tavern. They will 
^ not see the frailties of teetotallers as they see the frailties of other men. 

He then talked of friends who had left his side and faltered in the 
race, and spoke in a tone of such despondency as excited the sympathy 
of his listeners, and, among the others, of the late Dean Coll, then 
Parish Priest of Newcastle, a man of great learning, and who possessed 
more of the readiness and manner of the popular orator than many of 
his contemporaries. The Dean was a staunch supporter of the cause, 
and a firm friend and ally of its leader ; and thus, in a spontaneous 
outburst, which at the moment produced an electrical effect — ^the 
whole audience being charged with the right sympathy — he offered 
that consolation to his friend of which he stood then so much in 
need : — 

Mr. Mathew told of friends leaving him. No friend, my dearest friend (said 
the venerable Dean), shall leave you. Fear not — no friend shall depart from 
you. There is no man who is not the subject of critical and vile and slanderous 
malignity when he rises to dignity ; but I do not hesitate to denounce it folly in 
any man who doubts that you are the commanded messenger of God. Enemies, 
you say, pursue you. Fear them not, wherever they be. It is the mark of God's 
servant to meet with the cross, and to be obliged to bear it. But, dearest friend 
and brother in the sanctuary, to go on in the glorious mission for which you are 
destined, be not troubled at the persecution of enemies ; in every peril Gt)d shall 
be your shield, and your country shall be your protector. (Here the whole com- 
pany stood up and responded to the sentiment by an outburst of enthusiasm 
seldom witnessed.) No ! you need have no fear. Yuu are sustained by the 
sanction and co-operation of thos3 whose opinion you should prize. The venerated 
Bishop of the diocese would be present this evening were he able to be so. The 
Catholic prelates throughout the land were the active co-operators in the move- 
ment. No ; fear not ! You have the support of all whose support is worthy of 
appreciation — pursue your way, as you have begun it, and as you have gone on, 
until a drunkard shall not be seen to reel through the land we love. 

The reader may imagine the effect produced by this passage upon a 
meeting composed exclusively of those who respected Father Matliew 
as a leader, venerated him as a priest, and loved him as a man. 
Father Mathew never forgot that evening. 

A circumstance that occurred in the town of Athy Avill give an idea 
of the eagerness with which the people availed themselves of eveiy 
opportunity to take the pledge. At this time the Great Southern and 
Western Railway of Ireland was scarcely hatched in tlie brain of its 
projector, and the * mail ' was the quickest mode of conveyance between 
the cities and chief towns of the coimtry. The mail coach between 
Dublin and Cork, when coming from Dublin, stopped at Athy long 
enough to admit of the passengers breakfasting in the hotel of that 
town. On the day in question the coach stopped as usual ; but one 
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of the inside passengers having been recognised by the group then 
invariably awaiting the arrival and the departure of tlie * mail,' a 
shout of joy was raised, that resounded through tlie quiet little to^vn ; 
and in a minute the cry * Father Mathew is at the hotel ! ' was heard 
almost by every human being of the entire population. Soon a dense 
crowd assembled ; and by the time the coach ought to have started, 
that vehicle was wedged round so completely, that to think of moving 
it one inch from the hotel door until Father Mathew had administered 
the pledge to those who now clamoured for it at his hands, was 
quite out of the question. Father Mathew had no desire to delay the 
coach, for to do so was, in fact, to stop the principal correspondence of 
the south of Ireland ; but what could he do, but endeavour to diminish 
the niunbers by giving them the pledge, and thus get rid of the obstruc- 
tion ? And he at once commenced to administer the pledge with more 
than ordinary expedition. But as fast as he got rid of one large 
hatch, another much larger took its place — and all this time the crowd 
becoming more dense, in consequence of frequent accessions from the 
snrroimding country ; so that it was not until after a delay oijive hours, 
dining which Father Mathew worked as he never worked before in 
his Hfe, that the Eoyal Mail was well out of the town of Athy. The 
incident made considenible noise at the time, and some of the papers 
were very indignant with the * friar ' and his audacity in stopping Her 
Majesty's Mail, and mterrupting the correspondence of the country ; 
and one journal went so far in its wrath as to suggest that he should 
not be suffered to travel by a similar conveyance again. The agent 
in Cork sent the article — it was from an English piper — to Mr. Purcell, 
the proprietor of the coaches and contractor for carrying the mails ; 
and the reply which that gentleman made was to enclose to his agent 
a letter for Father Mathew, in which he assiured the audacious stopper 
of Her Majesty's Mail that he would confer a favour on him, Peter 
Purcell, * by making free use of all his coaches to further the holy 
cause of temperance.' This liberal offer, of which Father Mathew 
gratefully availed himself, was of considerable advantage to the latter, 
as th^ coaches of Mr. Purcell traversed the principal highways of the 
kingdom. 

ITie same privilege was granted by Mr. Bianconi, the well-known 
owner of the public cars of the country, and a warm personal friend 
of the Apostle of Temperance. 

In the public Press of Ireland Father Mathew had a powerful and 
consistent supporter. No matter what its politics, it advocated the 
spread of temperance, and spoke with respect of the motives and ser- 
vices of its distinguished advocate. Irisli journalists generally adopted 
this policy and tone from an earnest desire to promote so good and 
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useful a cause, and out of sincere respect for the character of the 
man ; but it occasionally did happen that the opportunity of bestow- 
ing praise on Father Mathew was availed of to strike a blow at 
another great Irishman, who rivalled the temperance leader in his hold 
on the affections of the mass of his countrymen, and whose impassioned 
appeals in favour of legislative independence produced a still greater 
impression upon their minds than the milder and less exciting ad- 
dresses of the moral reformer. Thus it was that not only did Father 
Mathew receive a large share of praise and encouragement on Im 
own account, but he was indirectly indebted to Daniel O'Connell for 
no small amount in addition. With the conductors of most of the 
Irish journals he was on terms of friendship. Those who opposed his 
religious faith, or who were in constant antagonism to the active 
popular political movement of the day, experienced genuine pleasure 
in meeting so good a man on neutral groimd ; and once that iJiey had 
formed any acquaintance with him, the charm of his manner soon 
ripened the acquaintance into friendship. As for the popular journal- 
ists, who were mostly of the same faith as himself, they luiited thar 
sympathy and their personal affection with their support. Not a few 
of the leading journalists of Ireland had joined the society ; and there 
was not a newspaper in the kingdom in which a considerable propor- 
tion of the staff — Editors, Eeporters, Clerks, Compositors, Messengers, 
even the Printers' Devils — had not taken the pledge, and did not, at 
one time or other, possess the temperance medal. 

Father Mathew waa intimately acquainted with the young gentle- 
men who attended his meetings in the capacity of reporters, and he 
was ready on every occasion to show them attention and kindness. 
The Cork newspapers were then, as they are now, spiritedly conducted, 
and commanded efficient reporting staffs, every member of which was 
known to the * Apostle ' as his * dear young friend.' 

Among others in whom he was sincerely interested was L— — , who 
was a first-rate hand at his profession, and whose attachment to Father 
Mathew was observable in the care he bestowed on his speeches. On 
one occasion L — j— went down to Fermoy, to report a ' great demon- 
stration,' and he put up at the same hotel with Father Mathew. Poor 

L was not remarkable for his strength of mind or tenacity of 

purpose, and yielding either to the weakness of his nature, or the 
solicitations of his more sceptical friends, he, to use the popular phrase 
of the day, * broke the pledge.' He, however, insisted that he had 
only * surrendered it.' At any rate, he was not then a ' teetotaller,' 
though he did not think it necessary to apprise his friend Father 
Mathew of that fact. L— — was at his little table, on the platfomi, . 
working diligently with the pencil at times, and taking his leisure at 
others, as some well-remembered passage was repeated by the speaker. 
Fathfer Mathew was urging on his hejirers the fact that no one had 
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Bofifered in health or pocket irom having taken his advice ; and hap«- 

pening to glance at L 's handsome face, he found, as he believed, 

a happy illustration of the health which the 1 steadfast teetotaller * was 
sure to obtain and retain ; and placing his hand fondly on the head of 

the horrified L , he thus continued, to his victim's ineffable con- 

fifldon— * Look, my dear friends ! — ^here is a fine specimen of a Mthful 
teetotaller! (L blushing deeply) — he never tastes anything 

stronger than water or tea (L' *8 confusion increasing). There is 
the hue of health on his countenance-^not the flush of strong drink 
(L ■ red as a peony, and his pencil paralysed). He, my dear 
fiienda, will never, please God ! barter his moral independence for a 
fleeting gratification. He will not be like Esaii, who sold his birth* 

right for a mess of pottage (L wishing devoutly that the groimd 

might open and swallow him, or that, at 9ie very least, some fearful 
accident might happen to the platform). No, my dear people, my 
young Mend here is a faiths follower of the cause, and will never 
turn his back on the pure and spotless banner.' Fortunately, here the 
personal allusion ceased, and the fondling hand was taken from the 
head of the victim ; for had the torture continued a minute longer, as 
L afierwards assured his Mends, something dreadful would have 

happened to him. It was, however, not all over with him yet. Father 

Madiew and L breakfasted the next morning at the same table. 

Ihiring breakfast, L ■ ■ desired the waiter to bring him his bill. 

* Oh, no, my dear,' said Father Mathew, * you are my guest here — ^you 
must not pay anything.' * Thank you, sir, not at all — I assure you I 
must pay my own bill. Waiter, bring it to me at once.' * Waiter, 
do no such thing. Everything must be included in mine. I could 
not think of allowing it.' L ■ ■ ■ made a last desperate effort — * I 

assure you. Father Mathew, Mr. (the proprietor of the journal 

he represented) would be veiy indignant with me if I allowed you to 
pay my bill. Waiter, bring it to me.' 'Do what I insist upon, 
waiter,' said Father Mathew, with a manner that was not to be dis- 

^ puted. L looked at the waiter, and the waiter looked at L— , 

and L ■ ^'s glance of despair was only matched by the waiter's look 
of comical perplexity. Before the document respecting which this 

; Btruggle took place was produced, L was seated on Bianconi's 

' car, his back turned to the hotel. During the previous evening and 
night, poor L~ had sought consolation in rather deep potations ; 
and in the bill which was thrust into the pocket of the Apostle of Tem- 

iperance there was a fearful list of * materials ' for whi^y punch, and 

* goes' of brandy and water ! For a month afler, L^— — fled fix)mthe 
•&oe of Father Mathew ; but when they afterwards met, the latter did 
not, by the slightest sign, exhibit his knowledge of the fact that poor 
Weak L ■ ■ had sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

It was somewhat about the same time that two members of the 
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Cork press were sent to an important meeting of the same character. 
Having performed their duty, they immediately drove to a distant 
village, at which the night mail was to stop, and in which they had I 
taken their seats; and they there dined, and then wrote out their | 
report. At the appointed time the mail arrived, and they occupied 1 
their places. There was but one other inside passenger, and he wa« 
muffled up in a comer, and was quite silent, and was supposed by the 
friends to be indulging in a comfortable nap. - The friends, as soon as 
they were well settled, commenced a Hvely chat. At lengtli, one 
asked the other this question — * Jack, what do you think Father 
Mathew is dging now ? ' * What is he doing ? — ^why, taking a good 
stiff tumbler of punch, such as you and I, Dick, will take at the nexfri 
stage, please the Fates.' * Punch ! nonsense, man. Siuely you am 
jesting. You don't think Father Mathew is such a hypocrite.' * Faith, 
I don't care what he is, my boy ; but I am sure the jolly old buffer is 
taking a stijff" tumbler at this moment — and I wish I had the same,' 
was the irreverent reply. When the coach arrived at the next stage, 
the gentlemen of the press got out, and, entering the inn, called ioi 
the promised beverage. They had got through about half of tlieir 
smoking tumblers, when the guard entered, saying, ' Come, gentlemen, 
time is up ; please make haste.' * Hallo, guard ! ' said Jack, the mors 
convivial of the two, * take something.' * I thank you kindly, sir, 
no — I'm temperate.' * You, coachman — won't you have a drop tbirf 
cold night ? ' * No, sir, thank you all the same. I hav'n't tasted any- 
thing for years, and, please God, I never will. But I'm as mudt 
obliged to you, sir, as if I took what 's in the house,' said the man of 
the whip. * Tell me, guard, who is that you have in the coach with' 
us ? ' * Don't you know him, sir ? He's one the country ought to be 
proud of. It's Father Mathew ! ' It is not necessary to represent 
with accuracy the exclamations uttered by the doubter of the consis* 
tency of the temperance leader ; it is enough to say that he precipi- 
tately abandoned the remainder of his punch, and, scrambling up to a 
seat behind the coachman, thus accomplished the rest of his journey. 
The other, on entering the coach, received a warm shake of the hand ; 
but not a word was said by Father Mathew of the conversation, which 

he no doubt fully heard. For he asked where was Mr. ; to 

which the reply was made, that ' the inside of the coach did not agree 
with him, and that he preferred the fresh air.* The sceptic nuju* 
cerfeiinly have been peculiar in his tastes, for the night was fright 
fully raw. 

To one of these two brethren of the press a circumstance occurredj 
shortly after, in London, which was near being attended with implea^ 
sant consequences, and which strongly impressed him with the valutj 
of temperance, and the danger that might arise from too intimate an 
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association with those who drank in excess. Botli of tlie actors in the 
scene are since dead, but both were personally and intimately known 
to me for several years. Mr. , who held the position of assistant- 
editor of one of the Cork journals, determined to retire from the 
drudgery of the press, and establish himself in London in some other 
profession or business. The companion of his journey to the metro- 
polis was Richard , who had for many years acted as chief of the 

leporting staff of the same paper, and had just received an engage- 
ment as a Grallery Reporter on a leading morning journal. Richard at 
fince commenced his duties, for which he was eminently qualified, but 

Ifr. determined to indulge himself a little before he seriously 

■et about his new profession. Drink was his besetting weakness. 
Differing, however, from most Irishmen, he did not drink out of good- 
fellowship, or from a love of company ; his indulgence was solitary 

mud selfish. ' Richard,' said Mr. one day to his friend, who 

lodged with him in the same house, * I wish you would take charge of 

•me money for me.' * Why should I take charge of it ? — can't you 
it in the bank ? replied Richard. * I don't like putting it in the 
, and you will oblige me if you keep it for me ; it's only for 
m few days.' * Be it so,' said Richard. The amount was between 
^200/. and 300Z., and consisted of bank bills, notes, gold, and silver. 
'Bonest Richard had as little notion of money matters as he had of 
like philosophy of Confticius ; but, acting on what seemed to him like 

presentiment, he drew up a docket, in which he represented the 

different sums that made up the whole amount entrusted to his care. 

He then deposited the precious charge in a box in his bedroom, and 

bought no more about the matter. Scarcely had Mr. — -— placed 

Ids money in safety, than he made elaborate preparations for a pro- 

}EHiged and systematic debauch. Wines, brandies, spirits of all kinds, 

Ewere profusely ordered and sent in. For a fortnight, or longer, the 

politary drinker continued his carouse. At the end of that time he 

I was seen one morning to descend the stairs, dressed with more than 

|l:«rdinary neatness — ^for he was quite a dandy in dress—end to leave 

iSne house, with steady step, but with face of deadly paleness. Richard, 

■S&esr his previous night's work in the Gallery, resolved to refresh him- 

ilf by a ramble in the parks. On his return, he was surprised to find 
Ake entire household assembled in the common sitting-room, and two 
"•tronge men with them. No sooner had the unsuspecting reporter 
entered the apartment, than one of the strange men dehberately 
placed his back against the door, as if to bar all egress ; while the 

IBther, addressing Richard, asked him if he were Mr. . * That's 

^y name,* said Richard. * Then, sir, I am sorry to tell you I am 
liere from Bow Street, on a serious charge against you,' said the 
cfficer, * What,' said the Irishman, * have the girls been saying any- 
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thing against me ? ' * Much more serious than that, sir ; Mr. — ^ ; 
has charged you with embezzlement ! ' * Grood God ! ' exclaimed 
Kichard, now thoroughly alarmed, and turning to Mr. , who safe 

at the table, his face pale as that of the dead, ^ could you have done' 
so?' *It grieved me much to do so,' replied Mr. — — — , with the* 
solemn air of a Brutus about condemning his son to death ; but it 
was my duty, Eichard, and I could not avoid it.' Did Mr. — — 
entrust you with his money?' enquired the officer. ^He did, cer- 
tainly,' was the reply ; * but come with me, gentlemen, and I will 
show you where it is.' Most fortunately, the money was correct to 
the shiUing. * In the name of God, what induced you to make such 
a charge against me ? ' asked the poor yotmg fellow of the wretched 
drunkard, when all had again returned to the sitting-room. *My 
dear Dick,' sobbed Mr. >, bursting into a flood of tears, * I woiild 
trust you with a thousand pounds ! ' The officers retired in unutter- 
able disgust; and, ere an hour had passed, Bichard had established 
himself in other lodgings, and had ' registered a vow in heaven ' as to 
three things— to adhere to the pledge for twelve months — ^never agaam 
to take the charge of any man's money— a,nd to keep as &r away as 
possible from one liable to an attack of delirium tremens. The vow 
was religiously observed. 

As may be supposed, there was much similarity in many of Father 
Mathew's speeches, for he delivered hundreds of speeches in the year. 
By local allusions, and illustrations borrowed from some circumstance 
or event of the day, he imparted as much novelty to each speech a»' 
the nature of the subject well admitted of; still, to an accustomed 
ear, especially that of a reporter, the general similarity was obvious. 
A very young and talented member of the Cork press, and who is now 
making for himself a reputation in the very highest class of periodical" 
literature, was specially instructed to attend a certain meeting, and to 
be sure and give Father Mathew * a full and careful report.' The 
meeting was held on Sunday— a beautiful bright day in sununo^ 
which invited to pleasure and enjoyment — ^but it was not honoured' 
by the attendance of the representative of the palladium of our libera 
ties. He was far away outside the harbour, amidst the young and tiw* 
gay, revelling in the enjoyment of his self-given holiday. Neverthe- 
less, the next issue of the paper contained a long, elaborate, and careftd 
report of Father Mathew's speech of the day before, which, beside* 
arguing the question with more than usual force, contained some 
admirable descriptions and powerful appeals, and was enriched hf 
several local allusions and personal references of a complimentaiy 
character. Thus, for instance, the people of the parish and their 
* beloved pastor ' came in for more than their share of affectionate 
eulogy ; even the band was praised for ♦ its delightful performance,* 
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and * the fidelity of the members of the reading-room * was held up to 
all societies in the country as a shining example. The speech told 
wonderftdly. * Really,' said a knowing one, ' that's the best speech 
Father Mathew ever delivered.' And Father Mathew thought the 
same ; for when he next met the reporter, he shook him by both 

hands, 8a3dng, ' My dear J , that was a most beautiful report of 

yours. I don't think I was ever better or more faithfully reported in 
my life.' The modest reporter blushed, and answered, * I was afraid, 
sir, you might not have been pleased with it.' * Pleased, my dear ! 
why it was literal. Only it was rather better done than I spoke it.' 
The mind of the reporter was much relieved by this assurance ; for 
llie report had been prepared the day before the meeting was held, and 
was borrowed from Father Mathew' s former speeches, which were 
contained in the newspaper file. It was ingeniously supplied with 
"sach novelties, in the way of courtesy and compliment and illustra- 
tion, as the reporter knew would be introduced on the occasion. It 
Was not until many years afl^er that the proprietor of the paper heard 
of this ingenious instance of * literal ' reporting. 



CHAPTER XII. 



HiB Reception in the North — Expenses of his Mission — His unceasing 
Generosity — ^the Temperance Bands — The Appeal and Response — The 
• Poor Dhiunimer ' — A Village Tea-party— ♦ Beautiful Music' — Wlao paid 
for the MuBic. 

Father Mathew' s success in the province of Ulster was far greater 
liian he or his friends could have anticipated, as, from various reasons, 
into which it 'is not within the scope of this work to enter, the spirit of 
sectarian strife was more active and acrimonious in that portion of 
Ireland than in the provinces of the West and South. There was one 
teason for the existence of this feeling in the North, which did not 
^ply to the other provinces — ^the population were, at least in some 
eounties, about equally divided between the different religious deno- 
minations. Thus, while, as a rtde, the Western and Southern counties 
Were Catholic, the Northern counties had a nearly equally balanced 
number of followers belonging to the two great denominations of Pro- 
testant and Catholic, including Presbyterians under the head Protestant.* 
It must be admitted that no other Catholic priest could have succeeded 
in conciliating the goodwill, and indeed in arousing the enthusiasm, of 
the sturdy Presbyterian and the strong Orange Protestant of Ulster. 

* By the census of 1861, the three Churches were thus represented in Ulster: 
Cathofics, 963,687; Protestants, 390,130; Presbyterians, 511,371. 
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Had Father Mathew been a controversialist, who had wrestled in theo- ■. 
logical conflict, like his distinguished predecessor. Father O'Leary, not 
only would the heart but the very highways of Ulster have been closed , 
against him. But, as before stated, polemical controversy was repug- ^ 
nant to his nature ; and strife of any kind, especially in the name oi. 
religion, he would neither take part in, nor do anything to promote.' 
His character had gone before him, and his presence accomplished the 
rest. As he said himself at a meeting in Newry, in 1841, to which he 
had been invited by the Right Rev. Dr. Blake, Catholic Bishop d 
Dromore — * that Bidiop after St. Paul's own heart,' as Father Mathew 
described liim — the progress of temperance in the North had been one 
continued triumph. ' I had, it is true,' he added, * the aid of the presa 
of Ulster, of all parties ; and L rejoice that some of the most talented 
conductors of that press are here to-night.' On the same occasion he 
thus described the manner of his reception in the North : — 

We had no military, no police, no constables ; but, in lieu of them, we had 
several excellent young gentlemen from Belfast, Lisburn, and other places, wbn; 
kept order. I must here speak particularly of young Mr. Hancock, of Luigai^ 
whose efforts in the preservation of the peace, and in aid of the cause, were mo** 
laudable. I had the happiness of being the guest of his amiable mother, whilst is 
Lurgan : and I had the honour, also, of being the guest of the noble proprietor^ 
Lord Lurgan. Col. Blacker there met me, and read to me a beautiful poeti( 
tribute to the success of teetotalism, during the reading of which every eye in thatl 
gilded saloon beamed with pleasure. In coming originally to the North, I had 
great difficulties to contend with. I was told I would be assassinated in Ulster; 
but I had confidence in my cause, as I came in the name of the Lord, proclaiming 
aloud, * Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth, to men goodwilL' I 
knew the people of Ulster were too virtuous to refuse me their aid in this total 
abstinence movement, on any sectarian grounds. I had also too much reliance on 
the honour of Irishmen to suppose the people of this province would arise in their 
might, and crush one humble individual, who was merely trying to promote public 
morality. In the words of the poet, slightly altered, I may say, in conclusion — 

' Blessed for ever the day I relied 
On Ulster's honour and Ulster's pride.* 

On a subsequent occasion he referred to his further experience oi 
the kindness and good feeling almost universally manifested towards 
him by persons of the most opposite opinions, and showed how, by his 
tact and good nature, he converted into a compliment that which some 
few ill-conditioned or ill-mannered persons intended as an insult to the 
Popish Priest : — 

When I was about visiting Cootehill, there was a great number of placards 
posted about the place cautioning me not to go there, as it was supposed the 
Protestants would not receive me kindly ; and the Catholic Bishop wrote to me 
not to visit the place ; yet I went there, and the first person who met me, and who 
gave me the most cordial welcome, was the Rev. Dr. Douglas, rector, of Cootehill, 
together with all the respectable Protestants of the town.' I discovered afterwards 
that the person who got the placards printed and posted up was no other than a 
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Catholic publican of the town. I met some of my warmest friends from Armagh 
to Caledou, amongst whom were Messrs. Ellis, Moore, and many others, who, 
for the sake of good example and edification, took the pledge, in order to induce 
others to do the same; and I can tell them that from the time I went into Ulster till 
my last visit to Drogheda, I have received the greatest kindness at the hands of 
ttll persons and parties. At Clones there were two orange fljigs raised there when 
I visited it, and, instead of an insult, I thought this a very great compliment, 
never having seen one or being honoured with one before, and when I saw them 
I called for tliree cheers for the orange flag, and the Catholics and Protestants 
became the greatest friends from that day forward, and during three days while I 
remained there, the different parties were the best friends imaginable. I could 
have apprehended nothing save goodwill and kindly feeling from one end of Ulster 
to the other, and this was amply demonstrated by my visits to Lurgan, Lisbum, 
Belfast, Downpatrick, Derry, and other places ; and the * Prentice Boys ' of Deny 
showed me the greatest kindness, but it was not to me alone, but to the glorious 
cause. Thousands of them came out to Moira from Belfast and other places, and 
actually detained mc three days longer than I intended to have stopped ; and was 
'not this truly delightful ? 

Invifcitions now continually poured in upon him from all parts of 
Ireland — ^from bishops and parish priests — ^froni presidents of tem- 
pemnce societies — from noblemen and gentlemen, who desired to ob- 
tain for their poor neighbours and their owai dependants the advan- 
tage of his presence. Generally speaking, when he was invited to 
a town by a clergyman, it was with two objects in view — that he 
might administer the pledge to the people, and preach, in aid of 
ftinds for the erection or completion of a church, a convent, or a 
school. And thus, wherever he went with this double object, he was 
sure to be himself one of the most liberal, indeed the most liberal 
contributor to the charity on behalf of which he appealed. It was no 
uncommon thing for him to hand 10/., or even 20/., to his friend, the 
clergyman who had invited him to his parish, and who, in so doing, 
had conferred on him the greatest of all favours— namely, afforded him 
the opportmiity of prosecuting his mission. The local temperance 
society was always certain to benefit by his visit. If they were in dif- 
ficulty from debt he released them from their embarrassment, and set 
tiiem on their legs again ; for he wisely regarded the reading-room, 
with its hundred or couple of hundred members, as a rallying-point 
and a stronghold for the cause. 

Mr. Purcell and Mr. Bianconi acted in a kind and tlioughtful 
manner towards Father Mathew, when they made him free of their 
coaches and cars ; still the cost of an inside seat in a mail coach did 
not represent the fiftieth part of the expense of an ordinary journey 
made by Father Mathew during the ardour of the campaign. From 
the moment he quitted Cove Street, in tlie city of Cork, until he 
returned to it again, aller having traversed half a dozen counties, his 
hands were continually in his pockets — * giving— giving — giving.' 
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At eveiy place the coach stopped, a crowd soon surrounded him ; and 
among the crowd — including the lame, and the blind, and the sick 
the very old, and the very young — ^money was scattered profuselj 
It literally rained silver upon those occasions. This unreflecting aiM 
even reckless liberality may not have been wise or prudent ; but i 
was utterly impossible that Father Mathew could have reflected, oi 
could have calculated, when his compassion was excited, or his cbarin 
appealed to. His eye and his ear were direct avenues to his heart i 
and when these conveyed sights of misery and voices of distress, th 
heart responded to the appeal, and the hand instinctively followed th< 
impulse of the heart. Thus he gave with open heart and open ban 
and could no more refrain from giving than he could refrain fro 
feeling sympathy or expressing compassion. 

A few lines from a letter written to him, about this time, by 3k 
clergyman who was compelled to proceed to Rome to prosecute a causa 
in which he was personally interested, will ftirther exhibit t' 
generous nature of this good man. The writer says : 

. . I accept with gratitude the sum of 60^. which you oflfered me, and will punctual^ 
repay it. Less would do, but I may have to stay two or three months, and 
cannot return without making church and altar purchases, particularly if 
succeed. 

A respectable widow, of straitened means, called on him one day 
to consult him about her son, a promising lad whom she wished to 
13lace in a certain collegiate institution : and thinking that Father 
Mathew might have sufficient influence with its conductors to obtain 
admittance for her son on reduced terms, she applied to him to thai 
effect. * I am sorry, my dear madam,' said Father Mathew, * that I 
cannot do what you desire. I am sure the terms cannot be reduced, 
as they are abeady barely sufficient to meet the expenses of the estab- 
lishment.' * Dear, dear ! what am I to do ? I am sorry, sir, to have, 
troubled you ; but, really, as you know, my means are so small, that 
it would be impossible for me to exist on what would remain after 
paying the pension,' said the poor lady, in the most affecting tones. 

* WeD, my dear madam, I tell you what you can do ; bring me the 
sum you say you can afford to give, and I will pay it for you ; and 
we will arrange it in that way, and your boy must have his chance of 
working his way, and being an honour and credit to his good mother.* 

* God will bless you, sir, for you have many a widow's blessing, and 
mine among them,' replied the now happy woman. The money was 
regularly handed to Father Mathew for transmission to the college, 
and the young lad received an education through which he advanced 
in life ; and it was not tiU many years after that the widow dis- 
covered that the frill sum had been paid for her son, and that Father 
Mathew had regularly made good the balance out of his own pocket. 

Hundreds of such instances as the following might be given, as an 
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dence of * how all the money went.' It is the concluding passage 
m a letter written, ratheor early in the movement, by the Kev. Mr. 
olony, of Rosscarbery, in the county of Cork, and addressed to a 
k newspaper : — 

I beg to add that he has literally forced on me a moet splendid donation for 
,e completion of the chapel, and that he has left with me, gratnitonsly, cards and 
ledals for the yast number of poor people who had enrolled themselves. 

It will be necessary, in a subsequent place, to refer to the alleged 

eipts for cards and medals. We now desire to say something of 

hat were at once the pride and glory of the local societies, and a 

tirce of constant anxiety and expense to Father Mathew. These 

ere the temperance bands. 

Father Mathew had not the slightest knowledge of or taste for 

usic. He could scarcely distinguish one air from another ; and as 

r * turning a tune,' he could as soon have turned the universe. In 

nversation, or in addressing an assembly, his voice was pleasing 

d melodious ; but when, at High Mass or Vespers, he was compelled 

sing — if the word can properly apply in his case — his voice was a, 

ak, and his performance was mournful and dismal beyond descrip- 

n. The simplest Gregorian chant was too much for Father Mathew. 

fine, he had ' no ear ' for music. Still he loved to be thrilled and 

ned by the alternate shriek and roar of the genuine temperance 

d. He delighted in the shrill fife and the shriller piccolo, and in 

e rattle of the small drum and the thunder of the big — simply 

use these harmonious sounds emanated from a band ; and where 

ere was a band, there also was a reading-room ; and where there 

as a reading-room, there was a stronghold of temperance, a source 

strength and encouragement to the weak and the vacillating, as well 

a tribunal of public opinion formidable to the backslider. He also 

ed the bands because they amused the people ; and his desire was 

en, as at all times, to promote amusements which were innocent and 

ess in themselves, and cheering in their influence. 
The rage for getting up bands soon became a kind of music mania. 
Ufi would the members of a room yet unblessed with that costly acqui- 
on put their melancholy case — ' You see, sir, temperance is a very 
ne thing, and people who took the pledge ought to hold true to it — 
at we don't deny ; but why shouldn't one society have its band a? 
ell as another society ? — and is it to be said tliat ive are to have no 
tisic for a procession, or a soiree^ or a meeting, or a walk out in tht* 
untry on a Sunday ? — and if Father Mathew comes to honour us by 
yisit, are ive to be beholden to any other society for the loan of their 
band? No, sir ; we must have our own band, whatever it may cost.' 
And with such sentiments on the part of a society, of course the 
jgetting up of the band was the next thing thought of; and until the 

i2 
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instruments were actually in the room, shining in brazen glory on ihe 
walls, or were in the hands of the performers, and a master engaged, 
there could be neither peace nor contentment for that society. 

Subscriptions were frequently raised from the local gentry in the 
rural districts, or from the wealthier inhabitants of the cities and 
towns. But there was one unfailing resource for the society in 
want of a band — that was, in the exhaustless liberality of Father 
Mathew, to whom the appeal was usually made in this fashion, through 
a deputation headed by an elder of the room — ' The truth is, your 
reverence, we can't get on at all without the music. WeVe afeard 
the members will be leaving us, and that would be bad, your reve- 
rence ; for the poor fellows may be falling into temptation, and that's 
what none of us would like, your reverence, if we could help it at all. 
It will keep the members together to have the band in ihe room ; and, ] 
your reverence, the boys and ^girls are so fond of the music, that it 
would be a pity to disappoint them, the poor things ! Faith, sir, we*d 
be ashamed of ourselves if we wouldn't be able to play finely for you 
.by Easter Monday. And, your reverence, we all greatly depend on 
you entirely; for sure, your reverence, you're our leader in the 
blessed cause. Our hopes are in you altogether, and we know you 
won't desert us, plaise God ! ' To an appeal of this kind, what could 
Father Mathew do but respond, as he always did, not to say liberally, 
but munificently ? 

His reply to the deputation was sure to be in words such as these : 
— * I am very happy to see you, gentlemen, and to do anything I can 
for your excellent society. I am proud of your fidelity, and I. trust 
you will always stand firm, and resist temptation, and that tJiere will 
be no backsliders among you.' Here, of course, he would be inter- 
rupted by a disclaimer, pronounced in tones of the most virtuous 
eneigy. There was not a man of that deputation but who, according 
to his own statement, was to remain faithful to his dying day. * Veiy 
good, gentlemen, — very good, boys, — God bless you all, and enable 
you to keep your promise ! You must have a band, of course, and I 
will assist you as far as I can. I hope to hear you play well when 
next I visit you. But, remember, be true and faithful followers of the 
Lord, and don't give scandal to others. God bless you, gentlemen; 
God bless you, boys ! ' 

* Don't be afeai^i of us, your reverence ; every man of us is true to 
the cause.' *We are, your reverence, every one of us,' would the 
other members of the deputation chime in, in chorus. 

' That 's delightful to my ears, my dear children ; and now, here is 
my contribution. Be faithful, like valiant soldiers in a good cause.' 

* Thank your reverence ! we 're entirely obliged to your reverence. ' 
This will be great news for the boys and girls that are waiting for us.' 
And so, invariably, away would go the deputation rejoicing. 
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But this was not the last tliat Fatlier Mathew had to do with the 
band to which he thus contributed, or, as the case may have been, 
which he thus established. If the big drum yielded to the merciless 
vigour of its lusty operator, whose conscientious performance was the 
pride of the room and the admiration of the neighbourhood, Father 
Mathew was probably consulted as to the condition and prospects of 
that much-aggrieved instrument ; and, if it were hopelessly invalided, 
as it too often had every reason to be, a subscription from die Pre- 
sident for the purchase of a new victim to the prowess of the * great 
drummer ' was expected ; and, so long as he had a pound at his dis- 
posal, it was generally given by him. 

If a considerable majority of the big drums that had to do duty 
during the temperance campaign did not suffer dissolution, then I 
would be inclined to believe tliat the same Providence that watches 
over the fall of a sparrow must also have condescended to protect the 
Irish temperance drum ; for, as a rule, that devoted instrument was 
entrusted to the ablest member of the room, a man of approved muscle 
and vigour ; and rarely, I must frankly admit, was the confidence thus 
reposed in the energy of the performer ever betrayed. What was 
expected at the liands of this most important member of the temperance 
band may be indicated by the following little incident : — 

It was on tlie occasion of an emigrant ship sailing from the harbour 
of Cork, with sevend hundred passengers, mostly the young, strong, 
and active— the very bone and sinew of the country. The emigrants 
had all taken the pledge from Father Mathew, who had, as was Ids 
invariable custom in similar cases, presented them witli cards and 
medals. Feeling a deep interest in the welfare of these poor people, 
he determined on paying them a visit on board, before tlie ship left 
her moorings for her long vpyage. Out of compliment to the Pre- 
sident, and to give greater eclat to the proceedings of the day, one of 
the city bands, consisting of some six or eight performers, volunteered 
to accompany the party. Father Mathew and his friends embarked in 
a roomy whale-boat, which was in waiting for him at the usual 
landing-place ; the band, with the exception of the drununer, finding 
accommodation for themselves at tlie bow. The ship lay about a mile 
and a half from the shore ; and 'da soon as the boat was well under 
weigh, the premonitory tap on the drum assured us that we were to 
add the charm of music to the enjoyment of a lovely day in summer, 
waters dancing and sparkling in the sunshine, and tlie contemplation 
of that noble picture of maritime beauty which the harbour of Cork 
presents to the eye. The powerful fellow who puUed the stroke oar 
of the boat, and whose every dip in the water left after it what he 
himself termed the ' rale colliflower,' appeared, from the first, to take 
a marked interest in the drummer, who was perched on the stern 
behind the coxswain. The band was really excellent, and was led by 
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a muaician of taate and cultivation. Here the drum, contrary to tl 
established rule, was not only a useful but a subordinate adjunct 
marked the time, and enriched the harmony, of the well-bala 
instruments. The * stroke,' who had taken me into his coni 
winked at me from time to time, and directed my attention to 
drummer, by various nods, and an occasional nudge, whispt 
*' Yea, listen to him, sir. Did ye ever hear the like of that ? * Hii 
amazement deepened into the profoundest contempt, as the drummer 
was still contented with his shamefuUy subordinate and humiliating 
position ; and most eloquently were the feelings of my friend the 
' stroke ' depicted on his expressive countenance. At length his 
disgust, long brimful, overflowed ; and stooping over to me he thus 
gave vent to his feelings — * Wisha, sir, he 's a mighty poor dhrummer 
all out. I 'd get a boy of ten year old in our room to bate him. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself, a great big fellow of his size ! Ah, 
sir, if ye 'd only hear owr band, then you 'd know what a rale dhrum 
is.' The critic was not perhaps altogether impartial, for he was the 
vigorous and most successful performer on the big drum of his own 
room ; and, it must be added, no artist stood higher than he did in 
the esteem of its members, or in the admiration of the small boys of 
the town. To use his own expressive words, * he was the lad for 
knocking life into it, and no mistake.' 

Though many years have passed since then, I have to this moment 
the liveliest recollection of the performance of a genuine village band, 
which had been established, as its patrons alleged, ' to cheer and 
delight the members with its strains of melody.' I had been requested 
by Father Mathew to accompany him to the * Festival ; ' and as the 
carriage approached the door of the house in which the tea-party was 
to be held, we were saluted by a startling outburst of complicated 
sounds that, on the whole, bore some resemblance to the air generally 
known as the * Conquering Hero.' Had not the spirit of the horses 
been rather tamed down by a long pull, it would be difficult to say 
what might have happened j for the big drum was beaten by the 
village blacksmith, who was, to do him the barest justice, a powerful 
performer. A dense crowd assembled in a moment in front of the 
* hall,' as it was proudly designated ; and cheer after cheer welcomed 
the arrival of the world-renowned Apostle of Temperance. In a 
moment, and as if by impulse, a ^ batch ' was formed in a small semi- 
circle, down on their knees in the street; and for a quarter of an hoar 
or twenty minutes, Father Mathew was hard at work, administering 
the pledge in the centre of the little village. 

At length we were enabled to enter the * hall,' which was a moderate- 
sized but low-ceiled room, whose walls were decorated with evergreens 
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garlands of flowers — ^for it was in the middle of June. The banner 
e society occupied a conspicuous place over the chair, which was 
dly upholstered with crimson merino ; and on the wall, at the end, 
words, * Cead Mille Fealta '—in English, * a hundred thousand 
comes ! ' — were painted in large yellow letters on a strip of green 
CO. At the top of the room, before the chair, was placed a 
^inahogany table, lent for the occasion by some local patron of tempe- 
rance ; and this table was resplendent with tea-pots and coffee-pots, 
some of silver and more of grand * Britannia,' also lent to do honour 
to Father Mathew. There was a goodly show of currant-cake, a pre- 
sent to the society; and the whitest sugar and the richest cream 
showed the zeal of the members and the liberality of the neighbouring 
gentry, not a few of whom were present and occupied the place of 
honour. Two narrow tables, made of planks knocked together for 
the occasion, ran down the length of the room, and sustained moun- 
tains of bread and butter, the slices of substantial thickness ; also jugs 
of enormous size, and cups of liberal dimensions. At the tables sat 
young and old, from the grandmother to the child in arms. The elite 
of the village was there ; and many a healthy decent-looking man, now 
sitting in quiet gravity in the midst of his family, was, not many years, 
perhaps even months, before, dreaded as the tyrant of his home, and 
detested as the pest of the neighbourhood. The elderly ladies rejoiced 
in snowy caps, with grand borders and flaring ribbons; and the 
young girls exhibited equal taste in the simple neatness of their dress, 
and the careful arrangement of their glossy hair. The appearance 
which the crowded but overdose chamber presented was a pleasing 
and a hopeM one indeed. 

On a raised and railed-off platform at the end of the room the band 
had taken their position ; and as Father Mathew entered, the ^Con- 
quering Hero ' was again given, in a style which would have impelled 
the * Enraged Musician ' to instantaneous suicide, had. he been present 
at that merciless piece of instrumentation. But the audience, whose 
ears were in their hearts, could hear no discord whatever, and esteemed 
it the most ravishing harmony. And Father Mathew, looking as noble 
as a king, beamed with delight, his eyes and lips smiling in concert. 
Nor was he wanting in abundant praise of the performance, which, 
awful and nerve-shattering as it was to unaccustomed ears, was really 
wonderftd, inasmuch as the greater number of tl;ie performers had 
never held a musical instrument in their hands a month previous to 
this grand exhibition of their proficiency. When the last bar was 
concluded, up rose Father Mathew, who, bowing with grace towards 
the orchestra, said — * Thank you, gentlemen ! thank you very much, 
for your beautiful music ! ' The band was in a flutter of ecstasy at 
this public tribute from * one of the greatest men in the world,' and 
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not a member present but felt the compliment. * I knew, sir,* said a 
village dame to me, * that his reverence would be plazed. Faith, sir, 
I think the boys plays as well as the army, if not betther.' 

The stewards are now bustling in and out, preparing the tea, whic 
is being concocted in an adjoining rooin. The beverage is borne inj 
the enormous Avhite jugs, from which ascend colmnns of steam i 
hot Jime night. The tea ^ for the Apostle and the quality ' is also 
supplied; and just as the company are about enjoying themselves in 
that luxury which cheers but not inebriates, the tap of the drum is 
heard — then another tap — and, at the third, your whole nerv'ous being 
is assailed with a crash of soimds such as to bewilder you for the 
moment. Shriek and squeak, bur, and roar, and clash, with a blend- 
ing of all, and an occasional predominance of some — this is tlie band 
executing * Love not ; ' an air which, at that time, owed much to the 
energy of our national musicians. The tumult is awful. The walls, 
you imagine, must shortly yield to the stupendous reverberations 
created by the big dmm, which is under the able hands of the muscular 
blacksmith. The performers proudly persevere, their master beating 
time, and swaying his head from side to side, with a gravity worthy 
of the bandmaster of the Coldstreams. The members are in a state of 
lapture, and reward the musicians with a loud clapping of hands and 
stamping on the floor. * Very beautiful, indeed ! * is heard again from 
the President, whose commendation, honest and sincere, is by no means 
endorsed by the occupants of the upper table. The members of tlie 
Imnd — Dinny and Ned and Larry and Tom and Billy — are invited by 
their delighted friends and relatives to seat thsmselves at the tables, 
and * make much of themselves, poor boys ; ' and the largest cups and 
the thickest slices are awarded to the performers, as some faint expres- 
sion of gratitude and admiration. The big drum has a place of special 
honour, for his labour has been mighty, and he now wipes the accumu- 
lated moisture from his manly brow. 

When the band have done themselves justice, they again proceed to 
the * orchestra.' Some whispered consultation is seen to be carried 
on ; and, shortly alter, a member of tl^at important body makes his 
way through the crowded room to where Father Mathew is seated, and 
annoiuices his message, which residted in the following dialogue : — 
' Plaze your reverence, tlie gintlemen of the band would like to know 
what chmie your reverence would prefer.' * Oh, my dear, anything 
the gentlemen please themselves.' * Your reverence, tliey'd like to 
lave it to yourself * Well, my dear, " God Save the Queen " is a 
very fine air, and so is " Patrick's Day." ' ^ I'm afeard, sir, we're 
only learnin' them chunes ; but would your reverence like the 
" Conquerin' Haro ? " ' * Hadn't we that before, my dear ? ' ' Well, 
you had, your reverence. Perhaps your reverence would be after 
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» . liking " Love not ? ** — that's a mighty sweet thing.' ' It is indeed, my 
r, 'dear, a very nice air; but hadn't we that also? ' ' Well, you had, 
our reverence ; but the gintlemen of the band thought you'd like to 
laze yourself.' Father Mathew, of course, understood the limited 
ture of the band's repertoire, and so he gravely called for the 
'Conquering Hero,' and expressed a fervent hope that it might be 
followed, in the course of the evening, by that delightful air, * Love 
not.' The band felt the more proud at having paid this graceful com- 
pliment, and they executed the doomed pieces of music several times 
that hot Jmie night with unabated vigoiu: and undiminished discord. 

In six months after, one could not have recognised that village band ; 
for then they played air, and waltz, and march music, with harmony 
and precision. It was its first night's public performance that so long 
haunted my memory. 

I have listened with a kind of amused horror to the first performances 
of a temperance band within the walls of a reading room, or tempe- 
rance haU ; but a more bewildering aggregation of sounds was to be 
enjoyed by the musical epicure on those occasions when Father 
IVlathew gathered round him the societies of the districts within some 
miles of the city, for a special jubilee. I rememl3er one of these. It 
was a kind of monster meeting at Blarney, a well-known locality, 
&mous in song and legend, about five miles distaiit from the city of 
Cork. The meeting was held in a beautiful valley encircled by hills, 
on the sides of which many hundreds of well-dressed people were 
scattered in picturesque groups. Banners of all hues and shapes 
floated and fluttered from every prominence and vantage ground, and 
more than twenty bands sent up their blended dissonance to the skies. 
As no one band was allowed to have precedence of the other, and as 
each was desirous of exhibiting its proficiency, of course no one band 
would give way to the other ; therefore all should be heard alike ; and 
all were heard alike, to tlie greatest general advantage. One can 
scarcely realise, even to the wildest imagination, the sublime discord 
of twenty bands, each playing a different air, with twenty vigorous and 
athletic * big drummers ' energetically rivalling each other, and the 
surrounding hills multiplying while reverberating the complicated and 
torturing medley of sounds. Were nymphs and dryads still haunting 
sylvan solitudes, one could suppose them flying in dismay from such 
tearful discord, and never again returning to their sunlit dells and 
pleasant shades. But the day was beautiful, the sun shone brightly, 
the banners fluttered gaily> the people were happy, and the temperance 
leader was in ecstasy. 

But Father Mathew had to pay for the music of that and similar 
popular festivals. Had to pay is not, perhaps, a correct mode of 
putting it ; did pay, is more accurate. Many of these young men had 
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oome a distance of a dozen miles, or more, to do him special honoiir, 
and they had a dozen miles, or more, to travel before they reached 
home. As a rule, too, they were of the humblest class, who had but 
little to spare even for a day's festivity. Father Mathew was not the 
nxan to be insensible to the devotion or the sacrifices of his followers ; 
and so his secretary was ordered to pay them such a ' compliment ' as 
sent the poor fellows home rejoicing. 

It did now and then happen that misunderstandings occurred in 
temperance rooms, and that the members of the band occasionally 
thought too much of themselves — that the comet-k-piston sent in his 
resignation, that the flute gave up in disgust, or that the big drum re- 
fused to strike. Such things did happen ; for it must be borne in 
mind that teetotallers were human, and not angels. When these little 
difficulties arose, it sometimes, though rarely, happened that the band 
was broken up, that the instruments were parted with, and that the 
room was abandoned : and that, when the moment of repentance came, 
and the society gathered together again, and the band was to be re- 
organised, and all things were to be set right as before, an urgent ap- 
peal to Father Mathew was inevitable. And to respond effectively to 
an appeal of the kind, Father Mathew would willingly have parted 
with his last shilling. Through the contention of that village society 
the President was pained ; in the backsliding of its members the 
Apostle of Temperance was scandalised. And what sacrifice would he 
not make — should he not make, he thought — to restore peace to that 
little society, and protect its members firom folly and from danger? 
Thus it was that the bands, while useful to a certain extent, and a 
source of intense gratification to the people throughout the country, 
were to Father Mathew not only the cause of considerable anxiety, but 
of constant expense. 
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Danger from insecure Platforms — The Catastrophe of Minane Bridge — 
His Defence of the Bands--«The dead Drum-m^'or. 

On several occasions Father Mathew was placed in serious jeopardy 
by the insecurity of temperance platforms ; but there was one adven- 
ture of the kind to which he rarely desired to allude, but to which his 
brother Charles now and then slily referred, to the momentary annoy- 
ance of the priest. 

Father Mathew had consented to preach for an old and valued 
friend of his, the pastor of a parish distant firom Cork about ten miles; 
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and, as usual, the opportunity was availed of by the followers of tern* 
perance to hold a meeting, and promote the spread of the cause in the 
village and the adjoining districts. The first thing to be done was 
to erect a platform, from which the speakers were to address the ex- 
pected assembly ; and the rural architect, when he surveyed his work 
on the Saturday night, believed in his soul that a finer, safer, or more 
ingenious construction than his grand platform was never devised. 
Sunday arrived, and with it the Apostle of Temperance, who preached 
the promised sermon for his reverend fi^iend. From the chapel the 
congregation proceeded to the place of meeting, and the numbers were 
increased by people flocking in from all the neighbouring districts. The 
platform presented a very imposing appearance, it being seven or eight 
feet from the ground, and decorated with laurel branches, and with 
banners, which floated from the four uprights on which the entire 
structure rested. 

A question of grave importance had arisen in the meanwhile-— 
namely, which of the two bands present — ^the band from Cork, or the 
local band — was to have the place of honour ? Courtesy to the 
strangers, who might have been regarded in the light of guests, would 
perhaps have suggested to the local society that their band should 
gracefully yield the occupation of the platform to the band from the 
city ; but the local artists were proud of their performance, and sensi- 
tively jealous of their rights — therefore, and as a matter of principle, 
they stationed themselves on the platform, and hailed Father Mathew^s 
arrival with a grand burst of music, repeating the jubilant strain at 
least half a dozen times, the better to impress the gentlemen firom the 
city with a notion of what * boys from the country ' were capable of 
doings in the line of playing.' 

Upon the termmation of the last bar, the chair was taken, and the 
proceedings of the day commenced. The band on the platform were 
constantly on the watch for the conclusion of a speech ; and scarcely 
had the orator finished his concluding sentence when the music struck 
up. Indeed, an occasional rumble of the drum, or squeak from one of 
the other instruments, would indicate the impatience of the musicians, 
and their decided preference for their own performance to the most 
glowing oratory or heart-moving pathos. The numbers on the plat- 
form had been gradually increasing, in spite of the remonstrances of 
one or two gentlemen, who had not the most implicit faith in the sta- 
bility of the structure. The architect, it must be remarked, listened 
to such warnings with sublime disdain, or replied to them with wither* 
ing contempt. Since the tower of Babel there was no structure equal 
to this platform, for ingenuity of design, perfection of detail, or solidity 
and endurability. * People ought to confine their observations to 
matters with which they were professionally conversant, and not meddle 
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with subjects above their comprehension.* So thought and said the 
insulted architect of Minane Bridge. But Father Mathew had not 
been speaking longer than a few minutes, and had just commenced a 
new sentence with the words — * We have met here to-day, my dear 
friends, for ' — when, lo ! as a trick in a pantomime, or as a house of 
cards, the solid platform, which had been built for posterity, vanished 
in a second, leaving only the four posts, or uprights — to one of which 
Father Mathew was seen clinging, as a sailor would to a mast, his 
polished boots glittering in the sun ! 

Fii'st, there was a cry of horror, then a dismal wail, then a general 
sigh of relief. Fortunately, the platform, which had been built on a 
steep elevation, had fallen backwards against the hill, and not forwards 
— ^but, hivd it so fellen, the accident would have been probably attended 
with disastrous results, as many person's were then standing under it 
in iront. No one had been seriously injured. Shins and knees were 
contused and scraped, coats and trowsers were torn and fractured, and 
an odd black eye or an ensanguined nose imparted variety to the 
catastrophe of the day. 

But the band !-^the luckless local band ! that would stand on its 
rights, and that wouldn't give up the platform to the strangers ! Sad 
was their plight, miserable their condition, bitter their unavailing self- 
reproach. The flute had suffered fi'om a compound fracture of a hope- 
less character ; the cornopean was twisted into strange contortions, its 
wide circular orifice flattened into the resemblance of a cod's mouth ; 
and as to the drum — the big drum — ^that noble instrument, which had 
been the glory of the village, and the admiration of the country for five 
miles round — one might enjoy a comprehensive view of the landscape 
through its shattered sheepskin. It was not ruin, but chaos. Father 
Mathew applied an effective salve, in the shape of a crown-piece, to 
the slight wound of a poor old woman, who for a time resolutely pro- 
claimed that she was * kilt entirely ; ' but it required a much more 
costly plaister to heal the deep wound inflicted by that fatal accident 
on the feelings as well as tlie instruments of that unhappy local band, 
whose sufferings were rather embittered than otherwise hy the gay 
and joyous manner in which the Cork musicians played the people 
from tlie place of meeting to the gate of the chapel, where the pro- 
ceedings were resiuned. 

The architect had vanished with his platform, and was not seen for 
some days after. The writer often thought of that rural genius with 
no slight disgust ; for, having been one of the occupants of that treach- 
erous erection, he bore, in a complicated abrasion of both knees, and 
corresponding but fatal fractures of his best black trowsers, more en- 
during than pleasing memorials of the day at Minane Bridge. 

It had often been alleged against the temperance bands that they 
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played during the hours of Divine worship on Sundays ; but if they 
transgressed, it was very rarely, and in direct violation of the positive 
injimctions of Father Mathew, that his followers should abstain from 
every cause of offence to those who differed from them in religion, and 
whose feelings might be wounded by sounds not certainly suggestive 
of devotional emotions. In a letter addressed to Richard Allen, of 
Dublin, and written on the 7th of April 1842, Father Mathew, while 
alluding to the progress of the temperance movement, thus vindicates 
it from the charge of its being sectarian in its character, and defends the 
bands against their assailants : — 

Be not alarmed, my dear Mr. Allen ; temperance is not retrograding. At this 
moment I am honoured bv more than seventy pressing imitations from the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates ana clergy, to administer the total abstinence pledge in 
different parts of Ireland. Give me but time, and, with the aid of the Great Je- 
hovah, we will wave our pure and spotless banner over the length and breadth of 
the land. 

There are difficulties which cause me more pain than the assertion of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel — the insidious efforts to give to our society a political colouring, and 
to invoke a gloomy fanatic cry against us. • The great body of teetotallers, it is 
true, is composed of Roman Catholics ; but that is from the great bulk of the 
people being Roman Catholics, and not from anything exclusive in our society. A 
hostile disposition has been excited on this account in certain localities ; and I 
must also complain, with the deepest sorrow, that many who, from rank and 
station, possess great influence, have not, to use the mildest term, exercised it in 
favour of our society. I utterly disclaim any political object ; my ardent desire 
is to promote the glory of Crod, by.drying up the fruitful source of crime, and the 
happiness of His creatures, by persuading them to the observance of temperance. 
Our musical^bands, too, and our processions, are rocks of offence to many. If it 
was allowed to any to object to them, surely it should to the members of your society, 
who reject music and parade in every case ; yet you have all magnanimously co- 
operated ynth. me, despising this paltry pretext. I respect the religious feelings 
which disapprove of music and processions on the Lord's day — I would not, on 
any account, offer violence to tender consciences ; but we, Roman Catholics, after' 
in general devoting the afternoon of Saturday, and the forenoon of Sunday, to re- 
ligious observances, do not deem it a desecration of the Sabbath for such as have 
been earning their bread by the sweat of their brows during the week, to recreate 
themselves innocently during the remainder of the day. We should be allowed 
to enjoy our Gospel Uberty — ^we regulate our conduct by what we interpret to be 
the spirit of the Gospel, and not by the letter of the Leiitical Law. O ! that the 
sweet and beneficent spirit of the Gospel, that thinketh no evil, was difiused from 
pole to pole, uniting all mankind as one family, and making a world happy ! The 
earth would be then, indeed, a delightful habitation, in which each man could en- 
joy, in charity, the blessings of this life, especially through the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the blessed hope and glory of the great God. Lovers of God, and of His everlast- 
ing ordinances, should be to our failings a little kind. 

Let them contrast the shocking spectacles which presented themselves hereto- 
fore on the Lord's day, with the calm decorum that at present universally reigns. 
The bacchanalian yejl (that made hideous the Sabbath's early mom) is heard no 
more, — the Temples of the Living God, crowded with sincere worshippers, — the 
taverns, bridewells, and brothels empty, — the awful blasphemy, — the false oath, 
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and dire imprecation, no longer insult the attested majesty of the Deity. It is 
my religious conyiction that one sin of drunkenness, or one of the black deeds to 
which men are prompted when inflamed by intoxicating drink, outrages more the 
sanctity of a jealous God than all the music of the three hundred temperance 
bands on the Sabbath day. 

Belonging to one of the best bands of Cork was an elderly man, a 
pensioner, who had seen good service in his day. Having no prac- 
tical knowledge of music, he conld not do duty as an instrumentalist ; 
but he impressed his brother members with the necessity of obtaining 
a grand-looking and imposing drum-major, who would make a splen- 
did appearance on all public occasions. Of course, he himself was 
the grand-looking and imposing personage who was to fill this con- 
spicuous position. The idea was favourably entertained, and imme- 
diately acted upon ; and soon the local public were startled by the 
appearance of this fine old fellow strutting majestically at the head of 
the band, wearing a hairy cap of prodigious dimensions, and swagger- 
ing a genuine drum-major's staff, with resplendent nob, in the truest 
style of military art. There was not a prouder man in her Majesty's 
dominions than that drum-major of the temperance band. The cheers 
of the little boys offered the sweetest incense to his harmless vanity. 
But even drum-majors are not proof against the assaults of time ; 
and the mournful day came when our drum-major was compelled to 
lay aside his astounding shako, and surrender his glittering staff. In 
a word, he died. The members of the room sincerely mourned the 
loss of their faithfiil comrade, and the band was disconsolate at their 
bereavement. It was determined to bury him with suitable pomp 
and solemnity — ^with a grand procession, muffled drums, and military 
music. Unhappily, in their grief, the band forgot they did not know 
a single note of the * Dead March,* without which a public funeral was 
not to be thought of. What was to be done ? It was plain there 
was only one ^ing to be done — namely, not to bury the drum-major 
imtil the march was learned. And so the drum-major was kept above 
groimd for a week longer, during which the band were hard at work 
practising the march ; and had it not been for the interference of the 
police, the drum-major might not have been consigned to the dust for 
another week, as the band were somewhat uncertain in their execution 
of that indispensable piece of music. There was, however, no help for 
it, as the neighbours had become greatly alarmed at the longer con- 
tinuance of the drum-major above ground, and the police would not 
listen to the urgent plea for further practice ; and so the funeral came 
off with distinguished success, the band far exceeding their own hopes, 
and the shako and staff, which were placed on the coffin of the departed 
veteran, producing a striking effect. 

Scarcely anything connected with Father Mathew's temperance 
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mission was more remarkable than the extraordinary rapidity of his 
morements. Heard of in the North one day, his arrival in the South 
was recorded in a day or two after ; and this, too, at a time when 
railways were almost unknown in Ireland. Thus, on a certain day in 
October 1841, he was in Newry ; and in a couple of days after, having 
passed through Cork, he was administering the pledge in Tralee. An 
instance of this extraordinary celerity of movement was displayed in 
July 1842, and is recorded, not because it is more than usually 
remarkable, but that it happened to attract the writer's attention. 
After a successful visit to the county of Limerick, he arrived in Cork 
on Friday the 8th of July. He left Cork on Saturday, and held a 
meeting near Bantry on Sunday ; he returned to Cork on Tuesday, 
visited Tralee on Friday the 15th, held a meeting near Kenmare on 
I Smiday, returned to Cork and remained until the 23rd, and then 
started for Castletown Beerhaven, where he preached and administered 
j the pledge the following day, Simday the 24th. 

I It was during this trying campaign that the splendid constitution 

I with which he was endowed received its first injury, and that the germs 

of painful disease, fh)m which he suffered severely in a few years after, 

I took deep and lasting root in his system. Travelling, however wearying, 

i was not that from which he suffered most; but the continuous and 

incessant labour of addressing vast assemblies in the open air, and 

administering the pledge to many thousands in the course of a single 

day, standing frequently for six hours together, and not being allowed 

one moment either for rest or privacy diuing all that time. From the 

moment it was known that Father Mathew had arrived in any place, 

the whole population was in a fennent of excitement, and crowds 

rushed after him wherever he appeared. 

A rather comical cause of embarrassment arose, on one occasion, 
fix)m the extraordinary anxiety of the people to catch even a glimpse 
of * the great Apostle.' He had arrived in the dusk of the evening at 
tile house of a parish priest in a remote part of the county Galway, 
where he was to preach in aid of the funds of a school, convent, or 
chapel, and afterwards administer the pledge. The best room in the 
touse was prepared for the honoured guest, who was conducted to it 
hy his host. The room was on the ground floor, and was lighted by a 
rge bay window, which was without blind or curtain of any kind, 
ather Mathew, whose bedroom in Cove Street was as plain and simple 
this apartment, only thought ot preparing himself, by a good night's 
at, for the labours of the following day ; and tiuning his face to the 
11, and his back to the window, he soon fell into a deep sliunber. 
waking, as was usual with him, at an early hour in the morning, he 
ened his eyes, blessed himself, repeated a prayer, and turned towards 
e window. But imagine his dismay, when he beheld a crowd of 
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people — ^nien, women, and children — in front of the blindless and 
curfciinless bay window, and at least a score of noses flattened against 
the glass, the better to enable their respective proprietors to obteiin a 
peep at his reverence. A more modest man did not exist than Father 
Mathew ; and great was his embarrassment at this indication of his 
popularity. He glanced at the head of the bed, and at the table near 
him, to see if a bell were in reach ; but such a luxury in the house 
of a priest, in a mountain parish of Galway, was not to \ye thought 
of. No help, therefore, from that qimrter. There was something 
resembling a bell-pull at one side of the fireplace ; but if it yrere a 
real bell-pull, and not a mockery and a delusion, it might as well have 
been twenty miles away, for any practical advantage at that moment; 
for it would be difficult to say what would induce Father Mathew to 
quit the shelter of the bed-clothes, and walk across the room to grasp 
diat tantaUsing cord. The crowd outside was momentarily on the 
increase, and the deepening miuinur of their voices testified to the 
animation of the conversation carried on. Occasionally might he 
heard such as the following: — *Do you see him, Mary, asthore?* 
* Danny, agra, lave me take a look, an' God bless you, child ! * ' Where 
are you pushing with yerself ? — hould oiFov my foot, will y^?' * Oh, 
wisha I there's the blessed priest ! ' * Honest man, would ye be plazed 
to lift ofFov our back — one 'ud think 'twas a horse I was.' ' 'Tis a shame 
for ye to be there — what curiosity is in ye's all !' ^ Mammy, mammy! 
there he is ! — I sees his poll ! ' * Whist, an' don't be after wakin' him.' 
Fatlier Mathew ventured another peep ; but the slightest movement on 
liis part only evoked increased interest outside ; and it seemed to him 
as if the window panes were every moment accommodating a large 
number of flattened noses. The poor man felt himself a prisoner, and 
listened with eagerness for any sound which gave hope or promise o 
deliverance ; but it was not till after tliree mortal hours of his guest's 
comical captivity that the considerate host, who would not * disturb 
his guest too early, entered the apartment, and thus became aware o\ 
the presence of the admiring crowd, who, it need scarcely be said, wert 
quickly dispersed, to Father Mathew's ineffable relief. 

For no result did this good man so earnestly labour as for the mora', 
elevation of the youth of Ireland. In them was centred all his hopes 
If he could only bend the green t^vig as he pleased, he knew the tr« 
would correspondingly incline. There were blessings, and caresses, 
and praises, and holidays, and medals, for the boys who took the pledge, 
there was the fondest affection and the most devoted friendsliip for the 
youth who adhered to it faithfully. Wherever Father Mathew went 
through the country, he was delighted at the improvement which hv. 
witnessed m the dress, in the manner, and in the bearing of the cliildrett 
of the humbler classes ; and his heart was gladdened by the accomitl 
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which he received irom the olei^ of to^vn and country of the daily 
increasing numbers on the school-roll. The improvement of the youth 
of the higher classes was equally striking. 

Father Mathew's style of speaking was simple and imafFected, but 
it was earnest and impressive. He availed himself of any incident or 
event which had occurred, to illustrate the temperance discourses, and 
render them more forcible through the influence of example. The 
following, though spoken many years since in the viUage of Blackrock, 
a short distance from the city of Cork, is applicable at this moment, 
not to one locality, but, unhappily, to ahnost every locality ; and its 
good sense is as apparent now as it was then : — 

Were you, my friends, to remain in my house where I administer the pledge, 
from morning to night, while I am in Cork, fyou would see examples before you 
of the fearful consequences resulting from the use of strong >drink, that would 
congeal your blood in your veins. Is it not awful even to think on the numbers, 
once respected members of society, degraded and ruined — all the victims of the 
one besetting habit? I was going to call it a passion, but it is no passion. It is 
no passion arising from our nature — for we have no natural propensities that 
could make us delight in the use of intoxicating liquor. It is merely a habit, 
brought on by ourselves, like any other bad habit — like the habit of smoking 
tobacco, or taking snu£ This very morning a young man came to my house 
from a remote part of North Tipperaiy. I saw him only a few weeks ago, 
sober, respected, and happy. He came to me a miserable object, capable of 
exciting compassion in the hardest heart — he was but a wreck of what he had 
been a short time ago. He had broken his pledge — spent in a few weeks the 
fruits of many years* saving — and left behind him a young wife and a helpless 
fiimily. He returned there this morning, setting out on his journey without a 
coat to shelter him from the rain, and was obliged to beg for money to support 
him on his way. "Will anyone tell me that it was better for him to drink, to 
beggar his family, to run the risk of losing his life from the inclemency of the 
weather, to which he is this day exposed ? No, my friends, do not let anyone 
thuB deceive you. It is not better for anyone, either man or woman, to drink 
intoxicating liquors — it is far better for all to be total abstainers. Show me any- 
one in the wide circle of your acquaintance who was ever benefited, either in 
body or in soul, by the use of intoxicating liquors. I allow there is some enjoy- 
ment — some sensual gratification — to be found in the use of those liquors ; but 
what is that ei^'oyment to the frightful risk that is encountered ? Ought any 
man blight his prospects in life, and those of his family, for the sake of that 
wretched indulgence ? How many are there whose fathers, had they been tee- 
totallers, would have been able to have given them the blessings of a liberal 
education, and who might now fill some of the highest situations in the land. 
There are many who, twenty or thirty years ago, were in the receipt of large 
sums of money, who are now miserably poor, and whose children are in rags — 
idle, and straggling, like vagabonds, through the streets ; and aU. this owing to 
the criminal neglect of their parents, who spent in intoxicating liquors the 
money which should be expended in properly training and establishing their 
children in life. Show me the man who ever advanced in life who was addicted 
to the use of intoxicating liquors. Some may have risen high in life who were 
not actually total abstainers, but they were invariably men who had a consti- 
tutional dialike to strong drink, and were examples of temperance ; but show 
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me any man addicted to habits of intemperance who ever gained an adranoed 
position in life. 

It is uot necessary to follow the temperance leader step by step 
through his extraordinary labours, or to weary the reader by descrip- 
tions of scenes which, Ironi their veiy nature, partook not only of the 
same general features, but even of similarity in detail. I prefer to 
say something of the results of those incessant labours, and the bene- 
ficial effects which followed from the more extended adoption of the 
temperance pledge. 

Those results and effects were public as well as private, alike in- 
fluencing the community and the individual. They were to be seen 
in the diminution of crime, and the improved moral tone observable 
throughout the country, notwithstanding the pressure of severe poverty, 
and the existence of provocations to outrage arising, in a great 
measure, from various circumstances and conditions of the law, which 
do not properly enter within the scope of this work. Judges, in their 
opening addresses to Grand Juries, congratulated the coimties which 
they visited upon the spread and progress of temperance, and dis- 
tinctly attributed the lightness of the criminal calendar to the sobriety 
of the mass of the popidation. Many such valuable testimonies might 
be quoted, as proofs of the good accomplished by one man. Baron 
Richards was not content with a public reference to the firuits of 
Father Mathew's mission; but having heard that he was then — ^in 
July 1842 — holding meetings in the county Kerry, he sent his r^is- 
trar specially to him to express his congratulations on the great success 
which attended his disinterested labours, and on the improved con- 
dition of those who had taken the temperance pledge. Indeed, such 
was the estimation in which sobriety was now genendly held, and the 
disgust which habitual intemperance excited, that the appearance of a 
medal on the breast of a witness in a court of justice had no small 
weight with judge and jury in favour of its wearer. The medal 
was of itself primd facie testimony to his good conduct and trust- 
worthiness. 

As a conclusive proof that the diminution of crime was one of the 
necessary consequences of the spread of temperance among those 
classes of the community most liable to be tempted to acts of violence 
or dishonesty, some few fiicts from the official records of the time may 
be quoted here. They are taken from returns of ' outrages specially 
reported by the constabulaiy,' from the year 1837 to the year 1841, 
both included. 

The number of homicides, which was 247 in 1838, was only 105 
in 1841. There were 91 cases of ^£ring at the person * reported in 
1837, and but 66 in 1841. The * assaults on police' were 91 in 1837, 
and but 58 in 1841. Incendiary firesj which were as many as 459 in 
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1838, were 890 in 1841. Robberies, thus specially reported, di- 
minished wonderMly— from 725 in 1837, to 267 in 1841 1 The 
offence of 'killing, cutting, or maiming cattle' was also seriously 
lessened; the cases reported in 1839 being 433, to 213 in 1841. The 
decrease in c^ses of * robbery of arms ' was most significant ; from 
being 246 in 1837 they were but 111 in 1841. The offence of * ap- 
pearing in arms '^showed a favourable diminution, falling from 110 
in 1837 to 66 in 1841. The effect of sobriety on ' faction fights ' was 
eqiially remarkable. There were 20 of such cases in 1839, and 8 in 
1841. The dangerous offence of * rescuing prisoners,' which was re- 
presented by 34 in 1837, had no return in 1841 1 

Without entering frirther into detail, the following return of the 
number committed during a period of seven years — ^from 1839 to 
1845.^mu8t bring conviction home to the mind of any rational and 
dispassionate person, that sobriety is good for the individual and the 
commumty :— 



Year. 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 



l^tal nnmber. 
• 12,049 
. 11,194 
. 9,287 
. 9,875 



Tear. 
1843 
1844 
1845 



Total number* 
. 8,620 
. 8,042 
. 7,101 



The number of sentences of death and transportation evidenced 
tibe operation of some powerM and beneficial influence on the public 
mords. The number of capital bentences in eight years— from 1839 
to 1846— was as follows :— 



Tear. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 



Nnmber of 
Sentences. 

66 

43 

40 

25 



Year. 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 



Number of 
Sentences. 

16 

20 

13 

14 



The sentences to transportation during the same period — ^from 1839 
to 1846 — exhibited the like wonderftil result : — 



Tear. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 



Number of 
Sentences. 

916 

751 

643 

667 



Tear. 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 



Number of 
Sentences. 

482 

526 

428 

504 



The figures already quoted are most valuable, as they prove, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that national drunkenness is the chief cause 
of crime, and that national sobriety is, humanly speaking, one of the 
best preservatives of the morals of a people. 

The figures which are to be now given exhibit the marvellous 
change effected by Father Mathew's preaching in the drinking habits 
of his countrymen. They show the number of gallons of Irish spirits 
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on which duty was ptiid, arid the amount of duty, from the year 1839 
to the year 1844, both included :— 

Year. Gallona. Duty. 

1839 .... 12,296,000 . . • .£1,434,573 

1840 .... 10,815,709 . . . 1,261,812 

1841 , . . . . 7,401,051 . . , 936,126 

1842 .... 6,485,443 . . . 864,725 

1843 . . . . 5,290,650 . . . 904,908 

1844 .... 5,546,483 . . . 852,418 

It has been seen that, even in the year 1842, the consumption of 

Irish spirits was reduced to about one-half of what it had been in the 

year 1839. And though the Famine, which had its origin in the 

partial failure of 1845, and was developed into frightful magnitude by 

- the total Mlure of 1846, produced a baneful effect on the temperance 

movement, by impairing its organisation, closing the temperance rooms, 

and inducing the people to seek in false excitement a momentary for- 

getfulness of their misery ; still the consumption of spirits did not 

materially recover from the effects of Father Mathew's mission, and for 

years exhibited the result of his influence, as the subjoined returns 

will show : — 

Year. Gallons. Duty. 

1845 . . , . 6,451,137 . . . £860,151 

1846 .... 7,605,196 . . . 1,014,026 

1847 .... 7,952,076 . . . 1,060,276 

The figures which we have quoted exhibit, it is true, most important 
results ; but an extract from the trade article of the FreertmrCs Journal^ 
for February 1842, will indicate in an equally striking manner the 
happy influence of the temperance movement upon the comforts of the 
Irish people. The writer says v — 

The people, we have abundant proofs, are happier and better, and the nation is 
more intelligent and prosperous. Perhaps the best proof which can* be given of 
the former is the increase of the Customs revenue, more particularly as regards 
those articles which are especially consumed by the people. The increase in the 
»> Customs revenue of Great Britain and Ireland during the past year was 148,000/., 
of which the increase of those duties levied in the port of Dublin ^lone was 77,000/., 
or more than one-half of the entire increase. The whole amount of this revenue 
from this port in the past year was 984,000/., or very close upon one million. 
But the articles from which this large amount of increased revenue has been re- 
ceived are those the humbler classes consume most largely ; the increased con- 
sumption of tea and siigar producing in this port, within that period, an increased 
revenue of 10 per cent. In the duties on tea and sugiir in this port of Dublin 
alone, the increase amounts to 55,000/., or over one-third the whole amount by 
which those duties in the present exceed those of the past financial year. 

Tlie writer adds that the result would appear more striking were 
not duty paid in England on much of the sugar used in Ireland. The 
revenue on tobacco decreased to the amomit of 3,000/. within the 
year. 
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Father Mathewmade frequent allusions to the injury he had brought 
upon members of his own family by his advocacy of temperance ; and 
the following words, spoken in December 1842, come appropriately in 
this place : — 

I do not know but that there are distillers or brewers listening to me. I hare 
such in my own family. One member of my family in Cashel, a distiller, now 
manufactures, I am glad to say, as much in a week as woidd supply his customers 
for a year. That is a great falling off from other days. I am rejoiced at this ; 
for when the glory of Chod is in question, we should not mind the ties of flesh and 
blood. 

A member of Father Mathew's family, connected with him by mar- 
riage, thus writes in March 1843 : — 

Every teetotaller has gained morally and physically by the movement ; but my 
immediate family have been absolutely and totally ruined by Father Mathew's 
temperance mission. 

A writer in the Dublin Review^ in an article devoted to the tempe- 
rance movement in Ireland, strikingly refers to the unselfish and dis- 
interested conduct of Father Mathew : — 

We need not^ therefore, remark how little consistent with considerations of a 
worldly nature are the present occupations of the Apostle of Temperance. The 
brother and relative natiuraily wrote to him, and said, * If you go on thus, you 
will certainly ruin our fortunes.' His answer is, • Change your trade ; turn your 
premises into factories for flour ; at all events, my course is fixed. Though 
heaven and earth should come together, we should do what is right.' This 
language is worthy of the Messiah. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Important Testimonies to the Progress and Beneficial Effects of the 
Movement- — ^Lord Morpeth — Maria Edgeworth — Cardinal "Wiseman — Dr. 
Channing — Other Testimonies — Their Effect — Temperance Speeches — 
Tim's Oration. 

At the annual dinner in the Mansion House in Dublin, Lord Morpetli, 
then Irish Secretary, happily alluded to the beneficial effects of the 
Mission of Father Mathew, and the hopes and aspirations to which it 
gave rise : — 

I have already (continued his lordship) adverted to the gradual diminution of 
crime ; but when I look for the sourceof this most striking development in this 
ameliorating process, I own I am rather pleased not to have to refer for it to the 
acts of policy of any government of the day. It was my lot, in the House of Com- 
mons, to bear an humble but sincere tribute to the wonderful efiioaoy that at- 
tended the exertions of Father Mathew ; and although I fear, at this moment, 
we present rather too convivial an aspect for his entire approval, yet I am glad to 
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speak in the preBence of so many who, from their personal obseFratidn, can oon- 
firm the marvelloas effects his mission has had in extending — nay, increasing*- 
habits of temperance throughout the land. He needs not, and looks not for, our 
praise — higher motives impel him, and higher agencies befriend him. I will 
not go into the details of this transformation ; but I will ask, considering this 
pure and lofty renovation of a nation's virtue, is there anything which seems too 
large to hope for, or too bright to realise ? This change which has passed over 
the people seems to have been anticipated by the poet of a former day, who is 
never so much at home as when he celebrates horoic or holy actions : — 

* The wretch who once sang wildly, danced and laughed. 
And sucked in dizzy madness with his draught. 
Has wept a silent flood — reversed his ways — 
Is sober, meek, benevolent— and prays.' 

Maria Edgeworth, the celebrated novelist, whose descriptiona of 
humble life in her own countiy are the happiest because the most natu- 
ral ever written, exhibits, by the testimony of her village of Edge- 
worthst^wn, the practical eiFects of the temperance reformation on the 
habits, manners, customs, and comforts — in a word, on the daily life 
— of the Irish peasantry. Miss Edgeworth's letter was written in reply 
to one addressed to her by Mr. Allen, of Dublin, who wrote with a 
view to elicit so valuable a testimony in favour of the cause. The 
distinguished writer says:- 

In our village of Edgeworthstown the whisky-seUing has diminished «tnce tiie 
pledge has been taken, within the last two years, so as to leave public-houses 
empty, and to oblige the landlords to lower house-rent considerably. This we 
know to our pecuniary loss, I need not add to our moral satiafaction. 

The appearance of the people, their quiet demeanour at markets and flairs, has 
wonderfully improved in general ; and to the knowledge of this family many 
notorious drinkers, and some, as it was thought, confirmed drunkards, have been 
completely reformed by taking the pledge. 

They have become able and willing to work, and to take care of their farms 
and business — are decently dbthed, and healthy and happy, and now make their 
wives and children happy, instead of, as before their reformation, miserable and 
half heart-broken. I have heard some of the strong expressions of delight of 
some of the wives of the reformed drunkards. One wife said to me, ' Ma'am, 
Tm the happiest woman now that can be : sure he says he is wakened from ft 
dream, and now he goes about his business so well — and, ma'am, he can eat more, 
and he can bear the noise of the children, which he never could formerly.' 

I have heard of many instances where the health has been improved eT«n 
where the * total abstinence' began late in life, and after habita of daily 
intemperance. 

I have not known of any in which the health has suffered- Very few, scarcely 
any, instances of breaking the pledge have as yet come to our knowledge. But 
some have occurred. The culprits have been completely shunned and disgraced, 
so that they are awfiil warnings to others. 

So long as public opinion is upheld in this manner, and so continues to act, we 
may hope that this great power — ^this inestimable moral blessing to Ireland in 
particular — will continue ; and most earnestly I hope and pray that it may. 

Beyond aU calculations — beyond all the predictions of experience, and all the 
examples from the past, and all analogy — ^this wonderful crusade against the bad 
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habits of nations, the bad habits ahd sensual tastes of indiTiduals — ^has succeeded 
and ksted for about two years. 

It ifi amazing, and proves the power of moral and religious influence and motive 
beyond any other example on record in history. 

I consider Eather Mathew as the greatest benefactor to his country — the most 
true friend to Irishmen and to Ireland. 

The following additional testimonies to the great reformation ac- 
complished by one individual were borne by two distinguished men 
—Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Channing. 

The former was then the Catholic Bishop of Birmingham ; and 
it was on the occasion of the consecration of St Andrew's Chapel, 
Dublin, that, in his dedication sermon, Dr. Wiseman thus referred to 
Father Mathew's preaching, and its marvellous results : — 

Long ago, a Pilgrim came from the East, and described the sufferings of the 
Christians under the galling Infidel yoke, and beseechingly called upon their 
brethren to relieve them ; his words sank deep into the hearts of many, and 
numbers of rich and poor put on their breasts the Cross of the Church, and de- 
voted themselves to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. The resolution and 
harmony with which so many obeyed his call, and the unspeakable success of his 
mission, seemed to give it a. Divine sanction, and his cause was declared to be the 
cause of Gtod. Actuated by motives as inspiring, an humble son of St. Francis 
haa travelled your land, preaching against a vice which was the greatest bane of 
your domestic happiness and spiritual welfare ; calling upon you to take up the 
Cross of the Church and place it in your hearts, and not on your garments. How 
has this mission succeeded, and how was that call obeyed? It lias been obeyed 
beyond aU human calculation ; and the adhesion, not of thousands, but of millions, 
has proved the authority that sanctioned it. Has Gfod not thus extended His 
blessing even to the most despised amongst you ? Yes, my brethren, and when 
you see the reproach of intemperance, formerly, and perhaps not unjustly, cast upon 
you, now removed — when you see the humble family that was cold and helpless 
now warm and comfortable — ^when you see the children of the poor not neglected, 
not ifliterate, and destitute of clothing, but decently clad, and educated and sup- 
ported, and the young people sober, and industrious, and virtuous ; and when, in fine, 
you see the happy and contented famQy sitting roimd a well-fumished board, don't 
forget him who, through God, has given those blessings, and blessed the peasant as 
well as the prince, the cottage as well as the palace. Those blessings will soon 
be the familiar words of the country ; the traces of your feuds will soon be ex- 
tinguished, education will be brought to every home, the prevalence of temperance 
will open new ways of industry for honourable ambition ; and the period is not fs^r 
distant when the neighbouring nations will point to you as a country God has 
specially favoured and munificently blessed. Peace and prosperity are in your path. 

In a discourse delivered in Boston, Dr. Channing describes that 
marvellous moral revolution which was being then accomplished at 
the other side of the Atlantic : — 

At the present moment, it is singularly unreasonable to doubt and despair of 
the improvement of society. Providence is placing before our eyes, in broad 
light, the success of efforts for .the amelioration of human affairs. I might refer 
to the change produced among ourselves within the last few years, by the exer- 
tions of good men, for the suppression of intemperance, the very vice which seems 
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the most inveterate, and which, more than all others, spreads poverty and crime ; 
but this moral revolution in our own country sinks into nothing when compared 
with the amazing and almost incredible work now in progress on th6 other side 
of the ocean. A few years ago, had we been called to name the oonntry of all 
others most degraded, beggared, and hopelessly crushed by intemperance, we 
should have selected Ireland. There, men and women, old and young, were, alike 
swept away by what seemed the irresistible torrent. Childhood was baptized 
into drunkenness ; and now, in the short space of two or three years, this vice of 
ages has been almost rooted out. In the moral point of view, the Ireland of the 
past is banished — a new Ireland has started into life ; five millions of her popu- 
lation liave taken the pledge of total abstinence ; and instances of violating the 
pledge are yevy, very rare. The great national anniversaries, on which the whole 
labouring population used to be dissolved in excesses, are now given to inno- 
cent pleasures. The excise on ardent spirits has now been diminished nearly 
a million sterling. History records no revolution like this ; it is the grand event 
of the present day. Father Mathew, the leader in this moral revolution, ranks 
far above the heroes and statesmen of the times. However, as Protestants, 
we may question the claims of departed saints, here is a living minister, if he may 
be judged from one work, who deserves to be canonised, and whose name should 
be placed in the Calendar not far below Apostles. And is this ah age in which 
to be sceptical as to radical changes in society — as to the recovery of the mass 
of men from brutal ignorance and still more bfutal vice ? 

The two additional testimonies to the practical benefits conferred on 
the community by Father Mathew's mission belong to the year 1842. 
The one was spoken by Lord Louth, the other was written by a 
Catholic priest. 

The following brief report of his lordship's speech at a temperance 
festival in the assembly-room of Tallanstown, and at which many of 
his tenantry were present, is taken from an Ulster new^spaper : — 

Lord Louth complimented the members of the teetotal association, and said 
that, in whatever clime or country he should travel, he would be ever found the 
staunch advocate of the teetotal system. He had seen many societies, but a 
pleasanter sight he never saw than the present, where all was sobriety, harmony, 
and cheerful good order. He knew they had many enemies, who would rather 
have them fighting, cursing, and breaking each others heads. As a magistrate, 
what had he or the bench to perform ? Scarcely anything except fining the poor 
people for their animals (pigs and goats) trespassing on the road. ; and the police 
had nothing to do than to watch them, and right glad they would be to catch 
them — for they had no other employment. A teetotaller never was brought 
before him .accused of crime ; and he was sure none of the present company 
would take one hundred guineas and break their pledge. He concluded by 
stating that, wherever he would be, he would be happy to see such a sight. 

The writer of the pregnant note now given was then officiating in 
the parish of SS. Peter and Paul, in the city of Cork, and has been 
for several yetirs parish priest of Blackrock, the beautiful peninsula 
which forms so fine a feature in the scenery of the Lee. Writing to 
Father Mathew on the 9th of April 1842,. the Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan 
says : — 

I hope your journey will be productive of much good in the parish of Killa- 
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Tulien. The change abeady effected there by your apostolic labours is almost 
miraculous. Quiet and order prevail in the little town, which two years since 
was the continued scene of riot, drunkenness, and blasphemy. 

Testimonies like these, so full of generous sympathy, had, upon a 
susceptible and impulsive race, the eifect of a trumpet blast — they 
stirred the heart, roused the spirit, and strengthened the resolution of 
the leaders as well as the rank and file of the army of temperance. 
They also tended to deepen into something akin to idolatry the feeling 
of mingled respect, veneration, and affection, in which Father Ma- 
thew was held by the mass of the Irish people. The speeches, the ad- 
dresses, the poetic efiusions of that day, partook of a character which 
would seem absurdly inflated and exaggerated, if one did not make 
fair allowance for the circumstances of the hour, and the hopeful exul- 
tation of the ardent and the eloquent — ^who perhaps had been them- 
selves rescued from danger or misery through the agency of Father 
Mathew, and who thus spoke from the fervent gratitude of the heart. 

Comical, too, were many of the speeches delivered from the platform, 
and at * festivals,' as tea-parties in the temperance roomp were usually 
termed. Here the members were occasionally induced to narrate their 
own experiences, and describe, for the advantage of the younger portion 
of the audience, the miseries which drunkenness had entailed upon 
themselves and their families, and the benefits, to mind and body and 
worldly interests, which sobriety had conferred upon them. Frequently, 
such addresses were full of homely good sense, of heart-moving pathos, 
and also of genuine humour ; and to a more favourable or sympathetic 
audience than an assembly of Irish teetotallers, who had just enjoyed 
a plentiful but simple meal of true temperance fare, it would be almost 
impossible for an orator, practised or unpractised, to address himself. 
They were always in good humour and good temper ; and neither a 
flash of wit, or ftm, or humour, nor a happy bit of description, nor a 
brilliant sentence, nor an animated appeal, failed to elicit the appro- 
priate response — a hearty laugh, or a rousing cheer. But if the orator 
had no experience to narrate, no lesson to inculcate, or no moral to 
draw — in that case he had only to indulge in unlimited praise of Father 
Mathew, and he was sure to succeed. That name was never referred 
to without applause following its mention ; and with any assembly of 
teetotallers, praise of Father Mathew would alone have been sufi&cient 
to impart vivacity to dulness, or interest to the most rambling and in- 
consequent nonsense. The love of the people for their * moral leader,' 
as they so oflen heard him termed, was intense, and manifested itself at 
every possible opportunity. The more grandiose orators heaped upon 
him all kinds of attributes, and ransacked history, both sacred and pro- 
fane, for names which they might befittingly apply to him. Moses 
and Maccabaeus, Judith and Joshua, as well as Julius Csesar, Brian 
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Borhu, and the Great Napoleon, were not rarely impressed into the 
service of the ambitious orator ; and the innocent people applauded, 
and Father Mathew beamed with benevolence, while the speaker proved 
to his own satisfa^ition, and most generally to that of his audience, the 
happy fitness and appositeness of the most outrageous * parallel.' 

The writer remembers an occasion on which a village schoolmaster, 
of high repute for a style of eloquence lofty and incomprehensible, but 
not the less prized on that account, compared Father Mathew to ' a soli- 
citous mother holding up her tender babe to her lacteal bosom.' Elo- 
quence of that sublime order required a somewhat specially cultivated 
audience to appreciate its merit ; but a narrative like the following, 
delivered with appropriate gesture, and comical winks and nods, was 
sure to bring down the house. 

After such reaUy clever and brilliant speeches as were frequently 
heard on these occasions from the accomplished and scholarly lieutenants 
of the temperance leader, droll addresses had all the effect of broad 

farce after genteel comedy. Tim , the orator whose speeches were 

at all times received with delight, especially by the younger portion of 
the audience, had an incorrigible propensity for pronouncing * this,' 
* that,' or * the,' as if it were spelled * dis,' * dat,' or * de,' — and this 
tightening process was applied by him to every other word that ad- 
mitted of its application. 

After much persuasion — for he, at first, usually affected the bashM 
-^Tim was induced to step into the narrow space left for the speakers. 
Having bowed to Father Mathew, nodded to the rest, and taken one or 
two prefatory scratches at his red poll, Tim thus delivered himself:— 

Yer reverence, ladies and gentlemen, de dickens a one ov me knows how to 
make a speech at all : so ye all mnst excose me, if ye plaze ; but it wonld be a 
mane ting in me to be after denyin* de goodness of God ; an* shure 'tis I was 
de boy dat see de too sides ov de shiUin'— de bad an' de good. I \q nottin' to 
boast ov in de way of hoight; an* dough I say it dat shouldn't say it, dere were 
few boys ov my inches dat would bate me in hurley or football — dough dat isn't 
neider here nor dere — but, small as I am, I could put a gallon of porter out of 
sight wid de best ov 'em ; and as for whisky, why 'twas like mudder's milk to 
me — rd lap it as de cat laps crame. Ov coorse, dere ar'n't people standin* in de 
middle ov de road wid pints ov porter in dere hands, sayin', * Good man, will ye 
be plazed to drink a drop dis hot day, or dis cowld morning? '-—for wheder 'tis 
hot or cowld, 'tis all de same — one drinks to be cowld, and anoder drinks to be 
hot — an' 'tis mighty cowld it is in de end. No, yer reverence, an' ladies and 
gentlemen, little ye gets for nottin' in dis world — ^and £iit' 'tis myself had such 
a druthe upon me, dat 'twas just as if I swallowed a lime-burner's wig. I hadn't 
aise or pace so long as I wasn't tumin' the bottom of a pint or a naggin* to the 
ceilin' — ^an' so long as I had a fardin', I melted it in drink. Dere are many here 
dat knows me, an' knows dat I was a good hand at eamin' money ; but if one 
tinks of nottin' but drinkin', de diril a good 'twould be to him if he had de Bank 
of Ireland to call his own, an' de banker houldin' on be de nupin'-hook up in 
de moon, like Pannel O'Bourke. So you see, ladies, da poor wife soon hadn't a 
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ff^gdin to bless herself wid, and de cliilder, de craytiures, often went to bed cowld, 
and me blackguardin* and gladiatorin' about de town, drinkin' here an' drinkin' 
dere, until one 'ud tink I'd burst, savin' yer presence ; for de dickens a one ov 
me knows where I put it all — I was like a punchin on two legs. Yer reverence, 
I'm puzzled entirely^ to understand why one dosen't take half nor quarter de tay 
dat one does ov porter or punch ; but if de tay we had here dis evenin' was 
punch, an' I in de ould times, 'tisn't de taycup, but de big jug, dat 'ud be my 
share dis blessed night. Well, ov coorse, dis kind ov ting couldn't go on widout 
bringin' me, an' de poor wife and childer, to sup sorrow. I first drank my own 
clothes into de pawn— den I drank my wife's cloak off ov her back — den I drank 
her flannel petticoat and her gound — den I drank de cups and de saucers out ov 
de cupboard — den I drank de plates and dishes off ov de dresser — den I drank 
de pot an' de kittle off ov de fire — den I drank de bedclothes from de bed, and 
de bed from under meself an' me wife — ^until, de Lord bless us ! dere wasn't a 
mortial haport dat wasn't turned into gallons ov porter, an' glasses ov whisky, 
an' dandies ov pxmch ! Well, what brought me to my sinses at last was de cowld 
flare, and de empty belly, and de poor childer cryin' * Baddy, daddy, we're 
hungry.' I remimber de last night ov my blackguardin\ dere wasn't a bit to 
ait, or a sup to taste, for de poor little tings, an' I tould dem to go to bed^ an' to 
hould dere whisht, an' not bodder me. 'Daddy, daddy, we're hungry,' says de 
biggest fellow, * and our mudder didn't ait a bit all day, an' she gave all she had 
to Katty and Billy ! ' * Daddy, daddy,* says de littlest of de boys — dat's Billy — 
*I can't go to sleep, I'm so cowld.* * God forgive yep onnateral fader!* says I ; 
'for 'tis he's the purty boy intirely! wid his drinkin' and his blackguardin'. 
Hould yer whisht,' says I, * an' I'll inake ye comfortable ; ' an' wid dat, savin' yer 
presence, ladies, I takes me breeches — 'tis no laughin' matter, I tell ye — an' I 
goes over to the craytures, an' I sticks one of de childer in one of de legs, an* 
anoder of de childer into de oder leg, an* I buttons de waistband round dere 
necks, and I tould dem for de life ov dem not to dare as much as sneeze for de 
rest of de night — an' dey didn't, poor childer. But be cockcrow in de momin', 
Billy, who was a mighty airly bird, cries out, * Daddy, daddy ! * * What's de 
matter?' says I. *I want to get up, daddy,' says he. * Weu, get up, an* bad 
scran to ye,' says I. *I can't,' says de young shaver* 'Why can't ye, ye 
kantankerous cur?' says I. * Me an* Tommy is m de breeches,' says he. * Gret 
out ov it,' says I. * Daddy, we're buttoned up,' says de little fellow, as smart as 
you plaze. So up I got, an* unbuttoned de craytures; an' I says to meself 
'twas a bumin' shame that de children ov a Christian, lave 'lone a haythin*, 
should be buttoned up in a breeches, instead ov lying in a dacent bed. So I* 
slipped on de breeches on my own shanks, and off I goes to his reverence, an' I 
takes de pledge ; an' 'twas de crown-piece dat yer reverence, God bless you ! 
slipped into de heel ov my fist, dat set me up again in de world. Ladies and 
gentlemen, me story is tould; an* all I have to say is dis — dat I've lost de 
taste for whisky an' porter, an' for dandies of punch, too. An' dough I don't be 
for standing trates or takin' trates, still an' all, if a friend comes in de way he's 
welcome as de flowers of May; and, glory be to de<Lord! and tanks to his 
reverence, dere's a dane place to resave him, an' a good leg ov mutton an' 
trimmins on de table, and a cead milk failtha into de bargain. Dat is what I 
calU de two sides ov de shiUin' — de bad an' de good. 

The reader may imagine the applause amid which Tim, proud of 
hig oratorical success, retired to his former comer, where he was 
received by his blushing but happy wife, and listened with com- 
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placency to the congratulations of his friends. Father Mathew heartily 
enjoyed Tim's description of the novel use to which he applied his 
small-clothes. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Father Mathew an Advocate of Law and Order — ^Wams the People 
against Secret Societies — Denounces Blood-spilling — His Kage for 
making * Converts ' — The Victim of Lemonade — The Deserters — The 
Cordiids — Testimonies — Sketched hy Thackeray. 

Father Mathew was not only the preacher of temperance, but also 
the most earnest advocate of law and order. Those crimes which occa- 
sionally startled the public mind, and brought odium and disgrace 
upon the country, were denounced in unsparing terms by the good 
priest, to whose kindly and generous nature cruelty and violence were 
peculiarly abhorrent. Against secret societies — those pestilent nur- 
series of outrage — he constantly raised his voice, oftentimes with the 
happiest result. On several occasions he availed himself of the occur- 
rence of some remarkable outrage to address the most salutary warnings 
to masses of the peasantry throughout every district of the country. 

At Liican, near Dublin, he thus referred to the machinations of the 
secret societies, and called upon his hearers to beware of their villanous 
emissaries. This was in June 1842 : — 

I am sorry to hear, from a respected clergyman, that emissaries are in the 
habit of going into the coflfee-rooms where teetotallers meet, for the pnrpose of 
ensnaring them into becoming members of Bibbon Societies. My dear friends, I 
caution you not to join them, whatever name they bear. If any of those emis- 
saries address you, at once disclose the matter to your clergyman, or to the next 
magistrate ; for these bloodthirsty wretches only seek to betray you, and, iiiiving 
effected their object, they would then go to a foreign land, there to live on the 
blood-money. 

In the following month, at a meeting held in the county Tipperary, 
he again warns the people against the snares of those wicked organi- 
sations : — 

I have seen with the deepest regret, that it has been imputed to the district oi 
Newport that secret societies exist there. This I am ai&icted to hear — that any 
district where the temperance cause has been estsiblished could harbour such so- 
cieties. I have always, earnestly, perseveringly, emphatically, cautioned the 
people against those societies, because they are filled with danger, with vice, with 
iniquity — because they cut at the roots of social order — ^because they are the 
blight and bane of social happiness. I hope most earnestly that the people of 
Newport will use their best efforts to eradicate such societies, if any of them yet 
remain, and that they will persevere until every trace of them is obliterated. 
The authors and concoctors of those societies have no good object in view ; they 
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only think how they can ensnare the unsuspecting into their hellish toils, and then 
they sell their Tictims to the offended Uws of the country for the wages of ini- 
quity. Beware of these wolves in sheep's clothing — ^they steal upon their intended 
Tictim under the disguise of assumed friendship ; but they are only thinking of 
th« blood-money at the time. My yenerable and respected friend, Dr. Healy, 
who was the first of the cllrgy of the archdiocese to join the standard of tempe- 
rance, has at all times cautioned his people against those societies ; and I trust, 
most confidently, that the words of that exemplary priest will be listened to with 
attention, and that his warning voice will be heard amongst them. 

In December of the same year, and in the presence of a vast mul- 
titude assembled in the same county, Father Mathew impressively 
enforced respect for the laws, and denounced, in thrilling language, 
two atrocious murders perpetrated but a short time before, at Kilfeacle 
and the Silver-mines : — 

The perpetrators of these red-handed murders (said he) cannot escape the just 
anger of God. Though the brand of Cain on their brow may not be apparent to 
the eyes of mortals, to the eye of the Eternal it is as plain as the sun at noon is 
to us. Let them hide in the solitude of a cavern, or even in the bowels of the 
earth, or though the waves of the sea rolled over them, the eye of Heaven pierces 
through every gloom, and marks out thie wretch who has shed his brother s blood — 
who, with impious hands, has taken awa^ the life of a fellow-creature. The mur- 
derer may escape the arm of man's justice : but so surely as he quits this world, 
and stands trembling before the judgment-seat of God, so surely will he have to 
account to the Eternal Judge of the living and the dead for the crime of which 
he was guilty in this life. Crimes such as these, my dear friends, bring a curse 
on the land. Oh, in the name of God ! hold fast to the temperance pledge, and 
shun, as you would the plague, the company of those who would sfeek to entrap 
you into secret and illegal associations, which are the authors of every wickedness. 
Listen to the voice of your 'clergy, your faithful and devoted friends, and they will 
warn you against the wretches who go about, like roaring lions, seeking whom 
they may devour. 

Father Mathew was too wise to condemn those who did not join 
the temperance society, or who -enjoyed the use of wine and other 
stimulants in moderation. He employed every art to obtain followers 
and converts, but his advocacy was always within the bounds of reason 
and good sense. He thus expressed his opinion upon what was then 
a vexed question with the advocates of total abstinence : — 

While I laud temperance, and call on all to join its ranks, far be it from me to 
pass censure on those who use strong liquors in a moderate way. I no more con- 
demn them than did St. Paul condemn the state of honourable wedlock ; but I say 
that every motive that could infiuence a Christian to adopt any line of conduct 
calls on us to warn others to abstain. There is no gratification worthy of a 
Christian that cannot be enjoyed without tasting intoxicating hquors. 

But having thus defended himself from the imputation df holding 
an opinion or advocating a doctrine which would have a tendency 
rather to repel than attract, he, in a lew vigorous words, described 
the consequences, both temporal and eternal, which were brought 
about by habitual drunkenness : — 
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Oh ! my friends, if our bride-well, our lunatic asylum, or our prisons, or eren 
Hell itself, were to trace on our adorned walls the history of the desolation, the 
agony, and the eternal ruin wrought by drunkenness, as did the mysterious hand 
upon the wall of the Court of the King, Balthazzar, the reading of it would cause 
our hearts to die within us, and our spirits to faint a^cay. 

In his zeal for making * converts,' no man ever surpassed Father 
Mathew. Neither age, nor sex, nor condition, was a protection against 
his seductive arts. The venerable grandfather in his arm-chair, or 
the toddler drawing his * go-cart* — the master or the man, the mis- 
tress or the maid — ^the porter, the clerk, or the merchant — the police- 
man or the prisoner — the priest at the altar or the boy wearing the 
alb — the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress, or the scholar witti the 
jacket and the scholar with the frock — tlie nurse in the hospital or the 
patients in the sick ward — ^the gentleman of wide estate or the lodge- 
keeper at his gate — ^the editor of the newspaper or the ' devil ' be- 
smirched with ink — the nobleman or the sweep — ^the fine lady or the 
street-scavenger, — aU were alike to Father Mathew, who never 
allowed slip an opportunity of adding a new follower to his standard. 

* Did you see Father Mathew lately ? ' said one friend to another, 
whom he happened to meet travelling in the south of Ireland. * I did,* 
was the reply. * And I'll engage he made you take the pledge ? * * He 
did, indeed. But did you see binn lately? ' * To be sure I did.' 'And 
did he make you take it, too ? ' * That he did.' * There is no escaping 
him ; but 1 am not sorry for it.' * No, nor I, neither.' 

Many a young feUow, who had as much notion of taking the pledge 
as he had of jmnping over the moon, was caught, snaffled, bound hand 
and foot, before he knew where he was. * My dear child, I know you 
wish to oblige me ? ' would be murmured in the softest and most 
winning accents of the practised entrapper of misuspecting youth. 
This was one of his most deadly hooks, and seldom foiled in its effect. 
' Indeed I would, Father Mathew — ^you know that, sir,' the intended 
victim would incautiously reply. * Well, my dear, you would greatly 
oblige me if you would join our society, and give me the benefit of 
your influence.' * But, Father Mathew, I assure you I have no occa- 
sion for it — I was never drunk in my life.' * Of course you were not, 
my dear; and therefore it will be no sacrifice to you — you have 
nothing to give up, as others have ; and you will enjoy the conscious- 
ness of having afforded a good example to those who need it. My 
dear child, don't refiise me this favour.' And before the victim could 
fi'ame an Excuse or murmur a remonstrance, he found himself on his 
knees, repeating the words of the pledge, and on rising up, he was a 
Mathewite, enrolled in the ranks of temperance, with a silver medal 
hanging round his neck — the same medal which his captor had worn 
a moment before. Meet him in a coach or train ; meet him in the 
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street ; visit him, or be visited by him ; it was all the same — there 
was no escape, even for those who, to use their own words, * did not 
require the pledge,' or * had no occasion for it.' In flight alone was 
there protection from the wiles of one who was well versed in the arts 
of the recruiting sergeant as in the duties and responsibilities of chief 
and leader. Numbers of innocent boys and girls gladly did as he 
required of them, for the enjoyment of a holiday, or the possession of 
a picture-book or a doll ; and if it were said that there was not much 
value in converts of this class. Father Mathew would reply, ' I prefer 
them to all others. Besides, they will be men and women one of those 
days. It is on the youth of the country I place my chief dependence.* 
And thousands of silver medals, and hundreds of thousands of the ordi- 
nary medals, did these young teetotallers cost him who valued their 
accession so highly. 

For his young lady friends he had an appeal which was generally 
irresistible : — * Surely, my dear child, you cannot reft^se to do glory to 
God ? You know not what may be the salutary influence of your 
example in preserving poor weak creatures from misery and crime. 
To save others from temptation is to do glory to God ; and surely, my 
dear, you^ who were so religiously brought up, cannot refuse to do 
that.' Down on her knees went the young girl thus appealed to. And 
in this manner did the temperance leader swell the ranks of his society, 
and extend its influence among the educated and wealthy classes oif 
the community. 

* Once a teetotaller, for, ever a teetotaller,' was Father Mathew's de- 
claration and policy. No miser ever clutehed his golden coin with a 
more eager grasp than did Father Mathew his teetotallers. It was with 
a positive sense of pain that he became conscious of the desertion or 
backsliding of a single follower. He mourned over the loss of a stray 
flheep, and never rested till he had followed it. into the wilderness of 
temptation, and brought it back, and placed it safely in the fold. 
There was one infallible mode by which the good man's temper might 
at any moment be ruffled. That was by returning him the card and 
BiedW^ thereby formally seceding from the society, and renouncing the 
pao^ce of temperance. He could retain his composure against open 
attack or malignant imputation, and no human being ever so readily 
forgave his enemies as he did ; but to lay down the medal, and tell 
him lihat you no longer intended to adhere to * temperance '—which 
meant total abstinence — ^was an ofience for which he had no patience, 
and scarcely any foi^iveness. 

A gentleman called on him one day, at his house in Cove Street, 
and no sooner did Father Mathew hear his well-known voice than he 
hurried down stairs to welcome him. ' My dear sir, I am delighted 
and proud to meet you, and glad to see you looking so well.' * Indeed, 
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Father Mathew, I am not at all so well as I appear to be,' replied his 
friend, in dolorous tones. * I am very sorry to hear it, my dear sir; 
perhaps you work too hard ? ' * I do, sir, work pretty hard ; but it is 
not that that injures me ; the fact is. Father Mathew, it's the — ^lemon- 
ade.' * The lemonade, my dear 1 — what lemonade ? ' ' The lemonade, 
sir, tliat I drink after dinner — ^it doesn't agree witli my stomach.' 

* WeU, my dear, then don't drink it. You can have coffee instead ; 
and good water is wholesomer tlian anything else.' It then appeared 
that the gentleman had come to resign his pledge ; at which intelligence 
the grief of Fadier Mathew was excessive, for he dreaded the influence 
which this example might have on others. He entreated and implored 

* his old and much-loved friend, whom he had known from childhood,' 
to take back his medal, and ' not abandon the good and holy cause ; ' 
but the much-loved friend was inexorable, explaining at the same 
time his conscientious belief that, from the peculiarly delicate nature of 
his constitution, and, in fact, intricate construction of his stomach, he 
required the mild stimulant of at least one tumbler of punch in the 
twenty-four hours. * Then, sir, you may go and drink a bucketfull of 
it every day of your life,' said Father Mathew, losing all patience, and 
turning his back upon the victim of lemonade. For montlis after 
Father Mathew could not afford a civil word to the backslider, for his 
lall was as the fall of a tower ; but the indignation died away in time, 
and the deserted leader could even laugh pleasantly at the sad effectjis 
of aerated beverages upon a delicate constitution. 

The Avriter had dined and spent the evening with Father Mathew, 
and at nine o'clock was about leaving the house, being escorted to the 
door by his polite host ; but just as he was bidding him adieu, there 
appeared in the doorway a great strapping fellow, more than six feet 
in stature. * Let me see who this is,' said Father Mathew. * Well, 
my dear, what is it you want ? ' said he to the countryman ; * perhaps 
you desire to take the pledge. If so, you will do a good work, and 
God will bless you for avoiding temptation. No good ever came from 
strong drink, my dear, either to body or soul.' The poor coimtryman 
seemed terribly embarrassed, and fumbled something between his 
fingers. * Kneel doAvn, my dear, and repeat the words of tlie pledge 
after me,' said the priest. * 'Tisn't that I want, yer reverence — 'tis to 
give it up.' * Give it up ! — ^you surely don't mean to break your 
solemn pledge and to become a drunkard ! ' thundered the indignant 
temperance leader. * No, yer reverence ; but I am not well in my health, 
and the docther says I'd better be afiher giving up the pledge — and 
here's the kard and middle.' Saying this, the countryman flung tliem 
both on the table in tlie little parlour, and made a rapid movement 
towards the door ; but before he had reached the door, S'ather Mathew 
seized him by both shoulders, and treated him to a downright hearty 
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shake, saying, * Go away — ^go away, you great big booby ! What a 
shame to think that a man of your size can't do without strong drink ! 
Don't tell me of your doctors — ^I know better — ^you don't want whisky 
or porter — ^I don't want them. Go, sir ! you will be one day sorry 
for your foolisliness.' And he shoved the recreant into the street, down 
which the poor fellow fled, as if the dogs of remorse were yelping at 
his heels. 

There might sometimes be seen a flying pledge-breaker, pursued by 
one of the clerks or by a volunteer, rushing down Drinan Street — 
which was immediately opposite the well-known dwelling in Cove 
Street — or down Cove Street, and Father Mathew watching the chase 
from the window or the street door. It occasionally happened that a 
head was popped inside the parlour door, and that a clink of some 
hard substance on the floor followed the words — * There 'tis lor ye — 
Tm done with it anyhow ; ' and a rush towards the street door would 
bear witness to the iact that an audacious deserter was about escaping, 
having, as it were, flimg down his firelock before the face of his com- 
mander. Away the brave Donnelly would rush in pursuit, aided, 
perhaps, by some sturdy son of temperance who happened to be in the 
parlour at the time ; and if the culprit were overtaken and captured, 
and Father Mathew in the way, speedy repentance and prompt par- 
don were the result ; but it as frequently occurred that the pian of 
escape had been too well matured, and that means had been taken to 
baflie pursuit, and prevent the possibility of capture. There was also 
a more simple and less perilous mode of giving up the pledge, which 
was largely availed of. This was by slipping the card or t£e medal 
under tibe hall door, or into the letter-box, or even sending it through 
the post-oflSce ; and to this safer mode of abandoning the cause, and 
* taking to strong drink,' the dread of meeting Father Mathew, and en- 
countering his anger, induced many to have recourse. But when, 
wretched and woe-begone, with tattered clothes and pale faces, the 
deserters returned, after a week's debauch, there was no anger to 
dread — ^they knew that compassion and tenderness were always await- 
ing the poor penitent prodigal. Truly, there was more joy in that 
parlour at the return of one drunkard than at the enrolment of ninety- 
mine sober, who had never fallen. 

The original pledge did not contain a clause against' 'cordials; ' 
and, ere long, the evil of the omission was made apparent in a very 
I injurious manner. A new trade sprang into existence, under the 
shadow and protection of the Temperance Society, and the practice of 
cordial drinking became but too general. 

' Pat,' said a gentleman to his servant, who was oscillating on his 
legs in a strange manner, * you have been drinking. Why, the man 
is drunk ! ' * Me drunk, sir ! and I temperate those four years ! ' 

L 
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said Pat, in a wronged and reproachful tone. * Well, if you ar^fCt 
drunk, I never saw a drunken man in my life— that's all. * Sir, I'm 
temperate,' said Pat, who had at the same time to clutch the edge of 
the sideboard to save himself from an upset. ' Tell me, Pat, my poor 
fellow, what have you been taking that disagreed with you so ? ' en- 
quired his master, with an air of intense solicitude. * Well, then, 
sir, I'll tell you no He ; 'tis them cordials — ^the divil's cure to them 
for cordials !<— ^indeed, I'm sure and certain there's poison in them, for 
I can't ketch a hoult of anything diat it doesn't slip out of my hand ; 
and it gives me enough to do to manage my legs, that's going under 
me, aU the same as if I was a cripple. Bad luck to you for cordials ! ' 
Now, poor Pat was the type of many others, who — ^though nothing 
could induce them to break the pledge by taking the forbidden articles, 
whisky, porter, ale, or other ' strong drink ' — ^freely indulged in what, 
after all, was much the same thing; for whisky was the base and chief 
ingredient of these * cordials, fruit liquors, and the like,' against which 
Father Mathew now protested with all his energy. At a meeting near 
Blarney, in the year 1842, he referred to this too common practice of 
cordial drinking, and also to the medical dispensation in the original 
pledge — ^which, as his own statement proves, was liberally availed of 
by not a few of his followers :*— 

There is one subject which I must particularly call your attention to, and I 
caution you against making use of those snares of Satan, temperance cordials, 
for they cannot be manufactured or compounded without the aid of whisky of 
the worst description ; and, as Colonel Titus said to OL'ver Cromwell, *■ Shall we 
who fought the lion (whisky and porter) allow ourselves to be devoured by the 
wolf? ' I would sooner a man would break his pledge openly, for he then would 
be a base pledge-breaker ; but a man who drinks those cordials is not only a base 
pledge-breaker, but also a hypocrite. There was a dispensation placed in the 
pledge, that the use of spirits would be allowed for medical purposes, but when 
I introduced that clause I had no idea that a man in perfect heallJi would hsre a 
doctor's certificate in his pocket, and then consider himself authorised to take 
wine and punch at his dinner; but my intention was, that he should bring his 
prescription to an apothecary or druggist, and anything he wished to give him he 
was perfectly welcome to take. I have now in my possession a certificate from a 
doctor, not forty miles from where we are at present, given to a pig-jobber, who 
oould not do his business without a glass, and also another given to a cannan, 
who wished to take a glass in the morning, and another in the evening, eveiy 
day he went to Cork. 

Thenceforward, Father Mathew might be heard announcing at the 
very top of his voice, and high above the heads of kneeling crowds, 
that the pledge included ^ cider, cordials, fruit liquors, and Ihe like '-— 
the latter comprehensive word being rather sung than spoken, and 
pronounced as if it were spelled * loike.' 

Relapses and backsHdings were among the trials to which the 
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temperance leader was subjected, and which, for the time, had a most 
depressing effect on a mind that, always sensitive, was occasionally sad. 
But he had his hours of consolation as well. Thus his heart rejoiced 
within him as he received accounts of the progress of temperance in 
distant, parts of the world — ^America or India — or when he received 
invitations from Scotland and England, and also from the United States, 
expressed in the most flattering language, and giving glowing evidence 
of the spread and triumph of his beloved cause. 

Nor was Father Mathew, humble and modest as he was, at all 
insensible to the eloquent praises of a well- written address, a gracefully- 
penned letter, or a happy speech. It was not his vanity that was 
flattered — ^it was his heart that was touched. Never was testimony so 
acceptable as when it did justice to his motives,— for there were,-alas! 
too many who questioned their purity and disinterestedness, notwith- 
standing that he, with his own hand, had struck down the prosperity 
of his own family. Coming from those who differed from him in 
religious faith, these testimonies were still more acceptable to his 
harassed mind, which naturally sympathised with his jaded frame. 

Thackeray, who certainly was no hero-worshipper, bore a just and 
discriminating testimony to the character of Father Mathew, whom he 
happily hit off in his * Irish Sketch Book.' The age of Father Mathew 
at the time he was sketched by the author of ^ Vanity Fair ' was not 
two-and-forty , as he supposed it was, but two-and-fifty. The difference 
was in the reality, not in the appearance ; for he did not look a day 
older than the age then attributed to him : — 

On the day we arrived at Cork, and as the passengers descended from the 
* drag,' a stout, handsome, honest-looking man, of some two-and-forty years, was 
passing by, and received a number of bows from the crowd around. It was 
Theobald Mathew, with whose face a thousand little print-shop windows had 
already rendered me familiar. He shook hands with the master of the carriage 
very cordially, and just as cordially with the master's coachman, a disciple of 
temperance, as at least half Ireland is at present. There is nothing remarkable 
in Mr. Matbew's manner, except that it is exceedingly simple, hearty, and manly, 
and that he does not wear the downcast, demure look, which, I know not why, 
certainly characterises the chief part of the gentlemen of his profession. He is 
almost the only man, too, that I have met in Ireland, who, in speaking of public 
matters, did not talk as a partisan. With the state of the country, of landlord, 
tenant, and peasantry, he seemed to be most curiously and intimately acquainted ; 
speaking of their wants, differences, and the means of bettering them, with the 
minutest practical knowledge. And it was impossible, in hearing him, to know, 
but from previous acquaintance, whether he was Whig or Tory, Catholic or 
Protestant. His knowledge of the people is prodigious, and their confidence in 
him SB great; and what a touching attachment that is which these poor fellows 
show to anyone who has their cause at heart', even to anyone who says he has ! 
Avoiding all political questions, no man seems more eagei^han he for the prac- 
tical improvement of this country. Leases and rents, farming improvements, 
reading societies, music societies, he was fiill of these ; and of his schemes of 
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temperance above all. He never misses a chance of making a convert, and has 
his hand ready and a pledge in his pocket for sick or poor. One of his disciples, 
in a livery-coat, came into the room with a tray ; Mr. Mathew recognised him, and 
shook him by the hand directly ; so he did with the strangers who were pre- 
sented to him ; and not with a courtly popularity -hunting air, but, as it seemed, 
from sheer hearty kindness and a desire to do eveiyone good. When breakfast 
was done (he took but one cup of tea, and says that, from having been a great 
consumer of tea and re&eshing liquids before, a small cup of tea, and one glass 
of water at dinner, now serve him for his day's beverage), he took the ladies of 
our party to see his burying-ground, a new and handsome cemetery, lying a little 
way out of the town, and where, thank God ! Protestants and Catholics may lie 
together without clergymen quarrelling over their coffins. 

Invitations flowed in upon Father Mathew from various places in 
England and Scotland — from Catholic bishops, from temperance so- 
cieties belonging to all sects, and also from private individuals ot 
station and eminence. Early in the year 1842 he received a gratifying 
address from the ladies of Edinburgh, signed by 2,000 fair petitioners, 
who prayed him to commence his promised mission in Scotland in its 
capital. Invitations from many other places in Scotland were received 
likewise about the same time ; to one of which — from Greenock — ^he 
replies : — 

The 'only re^et I feel is in consequence of the impossibility of my fixing at 
present a period for my journey to Scotland. It would afford me great pleasure 
to hasten the time ; but I must first heal the deep and festering wounds of the 
Irish people. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Desires to keep free of Politics — O'Connell a Teetotaller — The Easter 
Procession of 1842 — The Liberator and the Apostle — ^Tom Blewitt's 
Speech — The Stranger's Evidence — Characteristic Incident — Father 
Mathew's Considerateness. 

To keep the temperance cause free from the slightest connection with 
the politics of the day, was one of Father Mathew's most anxious 
desires ; and we doubt if, among the many anxieties consequent upon 
his position as the leader of a great movement, there was one which 
pressed so heavily upon him as that which he felt upon this head. To 
those who remember the period, fr-om 1840 to 1845, it is well known 
that it was one of intense poUtical excitement, when the public mind 
of Ireland was in a state of constant activity, and during which were 
held, in almost every part of the island, meetings fl^d demonstrations 
imsurpassed in they magnitude and significance. Father Mathew liad, 
on a hundred different occasions, proclaimed, and most truly, that his 
society was unsectiirian and unpolitical, and that temperance had nothing 
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whatever to do with politics or polemics ; thodgh he well knew, at 
the siime time, that nearly the nine-tenths of those who had taken the 
pledge at his hands were Repealers, more or less advanced in their 
opinions, and that tliete was another man in Ireland who divided their 
admiration and affection with himself^ — and that man was Daniel 
O'ConneU. If Father Mathew were ever so much inclined to interfere 
with the political belief or action of his followers, he was too prudent 
to tliink of carrying his inclination . into practice ; for he well knew 
that however great and deserved was his influence, and however much 
he was loved and venerated by the mass of his coimtrymen, still, if he 
attempted to impose restraint Or check upon theii* free action, they would 
have burst the bonds of allegiance to his moral leadership, and openly 
disregarded his admonitions, or even his commands. What he could 
do, in a matter so iull of delicacy and indeed of peril, he did — namely, 
to induce the members of the temperance reading-rooms to refrain 
from turning their rooms into political meeting-places, and to withhold 
their bands, if possible, from being present at political gatherings. In 
the former, he veiy much succeeded ; but wdth the bands his task was 
far more difficult, and much less successful. Father Mathew never 
supposed that a man was to relinquisli his natural interest in politics 
merely because he relinquished strong drink, or that the fact of his 
wearing a medal was to change his whole nature. He was fully aAvare 
that, in their homes, in their workshops, and in their rooms, his 
followers read other than temperance speeches ; and that there were 
few among those who received him at all times with such genuine 
demonstrations of respect and affection, whose blood was not stirred 
hy the fiery accents of that great tribune, whose voice was so often 
heard ^vith delight by his coimtrymen. 

Though taking no part whatever in politics, Father Mathew was 
still proud to know that his influence was felt in tlie political agitation 
of the day, and was thoroughly appreciated by O'ConneU, for this 
reason — ^tiiat enormous multitudes of people, who assembled at the call 
of the political leader, were held in perfect restraint by the controlling 
influence of the moral leader ; and that many tliousands of the fidl- 
grown population of Ireland met together, in various places and at 
different times, in all seasons and imder all circumsfemces, and that no 
one instance of outrage or riot ever justified the interference of the 
watchful and jealous authorities. Large bodies of men, young and 
old, came from long distances to the places of meeting, and returned 
to their homes and occupations with a peaceableness an<l goiid order 
that were among the most striking features of that wondrous political 
agitation which seemed to rouse the whole manhood of at least three 
provinces of the kingdom. If O'Connell were enabled to keep in 
check an excitable and ardent people, whom he had inflamed to the 
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highest point, by visions of ftiture prosperity and happiness, of glory 
and grandeur to their country, as the result of that legislative inde- . 
pendence which he assured them, and which he no doubt at the time ! 
believed, they could obtain, it was through the aid of Father MaAewl 
that he did so ; for though O'Connell might have successfully imposed .| 
total abstinence from all kinds of intoxicating drinks upon his country- 
men for a week, or for a month, as was done during the Clare election, 
on which CJatholic Emancipation mainly turned, it would have been 
impossible for him to have imposed it upon them for any considerable 
time. And had he to deal with a people liable to dnmkenness, and- 
therefore rife for disorder and tumult, he never could have guided his 
followers for so many years within the narrow paths of obedience to 
the law, respect for the sacredness of property, and imdeviating adhe- 
rence to the doctrine of * moral force.' It was to Father Mathew thaft^ 
O'Connell was mainly indebted for the peace and good order that so 
signally marked those great gatherings which inspired the apprehen- 
sion of the Government of the day, and the wonder of those .who 
regarded them with the interest or the curiosity of strangers. Inde* 
pendently, then, of the good which temperance conferred on the peopl 
in their individual capacity, and of the greater industry and highetj 
morality it promoted, O'Connell cherished it as a means to his o 
ends — ^the accomplishment of the object which required a thoroughl 
obedient and docile people to lead. And only in a country elevated' 
and purified by Father Mathew's preaching could the political tribune 
have found that thoroughly obedient and docile people. Hence 
O'Connell aided, so far as he could, the moral movement of the day. 

That O'Connell was impressed, even at an early period, with the 
gravity of the movement, and the hold which temperance had taken 
upon the minds of his countrymen, we have an interesting evidence in 
the fifth volume of Guizot's 'History of My Times.' At a dinner 
party at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley (now Lord and Lady 
Stanley of Alderley), on the 8th of April 1840, the French states- 
man met the Irish tribune ; whose conversation he thus records : — 

He spoke much; he detailed the progress of temperance in Ireland; the 
drunkards were disappearing by thousands — the taste for regular habits and 
more refined manners advanced in proportion as inebriety receded. No one 
expressed the slightest doubt. I asked him whether this was a mere pniF of 
popular humour, or a lasting reform ! He replied gravely, ' It will last ; we are 
a persevering race, as all are who have suffered much.' He took pleasure in 
addressing himself to me — in calling me to witness the improved fortune of his 
country, and his personal triumph. I retired towards midnight, and was the first 
to go, leaving Mr. O'Connell surrounded by four cabinet ministers and five or aix 
ladies of rank, who listened to him with a mixture, somewhat comilc, of coiiosity 
and pride, of deference and disdain. / 

O'Connell was sincere in his advocacy of temperance r, and tiie best 
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proof of his sincerity is the &ct that, for a considerable time, he gave 
up altogether the nse of wine, which he had enjoyed in moderation. 
And it was not until he had been imperatively ordered by his medical 
adviser to resume his former practice of using wine as a stimulant, 
speciaUy necessary in his case, that he did so. 

Perhaps O'Connell thought he was conferring a signal favour on Father 
Mathew when he publicly announced, at the usual weekly meeting in 
Conciliation Hall, in Dublin, that on the following Monday — ^Easter 
Monday, the 28th of March 1842 — ^he was to join the temperance 
procession which was to take place in Cork on that day. But Father 
Mathew, though he may have regarded the visit of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin as a compliment, certainly did not look on it in the light of a 
favour ; and if he could have prevented the announcement of the visit 
by any sacrifice on. his part, he would willingly have made that sacri- 
fice, and simply for this reason-— that he was honestly sincere in his 
desire to keep the temperance movement free fi:om the least connec- 
tion with politics, and that he felt that O'ConneU's presence on such 
an occasion, and in so marked and conspicuous a manner, would 
seriously compromise his perisonal reputation, and injure the cause in 
certain quarters from which he had received valuable countenance^ and 
even practical assistance. If Father Mathew could, by any possibility, 
or on any pretence, have adjourned the procession, or got rid of it 
altogether, he certainly would have done so ; but Easter Monday was 
the day specially devoted to such demonstrations, and the temperance 
societies throughout an extensive district of the country had already 
made their preparations for taking part in it. There was no help for 
it now, and therefore the best thing to be done was to put a good face 
on the matter ; which he accordingly did. 

Whatever Ihe feelings with which Father Mathew received the an- 
noimcement of O'Conneirs intended presence on Easter Monday, the 
delight of the people was excessive : tiiey thought only of the pleasure 
of beholding their beloved * Liberator ' on an occasion so full of joy 
and exultation. The idea of seeing the two men whom they most loved 
and admired walking together in the same procession, gratified their 
attachment to their political leader, who had emancipated their altars, 
and to their moral leader, who had brought happiness to their homes. 
Great, then, was the joy. which the announcement of O'Connell's 
intended visit spread through the now blended ranks of Temperance 
and Repeal. 

O'Connell arrived in Cork on Saturday, the 26th of March and on 
the following morning he edified the congregation of the church in 
which he performed his devotions, by his fervour and piety; for 
O'Connell was profoundly attached to his faith, and complied with 
its solemn obligations with the most devout reverence. 
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The great event of the following day was described tlie same 
evening in a local newspaper ; and as the sketch was written at the 
moment, it will now — ^twenty-three years after — afford the reader a 
more vivid picture of what a temperance procession was in those days 
than any description 'which memory could supply. We omit a long 
list of the different societies, with local descriptions and allusions, which 
could not be understood by the general reader ; and it is only neces- 
sary to say that the societies, 57 in number, were accompanied by 
41 bands, and that the strength of these societies ranged from 50 mem- 
bers, the lowest, to 700 members, the highest. The average nimiber 
was from 150 to 200 — ^making, on the whole, about 10,000 persona 
actually walking in procession. With this statement, we shall allow 
the writer of the following sketch* to describe one of the most 
remarkable, and certainly one of the most memorable, of the tempe- 
rance demonstrations of that period : — 

From an early hour in the morning, which was rather threatening and inclined 
to rain, the city was thronged with numberless groups of people, either anxious 
to behold the anticipated spectacle, op about to fall in with the several societies 
that were to walk on the occasion. Every road, street, lane, and avenue leading 
into Cork, echoed to the sound of music, as hundreds and thousands poured in 
from ijeighbouring towns and districts' of the country, or even from places so far 
distant as thirty or forty miles. Long before the time appointed for starting, 
the vast area of the Corn Market was densely crowded with various societies, 
each headed by its band of twenty or even thirty musicians, the members 
dressed with scarfs, blue, pink, or green, of Irish manufacture, and holding a 
long white wand decorated with coloured ribbons or laurA. Before the several 
societies was borne a flag or banner, generally with the name of the particular 
room to which they belonged; some having painted on them an appropriate 
device or allegorical representation, and, in many cases, a full-length figure of 
the Apostle himself. 

At the hour of eleven, the procession began to move slowly from the Corn 
Market, over Anglesea Bridge, down the South Mall, along the Patrade, and up 
Great George Street, the Western Eoad, and so through the route settled on some 
weeks previously. "When it had proceeded as far as the County Club House, it 
was met by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who came to join Father Mathew.' Their 
gK'cting was warm and aflFectionate. 

The scene which followed it might be possible to imagine, but is certainly 
impossible to describe. Who could tell of the wild joyous shout that rent the 
very air as Hhe two great men of Ireland, the political and the moral emanci- 
pators of her people, met together ! The eagerness— the exclamations of delight 
— the rushings forward to snatch a look at both— the rapture and enthusiasm of 
that moment. — are beyond our poor powers of description. In a short time after, 
Thomas Lyons, our own Mayor, accompanied by several respectable gentlemen 
and merchants, joined the procession. Another shout welcomed his arrival. 
Father Mathew then walked, with the Lord Mayor on one side, and the Mayor 
of Cork on the other. Every window was crowded with brilliant groups of 
fashionably-dressed ladies, who waved their handkerchiefs as the splendid array 

* From the * Cork Examiner ' of the same day. 
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filed before them. Every roof, hall-door, balcony, balustrade, wall, and projection 
was literally covered with a mass of eager and delightefl beings, who cheered with 
all their might as the Liberator or Apostle came in view. As the procession was 
passing the house of Dr. Biillen, on the South Mall, in a window of which sat 
the Right Rererend Dr. Murphy, the leaders halted, whereupon every man raised 
his hat in respect for our venerable and beloved Bishop, while loud and continued 
cheers echoed from ten thousand voices. His lordship, who seemed visibly 
affected at this testimony of affectionate respect, blessed the thousands before 
him, and bowed with an appearance of gr^t feeling. In whatever street there 
was a temperance reading-room, there was an arch of green boughs spanning its 
breadth fi^m house to house. Banners, emblems, garlands of flowers, paintings 
of various kinds, bust* of Father Mathew, and allegorical devices, decorated the 
walls and windows of the several rooms before which the procession passed. 

The Lord Mayor separated from the procession at the end of Lancaster Quay, 
when he knelt down and received the blessing of Father Mathew, amidst the rap- 
turous cheerings of the countless spectators. HLs lordship then departed in com- 
pany with the Mayor of Cork. 

After marching through the various streets marked out by the arranging com- 
mittee, the vast body of people arrived at the terminus, the Corn Market, about 
three o'clock, when, after having cheered several times, they quietly separated 
with the most admirable order. 

Thus terminated the demonstration which inspired Father Mathew 
with so much anxiety ; but his labours, which had been interrupted 
by the procession, might be said to have recommenced with its termi- 
nation — for during the remainder of the day, and until an advanced 
period of the night, he was unceasingly at work, administering the 
pledge — ^vast numbers of people, from tlie coimtry as well as belonging 
to the city, having been influenced to join the society, as much through 
the excitement of the day as by the practical lesson taught in the good 
clothes, healthy appearcmce, and happy countenances of those who 
walked in the procession. 

The pride and exultation of the teetotallers themselves will be best 
expressed in the words of a working man, a prominent member of one 
of the most famous temperance rooms of the city. The excellent man 
who spoke these words at a meeting held in the Globe Lane Room on 
the same night, is now no more ; but, so long as he lived, he continued 
to be a staunch supporter of the cause, from which he derived much 
personal benefit and no little lame : for Tom Blewitt was a welcome 
guest at every * festival ' held in Cork. On this occasion he was 
dressed in the handsome uniform of the band of the room of which he 
was a member. It may be mentioned that, among the bands that 
accompanied the procession of the day, there were several that wore 
really handsome uniforms — some, like that of the Globe Lane Room, 
purely military; others fanciftil, with national coloius or devices. 
Many a senator in St. Stephen's would be happy to possess Tom 
Blewitt's facility of speaking ; for Tom, as his admirers justly boasted, 
could * throw off a speech ' at a moment's notice, and without the 
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possibility of preparation. It was thus that the working shoemaker of 
Cork responded to the call of the chairman : — 

My dear friends, I will not trespass on your time by making excuses about ina- 
bility, but will at once say, that I never felt so proud in my life ks I do at this 
moment. I feel proud when I recollect the splendid spectacle of this day — I feel 
proud of my present companions, and I feel proud when I think that I have been 
one of the humblest instruments of raising my fallen country to that proud posi- 
tion intended for her by nature and by nature's Otod. Is there anyone, I ask, who 
possesses a spark of true feeling, who thinks with the mind of an Irishman or a 
Catholic, that will not lend his every energy to advance this cause, until all Ire- 
land shall stand up in the ranks of regeneration ? I hope that the pride which 
animates me this evening will continue to animate me until the close of mj 
earthly existence. On the hill which overlooks the City Jail, a trifling delay 
caused the procession to halt. I looked over the dark and massive walls of that 
prison, and then gazed on the countless thousands who filed beneath me in grand 
array, and I thought if it had not been for Father Mathew, and the noble work of 
his hands, how many of those whom I then saw before me in happiness, in virtue, 
and independence, would be solitary mourners in the cells of that prison ! I 
thought how many deserted wives and children would crowd around its door, 
weeping in bitterness and despair. I reflected that^ were it not for temperance, 
how many would have been guilty inmates of its dungeons — how many would 
have rattled the convict's chain, or fallen victims to the offended laws of their 
country. I thought this, and I asked myself-— was there man, woman, or child, 
who would put forth a hand to check this great work, that will eventually lessen 
the inmates of the prison and the workhouse, banish the convict hulks, and close 
up our penal settlements ? My friends, if you see such a person, mark him as an 
enemy to his country and his kind — one who, like a second Nero, would stab the 
womb that gave him birth ! 

On the following evening an interesting meeting took place, at 
which Father Mathew was present. It waa held in the Church Street 
Kooni, on the occasion of a nimiber of emigrants — 240 in all — being 
entertained previous to their departure for New Brunswick, in the 
ship * Clyde.' Father Mathew was surrounded, as he frequently was, 
by man/ of the leading citizens, and supported by his most zidona 
and eloquent assistants. Whether it was from weariness, or the 
necessity for reserve, he appeared reluctant to speak ; and in answer 
to his own name, which was mentioned in glowing terms, and received 
with more than ordinary enthusiasm, he said but a few words, which 
are given principally to show how he had been employed during the 
whole of that day : — 

< It is unnecessary for me to allude to the encomiums that have been made upon 
me ; I know that the speakers have drawn them from their own hearts, pure and 
unrestrained. There are many here who have witnessed the progress of the 
temperance cause, from the time I planted the grain of mustaid-seed, until it has 
grown into the mighty tree under which so many thousands have found repose. 
Sut if I allude to 3ie progress of the cause, I am so identified with it that any- 
thing I may say may be considered egotism. I will leave it then to other persons. 
I do not lay any claim to eloquence, nor have I had time to write a speech, for 
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since half-past six o'clock this morning I haye been occupied in adnunisteiing 
the pledge, and whatever pleasure yotu might hare enjoyed from listening to a 
prepared speech from me, I am certain that you would be better pleased to know 
that I had been so occupied. 

William Martin came out with peculiar force on that occasion, and 
added the camel to his list of illustrious water-drinkers, which already 
included the race-horse, the lion, and the elephant. He again alluded 
to the feeling of personal relief which he experienced in April 1838, 
when he felt the load of the temperance cause lifted from off his 
shoulders and placed on those of ' his friend the Apostle '—for William, 
sober Quaker as he was, fell into the habit of the day, and called 
Father Mathew the ' Apostle,' just as others did. William declared 
that there was not a circumstance which happened on the previous day 
that could off(^d the most ^tidious. 

The health of Captain Pentreath, of the good ship * Clyde,' was 
pledged in flowing cups — of tea ; and his speech, short and sailor-like, 
is valuable as ihe testimony of a disinterested and unprejudiced 

He could not (he said) allow himself to be seated without offering his opinion 
on the temperance movement. He came to the port of Cork, after being four 
years absent from it^ and was not prepared to meet the change that had taken 
place. On coming into the harbour, he was boarded by a pilot, whom he invited 
to dinner ; during the dinner, he asked him to take a drink of ale, but he said, 
' he could not, for he was a teetotal man, and one of Mr. MatheVs society.* 
He (the captain) asked him was it possible that a Cork pilot could be a Mathewite ? 
and he was told by the pilot that he was one, and for fifty guineas he would not 
drink ale. Next came the boatmen, who said they would take me in for such 
and such a sum ; and how different was their manner then, compared with when 
they used to drink the * calamity water !* It was a pleasure to come into the port 
of Cork under the present circumstances. On his landing he was not prepared 
to witness the sight he did witness ; for though he had been in the five quarters 
of the world, he never witnessed anything of such importance as the procession 
of the previous day. 

That procession was a costly one to Father Mathew. A considerable 
number of the societies and bands had come distances of 20, of 30, 
and even of 40 miles. As many as 700 people had walked in from 
Kinsale. Large numbers had also come from Dunmanway, from Mil- 
street, and from Mitchelstowh. Now these people were almost exclu- 
sively of the class that lived by the labour of their hands ; and the 
very effort which they made to dress for such sua. occasion, and to pre- 
pare for such a journey, was a severe drain upon their scanty resources. 
Humanity as well as policy would have suggested to anyone in Father 
Mathew's position that some' consideration should be shown to these 
poor people ; but the prompting of his own generous and thoughtful 
nature impelled him to a liberality towards them which might be fuUy 
termed munificent, but which, by those who did not thoroughly 
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understand the man or appreciate his position, was designated as 
foolish and wanton extravagance. The temperance leader had in him 
much of the spirit of the knights of old. To him, as to them, money 
was the leiist of the goods of life ; and no conqueror in the tournament 
ever scattered largess so proiiisely among the applauding commonalty 
as Father Mathew scattered silver and gold among his hiunble fol- 
lowers. Thus it was that these temperance demonstrations, which 
indicated the progress and the triumph of the cause, formed a serious 
item in his expenditure, and a heavy drain upon his e;xchequer. 

It was about this time that the following rather strange incident oc- 
curred. Father Mathew had been invited to preach for some charity, 
and afterwards administer the pledge in a certain locality. A gentle- 
imva residing in the neighbourhood, whose name has probably been 
since heard of in tlie Court of Encumbered Estates, invited him to his 
place, where he treated him Avith that hospitality and distinction which 
were alike honouring to the host and the guest. Father Mathew was 
to sleep at this gentleman's house, and to be driven next day in his 
carriage to the place of meeting. At the appointed time on tlie fol- 
lowing day the carriage was •at the door ; and having fciken his leave 
of the ladies of the family, he set out in company with his host. The 
two gentlemen passed the time agreeably, as the well-appointed car- 
riage rolled smoothly along, drawn by a pair of fine and spirited horses. 
They had arrived within a mile or so of tlie appointed place, when 
there was a sudden stop. Father Mathew at once looked out, and saw 
two or three rather poor-looking men, one of them as if holding the 
horses' heads, and the others at the side of the carriage. Believing 
them to be enthusiastic followers, who desired to anticipate his arrival 
by coming to meet him on the road, or poor fellows who wished to take 
the pledge thus early, in order perhaps to make no delay in the village, 
he opened the door of the carriage, and leaned out eagerly towards 
them, saying, * Grood-morrow, boys I Glad to see you. I hope we 
shall have a fine meeting. You wish to take the pledge ? ' * No, yer 
reverence, said a cimning-looking little man, with a peculiarly ^arp 
eye, scratching the side of his head with an air of comical ]^)erplexity ; 

* we ar'n't going to be afier taking the pledge now, an' I'm temperate 
myself these three years ; 'tis on another little business we've come.' 

* I am delighted to meet a faithful teetotaller like you, my dear. And 
can I do anytliing for you or for your friends ? ' * We're much obli- 
gated to yer reverence, and a fine warrant you are to be good an' kind ; 
but 'tis with the masther there we've a word to say,' — and he indicated 
the owner of the hospitable mansion, and the occupant of the luxurious 
carriage, with a nod of his head, and a significant shrug of the shoulders. 

* Oh ! I beg your pardon, my dear sir,' said Father Mathew, drawing 
back, so as not to prevent firee communication between his travelling 
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companion and his tenants or workmen, as he supposed the three men 
to be. But, to his horror, he found that the cimning-looking little 
man was a bailiff, who had a writ to serve on his hospitable friend, 
and who was then and there about taking possession of his carriage and 
horses. The dismay ^d confusion of the unhappy gentleman at this 
unlucky mischance might possibly be imagined, but certainly could 
not be described ; but tlie embarrassment and annoyance of Father 
Mathew, at witnessing the humiliation of a friend, was still greater. 
The amount, though not very large, was utterly beyond the capability 
of the gentleman to meet, at least on that occasion ; but Father Ma- 
thew pressed his hand softly on the arm of his companion, sa3dng, * My 
dear sir, pardon the liberty 1 am going to take with you. Do allow me 
the gratification of relieving you from this annoyance.* And having ascer- 
tained the amount, he at once settled the debt, and added a douceur to 
the bailiff, such as, were he not a staunch teetotaller * for three years 
an* more,' would liave afforded him the means of enjoying a protracted 
* batther,' as the man of law technically termed a systematic debauch 
or drinking-bout: Away rolled the liberated carriage, while Father 
Mathew employed every kindly art to soothe the feelings of his humi- 
liated friend, and to distract his mind from dwelling on a circumstance 
so peculiarly unpleasant. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Hifl Charity extends itself Abroad — He visits Glasgow — ^His Doings in 
that City — ^Excitement in Cork — An Irish Ovation — ^Acknowledges 
the Welcome — His Annual Holiday — The Austere Teetotaller — Found in 
the Fact — The Tins — No Whisky in Father Mathew's Plum-pudding. 

Having now fully done his work in Ireland, he consented to think ot 
other portions of the United kingdom. His charity, while properly 
conunencing at home, was now inclined to extend itself abroad. Be- 
sides, his own societies and his own countrypeople were tliickly scat- 
tered over the manufacturing districts of England and Scotland ; and, 
from the Irish and their clergy the most pressing invitations had been 
constantly addressed to him for more than two years, pra3dng that he 
would visit them even for a day, and representing the great and lasting 
benefit which he would thereby confer on the Irish populations of the 
Scotch and English towns, and the service he would thus render to 
religion and to the coimtry. Father Mathew well knew to what temp- 
tations the working populations of those great towns were of necessity 
exposed, and how habits of intemperance not only degraded the poor 
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impulsive Irish, but altogether obscured those virtues which had feir 
play whenever they were rescued from a brutaliaing and debaaing vice. 
He longed, then, for the opportimity of coming to their rescue, and 
liberating them from a bondage which destroyed the individual, and 
dishonoured the country that gave them birdi. To Glasgow, where 
there was a vast Irisli popidation, he first turned his practical attention. 

His brief visit to Glasgow was most successful, not alone on account 
of the service which he rendered to many thousands of his own country- 
people in that great city, but of the influence which his presence and 
addresses had in breaking down prejudices and extending his popu- 
larity amongst those of other communions. He had received many 
and pressing invitations from various parts of Scotland, and from 
various bodies ; but that which he had formally accepted was from 
his friend the Catholic Bishop of Glasgow. He arrived in Greenock 
on Saturday, the 13th of August 1842, and reached Glasgow the 
same evening. He was received with aflfectionate reverence by the 
good bishop and his clergy, many of whom had come from Ireland, 
and who on that account felt a deeper interest in their honoured 
guest. On the next day he preached in the new church of St. Maiy, 
to an immense and overflowing congregation, and commenced, as soon 
after as possible, to administer the pledge, principally to those of his 
own country and faith. During the next day he was occupied for a 
considerable time in the duties of his mission ; and the following day, 
Tuesday, his arrival in Scotland was formally celebrated by a pubfie 
procession. 

The staid and sober Glasgow papers of that day indulged in glowing 
descriptions of the imposing splendour of this demonstration ; which 
descriptions were read in Ireland with gratified pride, and tended, if 
possible, to elevate the illustrious leader of the temperance cause still 
higher in the esteem of his countrymen. When the carriage in which 
Father Mathew had joined the procession reached the hustings on the 
Green, it was found, to the disappointment of the vast assemblagey 
that he was not in it ; the fact being thkt, to accommodate the people 
from Edinburgh, who should return by a certain train, he had dipped 
quietly away to the Cattle Market, and was there hard at work admi- 
nistering the pledge to thousands. 

At five o'clock a banquet was given to him in the City HaU, by 
the Committee of the Scottish Western Temperance Association, 
which, as the Chairman of the evening stated, embraced nearly all the 
teetotallers of the west of Scotland. He added, that they were met 
from the east and fix>m the west, from the north and from fiie south, to 
do honour to their guest, the most unwearied and devoted champion oi 
temperance. An address, from the pen of Eobert Kettle, was read to 
him by its author, amid the plaudits of an assembly consisting chiefly 
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of members of the National Church, of Scotland. It was highly eulo- 
gistic, but written with good taste, and thus concluded : — 

May you be long spared, sir, as a blessing to your country, and a benefactor 
to our common humanity ; and having already learned, may you long enjoy, * the 
luxury of .doing good ! ' 

Father Mathew's reply, in which he, as it were, bares his breast, 
and discloses the feelings of his heart to his new friends, is too valu- 
able to be omitted. In acknowledging the address, he said : — 

He received with unbounded pleasure the address from the members of the 
Western Scottish Temperance Union. He felt very much indebted to the writers 
of this address that they had spoken the truth, and had not given him credit for 
qualities which he did not possess, or for services which he had not performed. 
On this head he might appiopriately quote the words of sacred authority, and say 
that Providence always selected the foolish things and weak things of this world 
to serve His purposes, * that no flesh should gloiy in His presence.* 

He was convinced that, though differing in features, opinions, customs, or 
religion, thev were the same people. He had seen nothing in Scotland to make 
him think that they were not natives of Ireland. At all events, they were the 
children of one common Father — born to the same rights — redeemed by the sanie 
Saviour — believers in the same blessed gospel; and oh! that the sweet and 
beneficent spirit of the gospel of Jesus were diffused from pole to pole, uniting 
and making all happy, pure, and guileless ! The world would then be a 
pleasant habitation, and its children worthy of heaven. Though naturally timid 
and desponding, he felt new vigour arise within him to see so many of different 
religious professions — ^for it was not likely that they could all have unity of faith, 
but they could all meet in imity of affection — ^banded together in behalf of so great 
and good a cause. However, he thought he heard some one saying, * Now, Father 
Hathew, this is making fine speeches to delude the people of Gksgow ; perhaps 
these are not your sentiments in your own country.' For five-and-twenty years 
he had entertained these views ; and if any man could say that his heart had been 
shut against his neighbour because of differences in religion — if any man could 
say that the needy had been turned from his door in consequence of an opposite 
b^ef — ^that the tenant had been dismissed from his holding, or the servant from 
his place, because of a difference of religious belief — he would allow them to say 
that his actions did not correspond with his words. In that time he had done 
what lay in his power ^o reconcile and harmonise the warring principles of fac* 
tions — to sweeten the cup of woe — to exalt the down-trodden and unfortunate ; 
and if another voice were required at his hands, still he would repeat, * A new 
commandment I give you, that ye love one another.' He ought, perhaps, to 
apologise for thus alluding to himself; but Heaven forbid that he should do so 
from a spirit of paltry egotism, but for the glorious cause in which they all 
laboured. It was for this purpose that he wished to exhibit to them the inmost 
recesses of his heart, and to show it glowing with love for the whole human 
fiimily. This was a cause in which they should all unite; it was the cause 
of their common humanifcy, the cause of their common country, and the cause 
of God. 

The * Aigus ' thus describes his operations in the Cattle Market, the 
principal scene of his labours ; and let it be remembered that, whether 
it were a city in Scotland or a village in Ireland which was the scene 
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of those labours, the amount of exertion, of hardship, of physical and 
mental wear and tear, was about the same in either instance : — 

On Monday, Father Mathcw administered the pledge to from 1000 to 1500; 
and on Tuesday, after the great procession was over, not fewer than 10,000 op 
12,000 people were enlisted in the teetotal cause. Yesterday (Wednesday), how- 
ever, the numher of applicants was so immense, that all attempts at calculation 
must he set aside. In the morning Father Mathew celebrated, mass in the 
Catholic Chapel, Clyde Street, and afterwards proceeded to the Cattle Market, 
where a vast concourse of people were assembled. Indeed, the great square of 
the market was at one period of the day so crowded that it was scarcely possible 
for the most vigorous to push their way through ; an(^many who ardently longed 
for an opportunity of kneeling before the great Apostle of Temperance, and 
taking the pledge from his lips, could not get even a sight of his face. Late in 
the afternoon, we saw females who had anxiously waited the whole day in the 
hope of being able to get near his person, but were disappointed ; and we under- 
stand that great numbers were siniilarly circumstanced at the close of the pro- 
ceedings. From ten o'clock a.m. till six o'clock, Father Mathew was laboriously 
employed in administering the pledge ; and, as the day was excessively hot, his 
exertions must have been attended with great fatigue. Group after group was 
pledged during the whole of the day, to the number of many thousands ; but as, 
from the pressure, it was impossible to keep any account, it is impossible, as we 
have already remarked, even to guess at the gross number. Such of the people 
as were previously in possession of tickets or medals put them into his hands, 
and he returned them, throwing the ribbons by which they wer^ suspended over 
the necks of the owners. In the Catholic Chapel yesterday morning, he dis- 
tinctly informed the audience that he arrogated to himself no miraculous power 
of curing diseases, and that any one who approached him under such a delusion 
must be signally disappointed — the power of performing miracles belonging alone 
to the Supreme Being. He, however, stated that he was ready and willing to 
bestow his blessing on all who chose to seek it. Notwithstanding these dis- 
claimers, however, crowds of diseased persons were taken to the Cattle Market. 
At the close of the proceedings yesterday, Father Mathew appeared to be quite 
exhausted by his labours. 

The practical result of this visit, in the improvement of his ow. 
coimtrymen, is thus indicated in the * Scottish Temperance Review 
of September 1848. The testimony is that of a Presbyterian clergy 
man : — 

When distributing tracts after this on the Sabbath, amongst the prisoners, Wi 
seldom met with a person from Ireland, either charged with intemperance or 
theft. But the result of the good man's labours was still more visibly seen it 
the lower parts of the city. In the district we visited, for example, as a cit) 
missionary, there was a close off High Street, which contained about eighty 
families, the majority of whom were Catholics. The people were so uproarious 
that they almost required a policeman constantly amongst them. On a Wednes- 
day morning, however, most of the adults, and a number of the juveniles, set oft 
in a body to the Cattle Market, and took the pledge from Father Mathew. From 
that day till May 1845, when we left the district, there was not a quieter close, 
considering the number of inliabitants, in the city. A number are still adhering 
to the ple^e, and their orderly demeanour is an agreeable contrast to several of 
their tippling Protestant neighbours. 
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Befol^ quitting Glasgow, Father Mathew presented a costly chalice 
to the Chnrch of St. Mary. In acknowledging this act of thoughtful 
munificence, Dr. Murdoch said that that chalice would remain in St. 
Mary's long after its donor had gone to heaven, a memorial of his piety 
and generosity. But, save in whispered thanks and fervent blessings, 
therfe were no acknowledgments of the sums which he lavished on the 
many objects who had appealed to his compassion during those few 
days in that busy and flourishing city. 

The teetotallers of his own city were flimg into a fever of excite- 
ment by the accotmts of his doings in Scotland ; and that being tlie 
season of enthusiasm, and the spirits of the people being then high, it 
was determined, as if by an impulse, that the beloved leader should be 
received on his return as a moral conqueror fresh from his field of 
glory, and surrounded with tlie spoils of his bloodless conquest. It was 
resolved to meet him in grand procession, and to testily, by a suitable 
address, the exultation which his new achievements had inspired in tlie 
breasts of his own special followers, amidst whom the cause had had 
its first and, perhaps, greatest triumphs. Tuesday, the 23rd of August, 
was the day which Father Mathew had himself appointed for his re- 
turn to Cork ; and tliat day was accordingly fixed upon for his public 
reception by his fellow-citizens. 

A few years more, and sorrow, and suffering, and death, too, were 
in the streets and highways of the same city which now resounded with 
cries of joy and shouts of welcome ; and the population that now 
pressed on in happy crowds, confident in the present and thoughtless 
of the morrow, were soon to learn the true meaning of the terrible 
words, Famine and Plague. 

Tlie following sketch, written by one who was in the midst of tlie 
people, and had a part in the proceedings of the day, accurately repre- 
sents this remarkable manifestation of popular enthusiasm : — 

Short as was the notice afforded for preparation, the spectacle was really magnifi-^ 
cent,not from decorations or tKippings,but from tlie mighty masses who poured forth 
at an early hour from the city, towards the appointed place of meeting the Apostle, 
utd hailing him on his triumphant return from Scotland. The day was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, the air cooled by a gentle breeze, and the whole face of nature 
brighteniHl under a glowing sun that shone upon many a rich garden, and many 
a field of golden wheat ripe for the sickle of the reaper. Every face looked happy, 
and every step was buoyant, as young and old, men and women, parents and 
children, cheered on by the strains of numberless bands, advanced to meet their 
best friend and benefactor. The road was literally alive with gay groups, with 
bands and banners, with carriages, jingles, low cars laden with well-dressed fe- 
I nudes, and with vehicles of every possible description. The members of the 
> different temperance rooms wore either scarfs, sashes, or rosettes, together with 
their medals, and nearly all bore wands decorated with whito or pmk riblKjns. 
Mostly all the bands were dressed in uniform, some remarkable for richness, others 
for lightness and exceeding taste ; and many, especially those who received the 
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advantage ef good instmetion, played the finest pieee^ of mnsie in a manifer which 
clearly evidenced the vast intellectual capability of the humbler and hitherto most 
neglected classes of the Irish people, But their gaiety, their good temper, and 
their ei&cellent conduct were by far more delightful to behold. Long before the 
arrival of the Limerick mail at the appointed place, the different societies, headed 
by their bands, were fonned into line of procession, and also the private and hired 
carriages, the cars and other vehicles. As the time drew near the excitement he- 
came intense 2 and a stra^ger hes^ring the eager and longing exclamations of the 
multitude, and seeing them rushing forward to catch one glimpse of the Apostle, 
would be inclined either to think Father Mathew was returning after an absence 
of years instead of days, or that he was one upon whose features and person they 
had never looked before. At length, from man to man the cry was passed — * He 
is coming !-r-he is coming I ' And then there arose one wild outburst of feeling— ^ 
one prolonged shout of joy, as the coach drove up, and, passing through a Uving 
lane of human beings, stopped at the usual place for changing horses for the test 
stage. Again and again did the heavens echo with the shout, as the Apostle ^ 
scended from the coach, and, escorted by a number of gentlemen, entered the 
carriage of his Worship the Mayor.* Mr. Mathew looked fcesh, healthy, andip- 
tired as ever, and as if he had never encountered the wonderful fatigues to which 
his mission of charity and love so const-antly exposes him. No sooner did tb6 
Mayor receive him into the carriage, than the people pressed forward with eage^ 
ness to see him, to touch him, or to hear his voice. The bands struck up with < 
great spirit, and again the multitude sent up their cry of welcome to the moral 
emancipator of their country. After a few moments spent in necessary arrange- 
ment, the word to march was given, and gradually the several societies, wiA 
bands playing and banners waving, filed past the carriage in which stood the hero 
of the day. 

The address was read amidst frequent bursts of applause, as its sffli- 
timents and expressions were ratified and endorsed by the approval of 
the mighty mass that thus took part in its presentation. 

The address, after expressing the warmest congratulation and wel- 
come, briefly referred to his labours at home, and thus proceeded :— 

We are proud to witness your success amongst the religious and intelleetual 
people of Scotland. It was gratifying to see one hundred thousand of that 
gifted nation assembled around you, and pledging themselves to you that they 
had the fortitude, by restraining themselves and abandoning long existing habits 
to elevate still more the character of their country ; and it has added to the in- 
terest of the great scene at Glasgow, to witness the railways — those mightiest 
achievements of art and science — employed to bring before you the popJations 
of Edinburgh and other more distant towns 

In conclusion, very reverend and esteemed sir, let us entreat of you to pereeTPW 
and complete the glorious undertaking. You have always acted on the principle 
of considering nothing done while anything remained to be effected ; and tho# 
many years of your less conspicuous life had been spent in the exercise of good 
works — in relieving the needy, in administering to the sick, in comforting 
the imfortunate, in spreading the mantle of charity over the distressed of every 
class, creed, and country — stiU an inward impulse prompted you to even higher, 
because more enlarged, efforts, and we now see in you, our kind, mild, unostenta- 

• The late Thomas Lyons, the first Mayor of Cork under the Irish Mimio'lMJ 
Heform Act. 
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tioiis fellow-citizen, the most remarkable man of the present day-^whom no 
fatigues can tire — no opposition daunt — op no incense of praise, op human 
applause, change from being the humblest and meekest amongst us. 

That you may continue for many years in the enjoyment of health and strength, 
perfecting your great work, and, in the fulness of time, that you may obtain the 
reward which alone you desire, is the ardent prayer of your sincere friends and 
devoted admirers. ,p^ Tebtotallebs and othbbs, 

Inhabitants of Cobk. 

■ 

Father Mathew^s reply — which was brief, earnest, and brimful of 
affection to his adopted people, and of modest exultation at the success 
which had just crowned his labours in a new sphere of action — is part 
of the history of that day ; and the manner in which his allusions were 
received represents the tone and ieejing of those whom he addressed. 
The speech is therefore given as it was reported on the occasion of its 
delivery :— i, 

Mr. Mayor, brother teetotallers, and dearly beloved friends, citizens of Cork, I 
feel my bosom swell with rapture at this moment (cheers). Feelings unutterable 
throb within my breast, not through the gratification of any personal vanity, but 
for the sake of the glorious eause in which my feelings are wrapped up (loud 
eheers) ; and for whatever toils (as this excellent address states) I might have 
undergone or labours endured for the last twenty-seven years, that I have liTcd 
amongst you as a humble minister of religion, I feel myself rewarded at the 
present moment — (loud cheers) — a reward far superior to any desert of mine 
(loTid cries of *No, no,* and renewed cheers that lasted some minutes). The 
feelings that fill my bosom at this moment are so great that I cannot find 
language to convey them (cheers). This honour is so great and unexpected — 
for, until this very morning, I had no idea that such a spectacle ds this would 
be presented to my eyes on my approach to the city, not of my birtli, but of my 
adoption (tremendous cheering and waving of handkerchiefs). I should, had I 
been aware that such an address as this would the presented to me, be better 
prepared ; however, you will receive the plain sentiments of my heart instead of 
eloquent language (loud cheers). I thank you for this welcome (loud cheers). I 
assure you that whatever may be my toU, my feelings are those of love for the 
whole human femily (loud cheers), I have come from Scotland with a far 
humbler opinion of myself, and of my feeble efforts in the great cause, but with 
feelings far more exalted than before (loud cheering). I never witnessed such a 
sacrifice of sfelf to the principles of true virtue as was displayed by the people of 
Scotland (great and continued cheering). I felt proud, my friends, of the 
affection displayed (in my person) for the people of Ireland (loud cheering). I 
was in Scotland the representative of the people of Ireland (cheers), and as such 
received the great greeting of more than two hundred thousand persons on the 
Green at Glasgow (renewed cheering). We had persons assembled there from the 
most distant parts — ^Edinburgh, Ayr, Stirling, and distant Aberdeen—to swell the 
number on that great occasion (loud cheers). It is imnecessary for me to allude 
to the great effects that followed that day's proceedings— they speak for them- 
selves (cheers). And here, the vast assemblage, the presence of the high, the 
moral, and the good of our city to grace this proceeding, speaks trumpet-tongued 
for our society (tremendous cheering). At this late hour of the day I will not 
detain you longer than to renew my assurances of gratitude to you, and to tell 
you that I will dcAOte the remainder of my life to your service, and to that of 
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the community at large (renewed and repeated cheering). I hare made it the 
study of my life, without distinction of creeds or politics, to do good to all (hear, 
hear, and cheers) ; for I never conceived why we should feel enmity to any man, 
no matt«r what his religion. I do not say this from any miserable egotism, but 
rather from a desire to bare the feelings of my heart before you (hear, hear). 
We may differ on controversial points ; but we should all value the lesson of the 
Holy Gospel — * A new commandment I give unto you, that you should love one 
another.' I trust that as temperance has made us a great people, that it will ajso 
— ^and I have seen an instance of it here this day, persons of all creeds and 
politics uniting — prove a bright and golden chain, uniting all j)ersons in one 
bond of union, and by this means making all happy (loud cheers). Once more, I 
beg to thank you sincerely (cheers). 

During the whole evening the city was in a state of happy commo- 
tion, and to a late hour at night thousands of people filled the streets 
adjoining the humble residence of the great man, who witnessed their 
innocent gaiety with delight, and heard with gratified affection the 
enthusiastic cheers that followed every mention of his name. 

Wliich of us is there, from the schoolboy to the minister of state, 
who does not long for and enjoy a holiday ? Father Mathew also 
had his annual holiday, to which he eagerly looked forward ; but it 
was with him a holiday of the heart and of the affections. It was 
usually enjoyed in the midsummer or early autumn, and always in his 
native Tipperary. For these three or four days his eldest brother 
John's house at Eathcloheen was his head-quarters ; and the announce- 
ment of his arrival was the signal for gladness and feasting to his 
nephews and nieces, the children of his brothers and his sister. Nor 
was Father Mathew forgetful of the commissariat, as many a hamper 
and parcel, jar and box, ^pply testified". The dining-room at Rath- 
cloheen was spacious enough to accommodate the whole of the Clan 
Mathew, who presented a formidable number, as some five-and-twenty 
of the seniors sat round the ^eat table, and some fifteen or more 
of the juniors were disposed of at the side table. Father Mathew's 
orders were that all should be summoned to the feast ; and all, save 
the infant in arms, were accordingly present. Good conduct, and ca- 
pacity for managing a spoon with decent independence — ^these were 
the only conditions necessary for admission to one of those grand family 
banquets, at which the Priest presided, as the acknowledged and 
honoured head. And, for the time, there did not breathe a happier man 
than the giver of that feast, as he sat at the head of that well- provided 
board, and saw roimd him those whom he loved most on earth, and in 
whose every glance he met reciprocal affection ; or as he listened to 
the innocent prattle and the gay laughter of the merry occupants ot 
that side table. In that delightful spectacle, in those joyous sounds, 
he lived over again the days of his boyhood ; and the ever-preseut 
image of his mother — his good and gentle and holy mother — rose more 
vividly upon his memory, filling his eyes with tears, but tears of 
chastened happiness. From his burdened shoulders and his wearied 
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spirit he flung his heavy responsibility and his grievous anxieties, and 
for these few brief days his spirits were the spirits of a boy. He 
played with the young people, entered eagerly into their sports, rau 
with them, romped with them, and promoted all kinds of novel and 
enchanting games. 

The children were enthusiastic followers of their * Reverend Uncle,' 
as they termed him, and cherislied their silver medals witli commend* 
able pride. But it was not at all certain that the same enthusiasm was 
felt iu the cause by some of the elder members of the family ; still 
while the Priest was in Tipperary, water was the only beverage that 
sparkled in the glasses on the dinner-tables of his brothers. 

John, the eldest brother, preserved a marvellous gravity when the 
subject of temperance was introduced, and was for some time held to 
be an austere convert to the cause. 

On one of these visits, John Math^w was thus complimented by his 
illustrious brother : — * My dear John, really I must compliment you on 
your appearance. I never saw you looking better ; your complexion 
is clear and healthy, and your colour is so youthful ! Wliy, John, I 
could not have a better proof than yourseli* of the virtues of tem- 
perance. You have got a new lease of life. It is well known, by 
your appearance, that you drink nothing but water.* John made some 
modest remark about his brother's kuidness, but did not seem inclined 
to prolong the conversation as to his own merits as an abstainer, and 
turned it, as soon as he could, to the weather and tlie state of the crops. 
' How good of John,' Father Matbew thought, * to give up his little 
indulgence to please me.' Amiable delusion ! Now, if there was a 
man in all Tipperary who had a conscientious respect for whisky 
punch, ' of course in reason,' JohnMathew was that man. Like many 
others of the old school, he regarded it as a panacea for the cure ol* 
every ill to which the flesh is heir, from the lightest depression of 
spirits to the fiercest attack of the gout. Not finding it convenient to 
apply the elixir outwardly, he persistently applied it inwardly, but * in 
moderation.' 

The Priest invariably retired at an early hour, and silence soon 
after reigned in tlie house ; and then John, the austere teetotaller, who 
had never taken the pledge, and who was determined never * with the 
blessing of the Lord,' to do so if he could help it, quietly indemnified 
himself for his forced abstemiousness at and after dinner. The 
polished brass kettle was placed upon the tjible, with the decanter, the 
glasses, the sugar, and the lemon ; aud John mixed his tumbler, drank 
3ie Priest's health, wislied the Avhole world as happy as himself, and 
enjoyed his punch perhaps with the keener relidi because of the 
concealment which he was compelled to practise, * out of respect for 
poor Theobald's feelings.' 

It was on an occasion of the kind, when the door had long closed 
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upon the retiring Priest, and when John, having finished his first 
tumbler, had just artiBtically fabricated the second, with the aid ot 
water * screeching hot,' that a well-known step was heard upon the 
stairs. Awfully that footstep sounded to John's guilty soul in the 
stillness of that silent house. Nearer and nearer it came, till it ap- 
proached the door of the dining-room, which now reaked with the 
unmistakable odour of whisky punch. What was to be done? Would 
the roof obligingly fall upon poor John ? or, at least, would the ground 
open and swallow the now repentant Sybarite ? Leaving on the table 
such damning evidences of his treason as the decanter, the glasses, the 
sugar, the lemon, and the kettle, John seized the hot tumbler, and, 
rushing fVom the table, made several ineffectual attempts to hide it 
away somewhere, anywhere — all the time being compelled to shift the 
glass from hand to hand. John was thus engaged, juggling with his 
tell-tale tumbler, and madly rushing here and there in the hope of 
concealing it, when the door opened, and the Apostle of Temperance 
walked in ! The appearance of the Commander was not more as- 
tounding to Leporello than was this unexpected vision of his reverend 
brother to poor John. A desperate hope suggested itself to his mind, 
as he still clutched the tumbler, and then suddenly passed it to the 
other hand — perhaps the Priest walked in his sleep ! But no, John ; 
the hearty burst of laughter that smote your ear was a too convincing 
proof of the fact that the Apostle was wide awake, and that his eyes 
were now thoroughly open. Father Mathew made no remark, but 
quickly retired, having obtained a book for which he had been in 
search. It is not certain as to what manner John disposed of that 
luckless tumbler of punch, or whether he soothed his ruffled spirit 
with a third ; but one thing is historically correct — ^that Father 
Mathew never again quoted John's improved looks as a signal triumph 
of total abstinence. 

From his own house in Cove Street, the very temple of temperance, 
the arch-enemy was not wholly banished. Thus, one day, at a dinner 
party in that most hospitable of abodes, the flavour of the water was, 
to say the least, rather suspicious. The more rigid of tlie guests 
looked puzzled, while the younger ones tittered as they glanced at the 
little butler, whose nose was more tlian usually red, and whose eyes 
slione with a wild gleam. At last, Father Mathew put his glass to his 
lips, but at once placed it on the table, saying : * John, what a strange 
taste and smell the water has ! What's the matter with it ? You must 
have had spirits in the jug.' * Oh, yes, sir, I had to polish the tins, 
and whisky is very good for brightening them. Unfortimately, I put 
it into this jug.* The younger guests audibly chuckled at the excuse ; 
but Father Mathew only remarked that it was * all right,' and that he 
would not then trouble his butler by requiring a more elaborate expla- 
nation of the * accident.' 
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Father Mathew honestly believed that his plum-piiddings were made 
without the slightest admixture of whisky or wine ; and he was fre- 
quently heard to say^ * Now there are some people, and sensible people 
too, who assert that plum-puddings cannot be made without alcohol ; 
but that is aft fine a pudding as I ever tasted, and there is not a drop 
of whisky in it. Is there, John ? ' * Oh, no, sir ; not a drop/ was the 
invariable reply. But had there been a mirror in the room, by which 
the little man's face could be reflected, as he turned to the sideboard, 
a grin might be seen upon those puckered features, which would have 
cast some doubt upon the boastful assertion of his unsuspecting mastet. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The Key to the Father's Heart — The greatest Miradea of all — ^Ked 
Denis — The Meeting in the Theatre Royal — The Man and the Cause — 
O'Connell's Speech — ^A Monster Tea Party — He pays for it — Death of 
his brother Frank. 

The greater the success and the wider the triumph of the temperance 
leftder, the more earnest he became in endeavouring to obtain new 
converts* The spectacle of the happiness of the family of the sober 
man was as much an incentive to increased exertion in spreading the 
caiise of happiness, as was that of the misery suffered by the family of 
the drunken man an incentive to try, if possible, to banish that source 
of miserjr from the land. 

His belief that there was a key to every man's heart, if one could 
only find it^ was one day totichingly exemplified. A Cork workman 
of the better class had fallen to a deplorable Condition, in consequence 
of his drunken habits, and every day he seetned to sink deeper and 
deeper in the Slough of Despond. To render the calamity greater, he 
had a wife and a family of yoimg children ; and the madness of the 
&ther stripped the clothes from the back of his poot wife, and starved 
his wretched infants. The wife did all that a good and virtuous 
woman coidd do to reclaim the man she had not ceased to love ; but a 
kind of devil had taken possession of him, and he became a Savage, as 
well as a confirmed dnmkard. Twice^ at her tugent entreaty, Father 
Mathew called at their miserable placCj and used every effort to subdue 
the ferocity of the husband ; but all in vain. • He did not, however, 
despair, but came a thiid tiine, and used every argument, and tried 
every mode of persuasion ; but the man Was sullen and dogged, and 
even insolent. Nothing daunted, Father MatheW perBevered*-«-point- 
ing out to him his sad degradation, the desolation by which he was 
surrounded, the misery of his wife, the spectral appearance of his 
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innocent children. But to no purpose, save to inflame his anger. * Father 
Mathew,' said he, * you have no right to come to me. I am a Protest- 
ant, and you are not my clergyman. Don't dare interfere in my affairs 
— I don't want your advice — I can do without you or it — and the 
sooner you leave this the better.' The wife was pale with apprehen- 
sion, as the last plank of hope seemed to fail her ; and the half-frozen 
and starving children cowered in a scared group, out of the way of their 
dreaded father. Seeing that further attempt would do no good at that 
moment, Father Mathew turned to leave ; but as he was passing the 
children, he took one of them in his arms, and kissed it, and patted its 
little head, and spoke kindly to it ; and when he placed it on the floor 
again, he slipped a piece of money into its hand. This was done quietly, 
but the gleam of the silver caught the eye of the hardened man, who 
was looking ^vickedly in that direction ; and no sooner did he behold 
what had been done, than a miracle was worked in him — ^his whole 
being was changed in an instant ; and flinging himself on his knees, he 
cried out, amidst convulsive sobs, * Oh, my God, pardon me ! Here is 
this good man, who has acted more like g, father to my children than I 
have ever done ; he would feed them, and I have starved them. God 
forgive me ! God in His mercy forgive me ! ' He then himibly be- 
sought Father Mathew to give him the pledge, the words of which he 
repeated with fervour. That man was saved, and his family were 
rescued from the workhouse ; for the key had been found to the 
father's heart. 

A gentleman, speaking of Father Mathew, and referring to the 
popular belief in his power of working cures — a power which he took 
every means of repudiating — said, * K there ever was a saint from 
heaven, he was one. But as to his miracles, the most striking were the 
marvellous reforms he accomplished in people's lives. Men who took 
their twenty, and even their thirty glasses of whisky in the day, giving 
it up at his request — these were miracles. And their keeping the 
pledge was a greater miracle still.' 

Miracles of this kind were worked every day, and in every part of 
the country, to the amazement of those who had made up their minds 
that such cases were hopelessly incurable. One week, for instance, a 
tattered, dissolute-looking, and dirty fellow might be seen reeling 
through the street, growling out curses at everyone he met, or venting 
his brutal wrath on some poor child, or miserable dog, that crossed his 
path ; and the next week, a decent, well-dressed man might be seen 
passing the same street, his manner quiet, and his bearing to those he 
met kindly and considerate. This was but the exterior aspect of tlie 
transformation ; but that worked within doors was yet more marvel- 
lous. There, the ftirious brute, more devilish than hunum, was changed 
into a lamb of gentleness — the desperate spendthrift, whose only object 
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in life appeared to l>e the indulgence of the one passion, became 
cautions, frugal, saving ; nor was the terror and curse of the neigh- 
bourhood recognised in the kindly and obliging man who was now 
ready to do everyone a good turn. And the children — what a trans- 
formation in them ! From sprawling in the gutter in their scanty rags, 
and learning all manner of evil in tibat worst of academies, the street, 
they might be seen comfortably dressed for their station in life, and 
going to and retmning from school with untUiling pimctuality ; for if 
their fiither were gentle instead of savage, and affectionate instead of • 
cruel, he was also resolute and vigilant, and not to be deceived or ' come 
roimd,' as of old. Now, these were the miracles which Father Mathew 
was working every day of his temperance mission ; and much did the 
world marvel thereat. 

There was a porter in the service of a merchant of Cork, and the 
porter was both faithful and intelligent, but a drimkard of the first 
water. His entire thought was how to get money for whisky, and his 
whole enjoyment in life was in drinking that fiery fluid. Morning, 
noon, and night, he was at his ruinous work. He was most necessary 
to his master, for no dealing with the countrypeople could be managed 
without the aid of * Red Denis,' as he was called, from the colour of 
his hair. Twice he was dismissed from his employment, and he was 
about being sent away a tliird time ; but his master reasoned with 
him, and urged him to go and see Father Mathew. Matters were looking 
80 serious with Red Denis, that he at last made up his mind to try what 
the Priest coidd do for him, and ^ what bargain he could strike with him ; ' 
for total abstinence was altogether out of the question — an indignity 
to which Red Denis was determined never to submit. Father Mathew 
waa delighted to see Red Denis, on whom he had often cast a longing 
eye. ' Thank God, you are come to me, Denis, and of your own free 
will too. A voluntary sacrifice is most acceptable to the good God. 
Kneel down, my dear child,' continued Father Mathew to the giant, 
who was scratching his red poll in great perplexity. * Well, sir, the 
truth of it is, you must make a bargain with me,' said Denis. * Bargain, 
my dear ! — what bargain ? ' ' I'm thinking, yer reverence, of giving up 
the sperrets, but — ' * God Avill bless you for doing so, my dear. It 
never did anyone good, and it has slain thousands and thousands of 
immortal souls, too.' ' What you say, your reverence, is thrue enough, 
and I'm going to give it up ; but I must have a darby.' * A darby, 
my dear ! ' * Yes, your reverence, one darby a day. I'll take the pledge 
if your reverence will only give me one darby a day.' ^ No, no ; you 
must give it up entirely, or I can't let you take the pledge.' ' Why, 
thin, Father Mathew, your reverence, I tell you 'tisn't in the power of 
God Almighty to make me do without whisky entirely.' * Shame, sir, 
shame ! to use such language ! You should not dare say what you 
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have done* Tlie power of God is omnipotent, and He can do much 
more than change the heart of a miserable drunkard,' said Father 
Mathew, -with a severity not usual to him. * Well, your reverence, I 
beg God's pardon and your pardon ; but 'tis what I thought ; for I 
never can do without the darby.' * Go now, my dear, and come back 
to me in a week, and you may then be in a better state of mind.' 
When the week had elapsed, Eed Denis was again in the parloiu* of 
Cove Street. * 'Tis no good, your reverence, without you allow me the 
darby of whisky — I'm afeard of myself entirely.' ' Denis,' said Father 
Mathew, in his most impressive manner, * kneel down this moment, 
and repeat the words of the pledge after me, and I tell you that God 
will give you strength to resist temptation for the future. I promise 
you that He will give you strength and grace to do so — I promise it 
to you in His name.' Denis was overpowered by the solemnity of the 
Priest's voice and manner, and he knelt and took the pledge with great 
eai*nestnesSi He rose from his knees a confirmed teetotaller, as, ftom 
that moment to the last hour of his life, he never afterwards tasted 
whisky, or strong drink of any kind. To use his own words, ' a darby 
would choke him.' 

The world had long known that the Apostle of Tempe3*ance was 
loved and revered by the great mass of the Irish people of his own 
faith ; but it was now to learn that he commanded the respect and 
adinii:ation of those w^ho were not of his Church, and who belonged to 
and represented the very highest classes in the country. 

In every movement, whether to compliment an individual, to found 
an association, to promote a county ball, to. get up a regatta, or to 
organise a political party, there is some one who takes the initiative, 
and is, in reality, the prime mover. In this case it was Mt. Peter 
Purcell, the mail contractor, who had on more than one occasion 
exhibited a kindly feeling to Father Mathew, for whom he entertained 
the greatest admiration. Mr. Purcell's motive and object are best ex* 
plained in his own words. Writing to the public press on the 4th of 
November 1842, he says : — ' 

Having frequent occasion myself to witness the vast and beneficial change 
which Mt. MatheVs exhortation and example have prodnced among those 
employed throughout my own establishments, and deeply alive to the importance 
of rendering that change progressive and permanent among the people, I have, 
in conjunction with other gentlemen who entertain the same opinion as myself 
on this interesting question, thought it most desirable to ascertain the feelings 
and views of influential people connected with Ireland, as to the propriety and 
expediency of affording to the country an opportunity of testifying to the meritt 
of the Rev. Father Mathew, in such a tnanner as would be at once complimentaiy 
to that most estimable benefactor of mankind, and, by supplying an evidence of 
the deep sympathy in which his exertions are held by the wise and the good, 
strengthen this noble cause to which his life is devoted. 
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When the letter was publislied, Mr. Purcell was authorised to men- 
tion tlie names, among others, of sixteen noblemen who approved of 
and concurred in his project. A requisition was shortly after pub- 
bliahed, convening a public meeting in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on 
the 26th of January 1843. The requisition was signed by two 
Dukes, four Marquises, nineteen Earls, ten Viscounts and Barons, 
four Catholic Bisliops, upwards of forty Baronets, thirty Members of 
Parliament, and an immense array of Clergymen of all persuasions, 
Deputy -Lieutenants, Magistrates, and gentlemen from all parts of tlie 
courttiy. The meeting was in keeping with the requisition. The fine 
theatre presented a splendid appearance, filled as it was with the rank 
and fashion of the Irish metropolis. 

The chair was taken by the Duke of Leinster, who, in a few words, 
expressed the great pleasure he felt in presiding on the occasion, and 
the desire he had ' in every way in his power to show the respect and 
esteem which he entertained for the Veiy Rev. Theobald Mathew.* 

Mr. Purcell was appointed secretary to the meeting, and, in an in- 
teresting speech, explained its object. In the course of his address he 
read a number of letters, and among others, the following from Surgeon 
Carmichael, which is of itself a testimonial to Father Mathew : — 

Ratland Square : Jan. 22» 1843. 

My dbab Sm,-*— I send you a brief memorandum of the facts I accidentally 
mentioned to you the other day, respecting the cases of admission into the 
Bichmond Surgical Hospital, before Father Mathew*s happy influence converted 
the poor of this city from drunkenness to sobriety. 

The hospital contains 130 beds, chiefly appropriated to surgical cases; and 
before the pledge was so generally taken by the poor of the city, we were never 
without cases of wounds, and broken heads and arms of women, the cruel inflic- 
tions of their drunken husbands ; when, at the same time, it usually contained 
cases of infants and children half burned, or scalded to death, through the 
nef^ligence of their drunken mothers. The hospital, I may safely say, was never 
wiUiout cases of delirium tremens, many of which ended fatally. Indeed, I 
know of no instance of any individual affected with this malady, arising from 
the abuse of ardent spirits, that did nob ultimately die of the disease. 

Now, if we contrast these facts with the records of the hospital since Father 
Ha&ew has made us a sober people, we do not find a singlb instancb of wounds, 
boms, or scalds attributable to drunkenness I and seldom or never is any case of 
delirium tremens admitted into the hospital. 

The records of the hospital also prove that, since the great mass of the popula- 
tion of this city have become sober, the rate of mortality amongst all descriptions 
of patients is considerably reduced — a proof of the increased strength and powers 
of the lower orders in this mode, effectually resisting the influence of diseases, 
&c &c.-My dear Sir, truly yottrs, ^^^^^ CABMicHAEt. 

It may be well to aflford the reader an opportunity of learning in 
what manner the Apostle and the Cause were spoken of on this grati- 
fying occasion by the foremost men in the land. 
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The Marquis of Headfort, who took the lead, and gave the tone to 
the meeting, thus spoke : — 

My Lord Duke, I have attended many public meetings to promote the honour, 
the liberties, and the interests of Ireland ; but I know of none which is more 
Cidculated to promote those interests than that which I have now the honour to 
address. Were it possible for me, or had I language at my command sufficient 
to pronounce an eulogium, most willingly and gladly should I do so ; but, my 
lord, his merits art^ beyond all praise, and the result of his labours beyond any 
reward which the world can bestow. It is impossible not to look with pride and 
gratification to the present moral, social, and political state of Ireland. Twenty 
years a^, would the rev. gentleman have attempted what he has now succeeded 
in eflfecting, when the energies of the country were paralysed, and the people 
simk in degradation ? But these days have passed away, never to return. None 
of us can appreciate, my lord, the present state of amelioration in the condition 
of our country ; but for my own part, I look forward to future generations with 
exultation, when those who shall come after us will require no pledge to persevere 
in the path of sobriety and industry, which alone leaid to happiness. My lord, 
I shall not detain you further, but propose, with the greatest pleasure and 
gratification, the following resolution : — 

* Resolved, — That the benefits resulting to society from the labours of the Rer. 
Theobald Mathew, entitle him, beyond all living men, to the immeasurable gralitnde 
and ardent admiration of all ranks and persuasions in the British Empire.' 

The Marquis of Clanricarde concluded his speech, proposing the 
second resolution, in these words : — 

No testimony of this meeting could discharge the debt of gratitude which 
Ireland owes to Father Mathew ; but I hope I may say, that sudi a meeting as 
assembled here this day will evince a due sense of our gratitude, although wp 
know that no praise or homage of ours can discharge that obligation. I know, 
and we all know, that the pure and high motives of that great man cannot be 
affected by any tribute of praise which his fellow-creatures can bestow upon him ; 
at the same time, I think I may say, it is impossible for any man not to feel some 
degree of self-satisfaction and consolation for the labours he has undergone, when 
he knows that these labours are understood and appreciated as they should be by 
the people of Ireland. 

* Resolved, — That the friends and admirers of the Rev. Mr. Mathew will best evince 
their sense of the utility of his labours, by a public and enduring testimonial ; vhich, 
while serving to perpetuate the memory of the man, would not only conduce to the 
continued triumph of the cause to which he has so usefully and energetically devoted 
himself, but also aim at confirming the people in those habits of temperance, and, 
consequently, of industry and order, which have already made such amazing progreas 
in Ireland ;* and which, if rigidly adhered to, cannot fail to render the population 
happy, prosperous, and contented/ 

Mr. Wise, member for the city of Waterford, bore testimony to die 
wonderful reformation worked by Father Mathew : — 

Here is a reformation not of words, but of deeds, through the regenerating in- 
fluence of the Rev. Mr. Mathew. I speak not merely from the experience of 
those who hear me, but I can cite you from the eulogium of strangers who have 
visited this country from Germany and France. They have viewed with astonish- 
ment the alteration in the habits of the people, as compared with the accounts 
of former travellers. I have myself known one gentleman who visited Ireland ten 
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ye&TB ago, and so great was the change he witnessed, so improved was the con- 
dition of the peasantry, that he could hardly recognise the same country as that 
he had been formerly in. I have also known cases where gentlemen came to 
Ireland, with the full conviction that the people were degraded ; .but who, on 
going home to their own coimtry, were astonished at tho general improvement 
which had taken place by one of the greatest moral revolutions ever witnessed in 
any part of the world. My lord, I came here to-day to express my sympathy, 
my Ml desire, my most zealous wish to co-operate in the objects of this great 
meeting, and to place this important movement in that point of view where it not 
only may be an incentive to persevere as we began, but may be an example to 
England and Scotland, as well as Ireland, and every part of the world. 

Mr. William Smith O'Brien, M.P., said he came as the represeutji- 
tive of the county which had been benefited more than any other by 
the labours of Father Mathew, and thus referred to the intended testi- 
monial : — 

Endeavour to ascertain what the amoimt of the funds may be ; and then 
proceed to determine whether it shall be a work of art, to speak to all posterity, 
m the metropolis of Ireland, or some institution foimded for the benefit of the 
afflicted and distressed. Whatever it shall be, will be best determined by the 
committee , but of this he was quite sure, that they could not erect any testimony 
80 acceptable to him, or so glorious in its results, as an inviolate fidelity to the 
solemn engagement entered into, by the great mass of the nation, to that good 
man. 

Daniel O'Connell, who was then at the very height of his poj)U- 
larity, came to bear his testimony to the merits and services of the 
man who divided with him the affections of the Irish people. If pre- 
vious speakers were authorised to speak in the name of a class or a 
locality, no one was more entitled to speak in the name of a people 
and a country tlian tlie greatest [political leader of the age. To hear 
O'Connell address a popular assembly, was at any time an object of 
Viterest ; but to hear tlie * Liberator ' with the 'Apostle' for his theme, 
was a matter not only of interest, but of some anxiety to the friends 
of the latter. A few passages fh)m the speech of the most remarkable 
man of the day, on an occasion so remarkable in itself, could not 
properly be omitted from these pages. 

O'Connell's vindication of the character of the Irish people anterior 
to the advent of Father Mathew, exactly represented the feeling of a 
ve^ large class of the commimity who were offended by the natural 
and i>ardonable exaggeration occasionally indulged in by speakers at 
temperance meetings, when glorifying tlie achievements of their beloved 
leader, or describing the temperance reformation from their own pomt 
of view. After some preliminary observations, O'ConneU thus pro- 
ceeded : — 

Now, though I am rathtT accustomed to public speaking, I have yet not come 
here to make what is culled a speech, nor have I the presumptuous vanity to 
suppose that I am capable of making any speech that could compensate you one 
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moment for delaying the expression of veneration and approbation which you 
entertain for that excellent man whose name has called ns together here to-day, 
I would be ashamed of myself if I were capable of thinking that I could make 
any speech that would enhance his merits, or place his virtues or his utility in a 
more striking point of view than the simple enunciation of his name alone must 
command. The name of the Eev. Theobald Mathew is, in fact^ a spell-iword. It 
proclaims in itself the progress of temperance, morality, prudence, and eveiy 
social virtue throughout the land. I have, as I already said, come here not tp 
make a speech, but to bear my testimony to his indescribable merits. I could 
not stay away from such an assemblage as this ; for though I felt how little im^ 
portauce my attendance here eould be, still I owed it to myself to shave in the 
testimony of the mighty moral miracle that has been performed, and to raise my 
humble voice in the declaration of my sentiments of admiration at his utility as 
a man, and his virtues as a clergyman, by joining in this demonstration of the 

gratitude of his country towards him Having said so much, I 

ought now to retire, for I feel this — that it is not in language to describe, and 
that there is not rapidity in human speech to follow, the brilliancy of his career. 
There can be no wings given to words, to enable them to rise to his moral ex- 
altation. You might as well think of looking the noon-day sun in face, without 
injuring the vision, as to place the merits of Father Mathew in a clearer point of 
view than they at present exist. No ; and if witnesses are wanting of his utility, 
I call on four millions of teetotallers to come forward with their testimony. 

I have heard much of eulogium on the Irish people as they 

at present exist, and I only felt some cause of regret that, in forming a contrast 
with their present state and that from which they had been rescued, there wsfl 
some appearance of showing that they had been previously in a state of degradation, 
and that, in praising what has been done, there was too heavy a censure passed 
on the former condition of the country, Perhaps I am wrong, and that my 
anxiety arises from the jealousy with which I regard everything reflecting on the 
character of my country. It would appear as if, prior to the temperance moTe* 
ment, the Irish were a depraved people — emphatically a drunken population— 
and that it required some mighty Apostle of tne Living God to rescue them from 
their depravity. Take notice that, in saying this, I do not mean in the slightest 
degree to detract from the great merits of what has been done by the Rev. Mr. 
Mathew. I admit that he has performed a mighty moral miracle ; but at tl^ 
same time utterly deny that the people of Ireland were at any time inferior to 
their neighbours, or to the people of any foreign country, in any part of the globe. 
While I have been speaking, a thought has just flashed across my mind, to which 
I must give utterance — it is, that the parliamentary papers ftirnish evidence on 
what I have been referring to. Do they show that Ireland was a druskea 
country? Quite the contrary. Taking the population of Scotland, with relation 
to the population of Ireland, what do we find ? Now, Scotland is a country that 
everybody praises. You do not blame Scotchmen for praising Scotland, as thw 
always do ; and it happens that Scotchmen always contrive to take care of eaA 
other, wherever they meet. But the parliamentary papers show that, after all, 
the Scotchmen are not really so good as they are represented. What is ♦he 
evidence ? I take up the parliamentary papers, and they show me the consumptios ' 
of ardent spirits in Scotland and Ireland, before Father Mathew's mighty mote* 
ment commenced. Now, I hope you do not think that the Irish drank mow 
than the Scotch. But even that would be enough to rescue them from the charge 
of depravity, as they are not worse than a people who are so praised. But the feet 
is, they did not drink half so much. I have it from the parliamentary documeBt, 
that for every pint Scotch that the Irish drank, the Scotchmen drank two piBts, 
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and wiiat is called a ' tilla ' into the baj^in. And that occurred, too, during a 
period when there was very little illicit distillfttion in Ipe^^nd, and a great deal 
of it in Scotland ; and if the illicit whisky was taken into account, it would make 
the balance one-third more against Scotland. I then say, that Father Mathew 
did not redeem a drunken people, but he did redeem a people who were pre- 
disposed to his mission Whatever our politics may be — 

vhatever our creeds may be — whatever our condition or avocation in life may be, 
we are all here of one mind, and that is how Ireland should express her sense of 
the merits and the virtues of Father Mathew. I feel how in- 
adequate I have been to the subject, for words are nothing when such a topic 
comes before the mind. There is no painting the rainbow, the ray that comes 
ftom the sun, or the angelic plumes that flutter round the throne of the Deity ; 
and there is no angel more pure or worthy than the angel of public morality, 
dignified in the person of Father Mathew. 

Perhaps the most imposing and useful demonstration made by the 
followers of Father Mathew was that in Cork, on the 16th of February 
of this year (1842), when he was publicly entertained in the Com 
Market. At tjiis monster tea-party over 1700 persons, including 
many of the first citizens, sat down to tables well iumished with every 
requisite for an evening * banquet,' as it was termed by its promoters. 
All classes, parties, and creeds were harmonioixsly blended on that 
occasion, which was one of unalloyed gratification to the good man 
himself; for he then saw, as he fondly believed, the cause gathering 
round its standard the worth of the middle and the influence of the 
higher classes of the community. His blended feelings of exultation 
and anxiety were expressed in his address, from which one or two 
passages are given :— 

Cold and unsusceptible must he be who would not catch a spark of the ethereal 
fire. I pity the man who could sit here without feeling an attachment to our 
cause, and who would leave us with a hostile heart. * Hostile heart 1 ' I think I 
bear some person say, ' who can have a heart hostile to a cause whose object is 
the general good of society at large ? ' But with sorrow I confess that our cause 
has enemies, that there are many who would rejoice in the fall of our society, and 
who would hail the return of intemperance. Prejudice, interest, appetite, and 
drinking customs, and, in a few cases, poUtical motives and sectarian feelings, are 
arrayed against us ; but strong in the strength of the Almighty Gk)d, the cause is 
pursuing a right forward career, and eveiy difficulty is yielding before it. Five 
millions of persons are enrolled under the banner ! the mighty "vdce of intoxication 
is yielding, and, with the blessing of God, we will cast the * pale horse and his 
rider ' into the sea. With heartfelt exultation we can survey the present condi- 
tion of the country ; we can witness the happiness of the people in the smiling 
faces that surround us ; but let us not forget that there are those amongst our 
fellow-citizens, thousands of whom are suffering from the evil consequences of in- 
toxicating drink. Oh ! if we could take in at one view the ravages occasioned by 
intemperance in this city, we would see the dissipated husband, the bereaved 
father, the disconsolate mother, the pining orphan, and the youth of high hope 
and fervent aspirations, sinking into a shameful and premature grave. It is to 
oppose the progress of this great evil, to arrest this abomination, that the tempe- 
rance movement has been established. 
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He concluded with the following earnest appeal to the repre- 
sentatives of the wealthier and more influential classes, for aid in his 
work : — 

I call on the rirtuous and temperate to assist us in this great work. By saying 
this, I mean no censure; and if the labours of the present humble workers of the 
cause have been so blessed by the Almighty God as to be the means of conferring 
happiness and blessings on thousands, a richer, greater, and better harvest may 
be expected when those persons who possess wealth, influence, and rank, will co- 
operate with us for the benefit of the holy cause of total abstinence. I call upon 
all who love their species, their God, and their reh'gion, to assist us in the accom- 
plishment of this glorious work. It is true we are not commanded by any precept, 
human or divine, to abstain ; but if the great springs of human action, hope and 
fear, have not lost their influence on our hearts, you will all obey the caJl, and 
assist us in reviving the era of Christain charity and love, and in making the world 
a glorious habitation, in which every man may sit down in peace, and in the en- 
joyment of the blessings secured through Christ: temperance binding all to- 
gether in the strictest and sweetest bonds of Christian charity and brotherly love. 

The expense incurred in getting up this monster tea-party was 
considerable, leaving a balance of little short of lOOZ. against the 
committee, who were about paying it out of their own pockets, when 
Father Mathew heard of the fact. He appeared amongst them one 
evening as they were settling their accounts, and, placing a bag full of 
silver on the table, insisted that he alone should make good the defi- 
ciency. Remonstrance and refusal were altogether tmavailing ; for he 
was a man who, when he had made up his mind upon any matter, 
would have things his own way. 

In May 1843, his brother Frank died, and for a short time aiter, 
Father Mathew was unable to prosecute his mission ; but a sense of 
duty soon triumphed over the natural tenderness of his heart, and 
saved him from indulging without restraint in grief which, if given 
way to, would have impaired his usefulness, and prevented him from 
flilfiUing engagements to which he was pledged. He could not, nor 
did he, attempt to stifle the sorrow which every recollection of that 
beloved brother inspired ; but he resolutely kept it locked up within 
his breast, and pursued his mission witli imabated energy. Fre- 
quently, however, he would steal an hour from his triumphant mission 
to weep and pray at that tomb ; and when the same sepulchre held 
tlie remains of his brother Tom, who died shortly after, his visits were 
still more frequent. The act soothed his feelings as a man, and grati- 
fied his piety as a priest. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I 

He determines to visit England — ^Inducements to do so — ^Earl Stanhope's 
Letter — The Quaker's ' Hotel *—Keception in York — ^In Leeds— In 
London. 

The next great event of his life was his visit to England. That he 
had gone through the length and breadth of his own country previous 
to this visit to the sister country, we have from his own words. 
Writing irom Cork to a friend in America, in February 1843, he says : 
' I have now, with the Divine assistance, hoisted the banner of tem- 
perance in almost every pansh in Ireland^ and, in every instance, by 
the pressing invitation of the parish priest, whose guest I invariably 
was.' 

Invitations to visit England had been pouring in upon him since 
1840 ; and had he not kept steadily in mind the task which he had 
undertaken in Ireland, and the necessity of completing it, so far as it 
was humanly possible for him to do so, he might have yielded to the 
pressing entreaties addressed to him. These appeals were made alike 
by Protestant and Catholic, by English and Irish, by individuals as 
well as societies. The Christian concord his presence would be sure 
to promote among men of different persuasions — the prejudices he 
would break down— the good he would do his country through the 
moral elevation of the poor Irish, who, from their poverty and their 
social habits, were exposed to the worst temptations of large to^vns, — 
Aese inducements, and a hundred others likely to impress a man of 
his sensibility, were constantly addressed to him ; but whatever his 
impulse might prompt him to do, his strong sense of duty enabled him 
to resist these solicitations, so long as his work at home was not suffi- 
ciently accomplished. 

The announcement of his intention to visit England in the summer 
of 1843 was hailed with satisfaction by the friends of temperance, and 
with natural enthusiasm by the Irish populations of its great towns. 

A letter from the late Earl of Stanhope expresses the esteem in 
which Father Mathew was held by those who differed from him in 
religious belief, and the satisfeiction with which the announcement of 
his intended visit was received : — 

Cbeveningy near Sevenoaks: Jan. 2G, 1843. 

My deab Sir, — I was inexpressibly rejoiced to learn by your letter that you 
propose to visit London in May next, and I fervently hope that nothing will 
ocenp to prevent your arrival, which will be hailed with extreme and heartfelt 
satisfaction by the friends of temperance, and will be of infinite importance to 
the cause ; for I tnist that Divine Providence will continue to bless and prosper 
your benevolent exertions in this country as well as in your native land, and 
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that you may have the happiness of conferring their benefits on many of those 
who in the metropolis have fallen through intemperance into a state of destitn* 
tion and of moral degradation. Your presence in this country will to myself in 
particular afford the greatest happiness, as I entertain for you the sincerest vene- 
ration, as 1 am most grateful for your inestimable services^ and as I have long 
and ardently ivished to have opportunities of conversing With you, when you viU 
find me most anxious to profit by your instructions. But I am only a very 
humble follower in the great cause. If your engagements should allow it, you 
trould oblige me extremely by honouring me with a visit at this place, which at 
that time of the year is in great beauty. 

Allow me again to assure you that I am, with the utmost regard and esteem, 
my dear sir, most faithfully yours, a 

To the Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

The pressure of his engagements in various parts of tihe country did 
not admit of his leaving Ireland sooner than Qie 30th of June, when 
he left Cork to redeem his long-standing and oft-repeated promise. 

It is not necessary that a detailed account ^ould be given of 
Father Mathew^s visit to England, nor to enumerate the towns through 
which he passed, the addresses he received, the replies which he made, 
the speeches which he delivered, or the numbers he enrolled. It was 
a repetition of his visit to Glasgow ; the same enthusiasm and excite* 
ment, the same processions and assemblages, the same respect evinced 
towards him by those not of his own communion, the same wild exul- 
tation and delight manifested by his own countrypeople — the same 
impression of the character of the man left upon the minds of all who 
saw him, spoke with him, or were in any way brought into contact with 
him. By the bishops and clergy of the Catholic Church he whb 
received with affectionate reverence; and wherever he went, in his 
short but triumphant tour in England, he contrived to pay back the 
kindness of his reception by conferring, through his preaching) some 
solid advantage on the Catholic mission of each locality or dist^ct. 

In Liverpool, in Manchester, in Salford, in Huddersfield^ in 
Wakefield, in Leeds, and in a number of other places, his succefls 
was extraordinary, but not greater than ought to have been the 
natural result of his extraordinary labours. In Liverpool and Man- 
chester, he preached and administered the pledge in all the Catholic 
churches and schools of those great towns. There waa not a day, 
during his stay in either place, — ^in both of which there was then^ a6 
there is now, an immense Irish population, — on which he did not 
lecture on temperance, and administer the pledge for several hours, 
frequently from an early hour in the morning to a late hotir in the 
evening. Then, on Sundays, he preached for some special object, and 
also addressed crowded congregations on the ever-present purpose of 
his visit to England. Vast numbers of Protestants and members of 
the various Dissenting bodies came to hear him preach in the diffefoit 
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pkces tiirough which he passed ; and the impression which was made 
on their minds added to his reputation as a Christian minister^ and 
enhanced his popularity witli the English people. The employers of 
labour, whether rude or skilled^ soon b^an to appreciate the benefits 
which his mission conferred on themselves, through the improved 
habits of their workpeople ; and fetr there were, save the interested or 
the foolishly-bigoted, who did not wish God-speed to the good work 
80 modestly and imostentatiously performed. Wherever he went, he 
iBOeived the most pressing invitations to take up his residence in the 
houses of his Mends and admirers ; bttt to avoid giving trouble, and 
also to maintain, as much as possible, his personal freedom, he p^e-* 
ferred remaining at hotels^ 

l?his determination induced a respected member of the Society of 
Friends to resort to an ingenious device to obtain the honour of Father 
MatheW's company during his stay in Wakefield. The Quaker invited 
him to stay at his house and received the usual reply, that he was to 
stop at the hotel, for the convenience of tiiose who required to see him 
at all hoursd The Friend woidd not be put off, but intimated that his 
house was a hotel, whereon Father Ma&ew gladly consented to ' put 
up ' at it while in Wakefield. A board with the word * Hotel ' was 
piftced on the outside of the mansion, and the private residence became, 
f(»r the time, a most comfortable inn* Father Mathew was greatly 
pleased with- the quiet and order, the wonderful neatness and simple 
elegance that pervaded the entire establishment ; while the agreeable 
manners of its master, which combined the cordiality of a fidend with 
the politeness of the most gentlemanly host, filled him with astonish* 
ment. The servants of the house were also different from the usual 
class to be found in ordinary hotels j they were kindly, attentive, and 
respect^ ; and though t^ey seemed to anticipate his every wish, they 
trere neither fussy nor obtrusive. Then the bells of this Quaker hotel 
were sinffulatly quiet s so that the * boots,' and the chambermaids, and 
the wait^s, nU haye known by intaition when and where their 
s^vices were required. Truly, it was a model establishment, which a 
visitor might leave wiA natural regret. The kindly device was not 
discovered until the time of departure drew near, when the master of 
tiie house, no longer fearing the abrupt departure of his guest, appeared 
in his true character-^as a generous and thoughtful host. 

Father Mathew's teception in the fine old city of York was not only 
most flattering, but most significant* A grand procession of the tempe- 
rance societies from the surrounding districts, accompanied with banUers 
and bands, received him on his arrival, and escorted him through the city 
to his hotel. The venerable Bishop Briggs — ^who, in a few years after, 
displayed such practical syuipathy with tibe starving poor of Ireland-»- 
Lord Stourton, Sij* Edwatd Yavadour, and other distmguished Cal^olicd, 

n3 
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witnessed from the windows of a private residence this public manifes- 
tation of respect for the Irish Friar by that vast concourse of people, of 
various religious creeds, and of strong prejudices — in a city, too, where, 
as some of the party said, were a Catholic priest to have made a similar 
entry some years before, he would have been rather roughly treated. 

In Leeds his reception was equally gratifpng, and his success even 
more striking. Demonstrations of all kinds were got up in his honour, 
such as processions, soii^ees, meetings, and addresses. In one of his 
speeches in this important place he thus rather humorously vindicated 
the Temperance Society of Ireland from the charge of being a political 
body : — 

It is imagined in England that the teetotallers of Ireland, as such, have mixed 
themselves up Mrith the great agitation that at present prevails in that oonntiy. 
Why, to be sure, when nearly all the population have taken the total abstinence 
pledge, it is not very likely that 300,000 persons could assemble without a few 
teetotallers being amongst them. 

After having made a successfiil toiu of most of the principal places 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, Father Mathew visited London, where 
his services were much required. And here, during several weeks, he 
underwent an amount of labour which very few men could have gone 
through with impimity, but for which his missionary labours of the 
previous three or four years had well prepared him. He commenced 
his good work in the poorest districts of the metropolis, in which the 
Irish principally dwelt, and where he was received by his comitiy- 
people with all the enthusiasm which his character, his sacred office, 
and his nationality excited in a warm-hearted and affectionate race. 
His success was proportionately great, as was soon evinced in localities 
which, up to that time, had been the scene of constant brawl and 
confusion, of stupid quarrel and of savage conflict. Bishop Griffiths 
and the Catholic clergy lent their willing aid to one who accomplished 
so much for their flocks, and who, wherever he went, left after him 
proofs and evidences of his good work, in the improved tone and habits 
of those who submitted to his influence. But others of a different feith 
zealously assisted the efforts of the Irish Priest to prosecute a mission 
which had the good of all for its object. 

Nor, during his stay in London, was Father Mathew to be found 
only in the midst of the poor, appealing to the wretched drunkard to 
abandon the cause of his misery, and affectionately exhorting those of 
his own race and country to allow fair play to the many virtues which 
distinguish them when sober and self-respecting. He was also to be 
seen in the mansions of the aristocracy, with whom he was a welcome 
and an honoiu'ed guest. It was while London was yet * in town,' and 
he was the lion of the hour. His table was covered with cards and 
notes of invitation to all kinds of entertainments, including the fashion- 
able breakfast and the late dinner. Father Mathew was as much at 
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home, in the gilded saloon of the noble as in the modest parlom: of a 
biotlier priest ; so that, \i gaucherie or restraint were expected from the 
Irish Friar in the presence of the great, the mistake was at once 
apparent ; for in ease of manner, and quiet dignity of bearing, few 
surpassed Theobald Mathew. But there was superadded, in his case, 
the charm which springs from the purest benevolence and goodness of 
heart ; and this, with the prestige of his world-wide fame, and the 
thought of the wonderful work which he had accomplished, invested 
him with extraordinary attraction in the eyes of those who beheld him 
for the first time, and who were pleased to find in tlie celebrated 
Apostle of Temperance a thorough gentleman. By the members of 
the Catholic aristocracy, at whose houses he visited, he was received 
with affectionate reverence, due alike to his personal character and 
sacred ^profession. To many he had been known before, either per- 
sonally or as a correspondent ; but in every case his welcome was as 
cordial and sincere as it was respectful. 

The late breakfasts and the late dinners were very trying to him, 
iirom the manner in wliich the hours of almost every day were filled 
up. He rose, as usual, at an early hour, and invariably celebrated 
Mass in one of the chapels of the city ; afler which he was occupied 
with the poor until hali-past ten, the ordinary hour of his fashionable 
appointment for his first meal. As soon as he could well leave the 
party that had been invited to meet him, he proceeded to the place 
fixed for tlie public meeting of that day, and there he remained, ex- 
horting and administering the pledge, so long as there was a chance of 
obtaimng an additional disciple. He then returned to his hotel, where 
he wrote letters or received visitors ; and at eight, or half-past eight, 
when the hour for dinner arrived, he generally found a large party, 
that had been invited to do him honour. His breakfast was invariably 
but a moderate repast ; so that the dinner, which he partook of at this, 
to him, unseasonable hour, might be said to be his only meal during 
the entire day. To tliose who were not aware of tlie long fast to which 
he had been subjected, his vigorous appetite must have excited ad- 
miration, and probably it was attributed to the beneficial influence of 
total abstinence. At ten o'clock he contrived to slip away from his 
grand party ; and in his bedroom at his temperance hotel, he concluded 
the good work of the day, by the devotional exercises which his oflice 
prescribed, or which his piety inspired. 

If he received encouragement and support, he also met with op- 
position and insult. In Ireland, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, the Apostle of Temperance never received insult or inciviHty in 
any instance, even from those whom he injured most. With Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian, as with Catholic, the purity of his motive and 
the benevolence of his character jjrotected him from every attempt at 
open opposition or personal indignity ; but, availing themselves of the 
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Btupid prejudice against ' the Popish Priest/ which wa« felt most 
strongly by the lowest class of their besotted customers, some crafty 
publicans in Bermondsey, in Westminster, and in other parts of the 
metropolis, who were afraid of losing their unhappy slaves, organised 
several attempts to interrupt the proceedings of his meetings, to upset 
the platform, or to create disturbance and concision. In some in- 
stances, the attempts were successAil, and the proceedings were 
abruptly terminated ; in others, the assailants suffered for their folly, 
having been soundly drubbed by the indignant Irish, who resented the 
insult to their country and their religion in the person of Father 
Mathew. The presence of the pglice at other times kept the publicans, 
who came on the ground with beer for sale, as well as their noisy and 
half-drunken myrmidons, in check, and prevented the rioting which 
had been evidently intended ; but on one occasion, where drink had 
been distributed gratuitously and in abundance by the alarmed sellere 
of the locality, a mob of drunken ♦ roughs ' was bearing down on the 
platform with mischievous intent, and Father Mathew was compelled 
to escape from the back of the platform, where there was a cab in 
readiness to receive him. 

Opposition of this nature had the contrary effect to that which its 
foolish authors intended ; for it excited the indignation of well-think- 
ing people, and made the Irish residents of London more willing to 
take the pledge, and more resolute in keeping it. 

In the account given, in the * Times,' of one of his visits to West- 
minster, is the following : — 

After giving the pledge to the second batch, Father Mathew said that while he 
was below he had heard one person say to his neighbour, * What a shame it "Was 
that a Protestant should receive a blessing fi?om* a Catholic priest.' Now, siaee 
he had been in England, he had everywhere received the blessings of the Fro- 
test^nts, and he was proud of it. If a blessing did them no good, surely it could 
do them no harm. Since he had been in this country he b^ got half a million 
of blessings from the Protestants. He was daily saluted with * God bless yon, 
Father Mathew 1 ' * G-od speed you, Father Mathew ! ' and such like earnest ex- 
pressions. There certainly could be no evil in a blessing, come from whom it 
would, 
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A rare Oecuprence— A Noble Convert — ^The Press and the Peerage — 
Lord Brougham— Charaoteristic Incident — The Great Duke and the 
Apostle of Temperf^nce — ^Welcomed by the Bishop of NQrwich---The 
Bishop's noble Eulogium — Father M^theVs good Work in England. 

It was a rare circumstance with Father MatheW to hesitate as to 
giving the pledge to anyone, or to pause to ascertain from the postulant 
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who kn^lt before him whether he had fully made up his mind as to the 
step he was about to take. Marvellous as the fact must have seemed 
to himself, when he thought of it afterwards, he did hesitate in one 
instance — ^perhaps the only one that could be recorded of him. It w«lfi 
on the occasion of his holding a meeting in Golden Lane, Barbican, 
which was attended by a great concourse of people, chiefly Irish. He 
had been addressing himself specially to Qie working classes, and 
earnestly impressing on them the necessity of renouncing the cause of 
so much misery ; and when, at the conclusion of his address, several 
hundreds knelt to receive the pledge, Father Mathew, on looking round 
him, found the future Duke of Norfolk, then Lord Arundel and Surrey, 
also on his knees. Anxious as he was to obtain so illustrious a * con- 
vert,' Father Mathew was of opinion that the young nobleman had 
jdelded to a sudden impulse, and was about to take the pledge unre-» 
flectirigly ; and, however ardently he desired to add him to the number 
of his followers, b^ was apprehensive of the evil which would follow 
were he to abandon the cause which he impulsively joined. So before 
adminiatering the pledge to the hundreds who were waiting to take it, 
he spoke privately to the earl, and asked him if he had given the sub- 
ject sufficient reflection. * Ah 1 Father Mathew,' repHed his noble 
convert, ' do you not know that I had the happiness to receive Holy 
Communion from you this morning at the altar of Chelsea Chapel ? I 
have reflected on me promise I am about to make, and I. thank God 
for the resolution, trusting to the Divine goodness for grace to perse- 
vere.' Tears rolled down his cheeks as he uttered these words, with 
every evidence of genuine emotion. He then repea-ted the formtda of 
the pledge. Father Mathew embraced him with delight, pronounced a 
solemn benediction * on him and his,' and invested him with the medal 
which he took from his own neck. This scene was witnessed with 
tiie most intense interest by the vast assemblage, by whom the earl 
was hailed with cheers, as he rose from his knees a disciple of the 
Apostle of Temperance. The example thus given had the effect of 
adding many hundreds to the ranks of the society on that day. This 
act, publicly performed, was regarded by the good and pious nobleman 
as one of no ordinary gravity ; for he long continued feithful to the 
pledge thus voluntarily taken ; and it was not until many years after 
that, at the imperative command of his medical advisers, he substituted 
moderation for total abstinence. 

Father Mathew's rare self-denial on this almost solitary occasion 
was amply compensated by his efforts to enlist recruits from the influ- 
ential ranks or professions. It would be difficult to pay whether he 
prized more, as a convert, a newspaper editor or a peer of the realm. 
* Oh ! ' he exclaimed one day at a meeting in Chelsea, which was 
attended by several members of the aristocracy and representatives of 
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the press, * if I could only induce some of my noble friends and my 
young friends of the press to join, I should be most happy, for I know 
how jK)werful their example and influence would be.^ The reporters 
of the daily papers were here placed in the same category as the scions 
of nobility, and no man better knew than he did the service which tlie 
former could render to his cause. But an editor of an influential 
journal was a prize equal in value to a prime minister. His estimate 
of the value of the support which he received firom the public press 
was expressed on various occasions in Ireland ; but while in England 
he also proclaimed his obligation and gratitude to that powerful agent 
At one of his meetings in London he said : — 

I hare often taken occasion to say that> next to God, to the support I have met 
with from that most mighty moral power on this earth, the public press, do I at- 
tribute the success which has attended the great moral moyement> total abstinence. 
In Ireland, with one solitary exception, the whole press has been in my favour; 
and in London you all know the support I have received from the public press of 
all shades of opinion ; and I thus publicly tender my grateful thanks to those who 
have the control of everj metropolitan daily journal^ not so much for the kind- 
ness they have accorded to me personally, as for the good they have done for the 
cause of morality, by sustaining my humble efforts to arrest a great evil. 

During his stay in London, Father Mathew met the most distin- 
guished men of the day, who had been invited to meet the grejit moral 
reformer. He created no small amusement to a large party at tlie 
liospitable mansion of an Irish nobleman by his attempts, partly 
playful, but also partly serious, to make a convert of Lord Brougham, 
who resisted, good-humouredly but resolutely, the efforts of his dan- 
gerous neighbour. * I drink very little wine,' said Lord Brotigham ; 
* only half a glass at luncheon, and two half ghisses at dinner ; and 
though my medical advisers told me I should increase the qutmtity, I 
refused to do so.' * They are wrong, my lord, for advising you to 
increase the quantity, and you are wrong in taking the small quantitj' 
you do ; but I have my hopes of you.' And so, afber a pleasant j 
resistance on the part of the learned lord, Father Mathew invested his 
lordship with the silver medal and ribbon, the insignia and collar of 
the new Order of the Bath. * Then I will keep it,' said Lord 
Brougham, * and take it to the House, where I shall be siu'e to meet 

old Lord the worse of liquor, and I will put it on him.' The 

announcement of this intention was received Avitli much laughter, for 
the noble lord referred to was notorious as a persistent wora|dpper of 
Bacchus. Lord Brougham was as good as his word ; for, on nieWngthe 
veteran peer who was so celebrated for his potations, he said, * Lo 
I have a present from Father Mathew for you,' and passed the 
rapidly over his neck. * Then I tell you what it is, Brougham 
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! I will keep sober for this night,' said his lordship, who kept his 

vow, to the great amazement of his Mends. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde, who was the noble entertainer, accom- 
panied his distinguished guest to the hall, where he was surprised by 
seeing him eagerly approach one of the servants in waiting, and shake 
him warmly by the hand. This was an English servant, who, afraid 
of losing his situation, had taken tlie pledge, some two or three yeiirs 
before, when Father Mathew visited Portunma Castle, the seat of the 
noble marquis in Ireland. Fatlier Mathew, whose memory for persons 
was extraordinary, at once recognised his follower, and in the presence 
of several members of the aristocracy — ^who were not a little amazed 
at what they witnessed — ^treated that servant with manly respect. 

Father Mathew and the ' great Duke ' — ^the two most distinguished 
conquerors of the age, though in widely-different fields of glory — ^met 
on one of these occasions. The duke was singularly gracious to his 
brother hero, for whose character and services he entertained well- 
known respect. * I ought to claim your Grace as one of ours,' said the 
priest to the soldier. ' How can that be. Father Mathew ? I am not 
a teetotaller, though I am a very moderate man,' replied the duke. 
* Oh, but you are a temperance man, your Grace ; for if you had not 
so cool a head, you would not have been the illustrious Duke of 
Wellington,' was the quick rejoinder. 

* Father Mathew,' said a gentleman one evening to the lion of the 
party, * you must have felt rather embarrassed in your visits to the 
north of Ireland ; the people are so much colder than your warm- 
hearted countrymen of the south, and so prejudiced against your 
Church.' *Far from it,' replied Father Mathew; 'I felt quite at 
home among them from the first, and they were most kind and hos- 
pitable. In Fermcinagh, I was nobly received and entertained in the 
mansion of Captain Archdall, one of the leading Orangemen of that 
county.' Even if Father Mathew had any other story to tell, he woidd 
have remained silent rather than say a word disparaging to the cha- 
racter and good feeling of his countrymen. 

Perhaps the most grsitilying circumstance coimected with his visit 
to England was the manner of his reception by the late Dr. Stanley, 
then Bishop of Norwich. The English Protestant Bisliop thus offered 
his hospitality to the Irish Priest : — 

Palace, Norwich : Sept 2, 1844. 

Bevkrend Sib, — I have just been informed that it is yonr intention to visit 

Norwich on Thursday next, Sept. 7, on which occasion I shall feel it my duty as 

well as my inclination to give you the cordial welcome due to one who has so 

zealously and so effectually devoted himself to a cause in which Christians of all 

L denominations may co-operate. I purpose, therefore, attending an evening meet- 
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rival, and I take tha earliest opportunity of expressing my earnfist lidpe that you 
will favour me with your company either to dijiner pr br^^JMast, at any hour ^t 
you may name most convenient to yourself. I should be obliged by a line in 
reply. I remain, yours faithfully, 

E. Norwich. 
The Rev. Theobald Matbew, 
Hart's Temperance Hotel, 169 Aldersgate Street. 

Father Mathew received the bishop's letter with feelings which may 
be well imagined, when we consider that one of the objects of his life 
was to cultivate the kindliest intercourse with his Christian brethren 
of every denomination, and to reciprocate that fi^temal charity which 
ought to exist among ministers of the Gospel, notwithstanding differ- 
ences of doctrine. That letter, written in a fine bold hand, was pre- 
served by Father Mathew to the hour of his death ; and it is ftom that 
letter, now nearly twenty years written, tiiat the above has been 
transcribed by his biographer. 

The bishop more than redeemed his promise of a cordial welcome, 
not only by his elegant hospitality, but by a noble eulogium which 
was honourable alijce to the speaker and to its grateiul object. In the 
lace of a crowded assembly, the bishop thus addressed the man whom 
those thousands had met to honour and to hear : — 

And now, reverend sir (addressing Father Mathew), you, my i^end and 
brother from another island, I meet you not here as a Roman Catholic priest. I 
differ from your creed — ^I will candidly tell you I am even hostile to it ; but I 
meet you here in a nobler, in a more comprehensive character than that of a 
priest — ^I meet you as a man like myself, as a Christian brother — ad a ChristiaB 
brother on neutral ground, where' Christians of all denominations delight to meet 
and congregate together. Sir, I have watched your proceedings for mai^y and 
many a year. I remembey, many years ago, that I censured you in public ; nay 
more, may I not add, abused you. I believed those public reports spread, I 
scarcdy know how, save by malign and foolish misrepresentation ; nevertheless, 
I thought it my duty, as a man of candour, to apply to you aa a gentleman, » 
Christian, and a man of honour, to tell me how the case really stood. Yon 
answered me in a manner that did you credit, and I turned over a new leaf— I 
abused you no more ; and now I rejoice to meet you here as a friend. I am not 
one of those who will not believe a Catholic on his oath; I acted more cour- 
teously ; I believed you on your candid and honest affirmation ; and I am satisfied 
that you did not deceive me. I have watched over your character : I have had 
every resource in my possession, and I have endeavoured to ascertain precisely 
what it was. I will say, and I think it my duty to say, it is embodied 9fld 
written in print. I will read you thel character which 1 believe Mr. Mathew 
entitled to, and which describes that character and estimation in which he is 
held by those who know him better than I do. Here his lordship read the 
following eulogium : ' He is a gentleman by birth ; for 24 years he has devoted 
his energies to the service of the poor ; and so far from being actuated by sordid 
or pecuniary motives, he has applied his private property to religious and beneTO- 
lent purposes. As to politics, notwithstanding insinuations to the contrary, it is 
a fact that he has never, during his whole life, attended one political meeting, or 
mixed with any political agitation ; and though entitled to tlie franchise, he has 
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• 
noTer voted.' My Inends, I believe it ; and X may say tliat the good 89pae a^d the 
good feeling of the anstoprapy of I^ondon have borne me out in the opinion I enter- 
tain of this worthy man. When in London, he was visited and most hospit^blj 
received by men of high rank, high character, and high station ; they knew his 
worth, and they bade him go on and prosper, knowing well that they should re- 
ceive the advantages-^if not directly, indirectly — of his invaluable exertions. But, 
sir, your cause was not an easy one ; it was not altogether over a Macadamised 
road you had to pass ; bjit you had thorns and braies and briars in the way. 
You were assailed in turn by those who, while their disapprobation and censure 

was eulogy, sunk them in deeper degradation Men of Norwich ! citiisena 

of this ancient city ! I appeal to you, and I trust that my appeal shall not be 
in vain^-~receive this wanderer on a saered mission from a (Jistant country — - 
receive him and give him a Christian welcome, for he has come on a Christian 
mission. ' 

This was the crowning triumph of a visit which had done so much 
for the cause of temperance and for the promotion of Christian charity 
amongst men of different creeds and churches. 

It was computed that 600,000 persons had taken the pledge during 
this brief but successful campaign, which added much to the popularity 
and prestige of the Apostle. It is a matter of little difficulty to com- 
pute the numbers who knelt before Fathew Mathew and received the 
pledge at his hands ; but it would be a difficult task indeed to tell the 
good which he accomplished, the fallen whom he raised, the erring 
whom he brought back to virtue, the despairing whom he comforted, 
the hungry and the naked whom he fed and clad. For many years 
after, the blessed traces of that mission of peace and goodwill to Eng- 
land were not erased ; and to this day — ^nearly a quarter of a century 
after the Apostle of Temperance preached in the highways of its great 
towius and famous cities — there are many sober and self-respecting 
meji, and many families too, who treasure in their hearts the remem- 
brance of that auspicious visit. It is true there are very many more 
who have reason to mourn in bitterness over the fblly which induced 
Ibrgetftdness of his advicq ; but even to this hour the broad footprints 
leHb by the Apostle of Temperance on. the soil of England are not alto- 
gether obliterated. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Betum to Cork — The Mathew Tower— Mr. O'Connor's Motives for its 
Erection — ^Again in Harness — His Visitors — ^Midnight Labour — ^His 
Correspondence — Strange iPpistles. 

Great was the joy in Cork at the return of Father Mathew from England 
It was his first prolonged absence from his own country, and the 
deepest interest had been excited and kept alive, in the minds of his 
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friends * and followers, by the varied events of his triumphant Engliaii 
tour. For a week after his arrival the parlour in Cove Street was 
crammed almost to suffocation, from morning to night. There were 
straying sheep to be taken back into the Ibid, prodigals to be welcomed 
and forgiven, backsliders to be pardoned ; there were petitions to be 
presented, disputes to be settled, difficulties to be smoothed down; 
there were deputations to be received, and applications to be answered; 
there were whispered connnunications to be made in the comer of tlie 
little room, by some poor creature who had counted, with trembling 
eagerness, every day and hour till the good man's return ; and there 
were interviews to be held at the loot of the stairs, or in the , sitting- 
room. And amidst all this bustle and excitement, Father Mathew was 
in his element, having 'a word for everyone, and an ear for all. He 
would break through the recital of some complicated tale of a mis- 
understanding between the leading members of a favourite reading- 
room, to receive a tattered drunkard, in whose tangled locks, pale 
cheeks, blood-shot eyes, and trembling limbs, a useful lesson might be 
read. Others might have shrunk from contact with that poor degraded 
human being, but not Father Mathew, who would exclaim in a cheery 
voice, * Welcome, my dear ! — welcome ! — it is never too late to do a 
good work. We should never despair of the mercy of the Lord. God 
help you, my poor child ! you have been too long the slave of strong 
drink — it is time for you to rise up against your greatest enemy. 
Kneel do\>Ti, my dear, and pray of God to give you grace and strength 
to keep the promise you are about to make.' No sooner was the poor 
fellow sent away happy, perhaps with half- a- crown slipped into liis 
hand, than Father Mathew would again plunge into the complicated 

• To the impression made upon the mind of his personal friend, the late Mr. Wil- 
liam O'Connor, merchant tailor, of Cork, by the reception given to Father Mathew in 
London, are the lovers of the picturesque indebted for the erection of the Mathew 
Tower, which forms so striking an object, from its lofty site on the hill-side, on the 
Glanmire bank of the Lee. The foundation-stone was laid on the 30th of October, 
1843 ; and at the fete with which its completion was celebrated, its spirited founder 
explained the motives which impelled him to an act of such signal muoificence. He 
Slid : — 

' I have not the least regret for the motives which actuated me in building this 
edifice ; for though many said it was an expensive undertaking, yet with the same 
views I then and still entertain, I would not consider ten times the expense misap- 
plied for such a purpose ; and if I could raise the tower to ten times its present height, 
it would still be unequal to the dignity and moral grandeur of the services of him of 
whose labours it is commemorative. A greater impression waa never made on an in- 
dividual than upon me, at witnessing the kindly reception Father Mathew met with 
from all classes of society in London, and I resolved, un my return to Ireland, to com' 
memorate it in some manner ; and soon afterwards, when walking over the grounds 
you are now on, it struck me that the site would be a most eligible one to build a 
tower on, which would perpetuate Father Mathew's fame, and, at the same time, 
signify my gratitude for the reception he had met with in London : and I feel assured 
that it is only necessary that the people of both countries should know each other 
better and more intimately, to create more kindly feelings between both.' 
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perplexity of the misunderstanding. Arriving rapidly at the real 
merits of the question, he would oifer a lew words of earnest advice, 
or, if necessary, interpose his authority ; but his usual plan, when the 
statement was ex parte, was to appoint a time when both sides were to 
be heard. He would then turn to a * batch,' which had been forming 
in the interval ; and after having administered the pledge, spoken a 
kind word to each, heard l^e whispered tale of some who were more 
wretched-looking than the others, and ordered medals to be given to 
liie children, he would receive an address from a local society, and 
reply to its splendid hyperbole and magnificent metaphors in a manner 
which would flush the earnest iaces of his followers with proud happi- 
ness — ^which reply was certain to be repeated to the assembled members, 
on the same evening, by the deputation, without the loss of a single 
word. Then would come an appeal for a personal interview of * only 
half a minute.' This would be acceded to unfailingly, and soon 
Father Matliew's hand might be seen to dive into that deep pocket of 
his, and then brought into contact with the hand of the person to whom 
he was speaking ; and then there might be heard a deep murmur of 
thanks, mingled with prayers, as the person retired rapidly, and with 
a much relieved air. Father Mathew would then go to the hall-door — 
which, as a matter of course, was always open — to see and speak with 
some peculiarly cherished beggar, whom, perhaps, the rest of the com- 
munity regarded as a confirmed impostor; and having made that 
fellow-creature happy for the day, he would return to the parlour, to 
receive another deputation, patch up a difference, accept an invitation, 
or give or promise aid towards the formation of a new temperance 
band, which, according to the solemn assurance of the spokesman, was 
essential to the social and moral salvation of the district. 

Just as the salvation of the district had been satisfactorily secured, 
at the expense of Father Mathew's pocket, a strange voice might be 
heard at the door, enquiring, * Is it here Mr. Mathew resides ? ' and a 
more familiar voice replying, ' If ye mane does his reverence Father 
Mathew live here, this is his house, sure enough, and God bless him 
every day he rises.' This was an English or American stranger who 
had come to pay a passing visit to the Apostle of Temperance ; but 
whether he came with or without an introduction, he was always cer- 
tain of receiving a cordial and kindly welcome from Father Mathew, 
whom the world's applause had not robbed of his genial and unaffected 
manner. The stranger would perhaps venture into the parlour, glance 
curiously at the groups around, examine the page of the register, read 
over the last name recorded, with its corresponding number, and 
remain for a short time, till he had witnessed the administration of the 
pledge ; then he would accompany the master of the mansion to his 
grand reception-room, which was as simple in its appointments as the 
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cell of a rtionk. The interview, however brief, woiild be sufficient to 
impress the stranger with the shrewdness, sagacity, and worldly know- 
ledge of a man whom he had most probably regarded as an en- 
thusiast — something between a Howard and a Peter the Hermit. 

But just as some new topic had been started, leather Mathew, who, 
from the window, which commanded the opposite street, had seen a 
critical case approaching, would apologise for his momentary absence, 
and, rushing downstairs, arrive at the door in time to bail tibe arrittd, 
and secure the prize before there was an opportunity or possibihty of 
escape. 

There were visits to be paid, cases to be hunted up, obdurate sinneft 
to be pounced upon unexpectedly \ there vrere Mends and sttangets 
to be entertained at dinner ; there were temperance rooms to be called 
in upon ; there were leaders in the cause to be consulted or advised 
with. 

But with these various engagements the dutifes and labours of the 
day did not terminate. There was the heaviest ta^ of all to be still 
Undertaken — there was the correspondence to be read and to be re- 
plied to. And what a pile of letters had accutnulated during his ab- 
sence in England ! Why, here Was work for half a dozen active secre- 
taries. Letters from India — letters irom America — letters frotn Eng- 
gland and Scotland — letters from all parts of Iceland — ^letters from 
every class of society, and on almost every imagiiiable subject. Here 
was a communication concerning the interests of his orderj from tl» 
superior of an Irish house^ or a high official in Rome ; next. Was ft 
document with an enclosure-^the document, a letter giving sundiy 
cogent reasons why the writer relapsed to whisky-punch- — the enclo- 
sure, the surrendered temperance card of the logical seceder. Then 
came an anon3mioUs production, in which Father Mathew was afiec- 
tionately besought to abandon his sinful Church, and lead a new In- 
formation. Then a letter fbll of praise and congratulation from some 
English nobleman, who expressed his regret that the illustrious Apostie 
of Temperance had not honoured his house by his presence. Then h 
letter from a female writer, imploring his prayers for the object whiA 
she specified ; and one from a more impetuous and imperative corre- 
spondent, who insisted upon obtaining his Messing * by tetum of po*.' 
Here was a land agent, soliciting his influence with an overholding, 
tenant to induce him to give up a dwelling peaceably ; and here a 
coaxing missive from a poor feUow, who found the temperance tiia^ 
tingale too tight for his rirtue, and who was satisfied to remain a de* 
voted and enthusiastic follower of the cause till the day of hid death, 
if he would only be allowed an occasional * dandy ' fi)r the sake of hia 
delicate stomach, and a moderate allowance of ale or porter Wherewith 
to sustain exhausted nature. 
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That the reader may see there ia no exaggeration in this description, 
or rather indication, of the varied character of the correspondence to 
which, spent and wearied by a long day of incessant exertion, Father 
Mathew had to devote his attention during the hours of night, when 
all a2t)and him were enjoying their natural repose^ a &w extracts and 
letters are given, as a sample of the rest. 

Here, for instance, was a letter that clearly admitted of no delay in 
reply. It bore a number of signatures, and was written in a style at 
once gi^nd and forcible* It complained of some individual who had 
'the avaricioUB audacity^ to withhold, and still retain, Hhe 101. given 
by your reverence for instruments for our band ; ' and it thiis con- 
cluded: — 

But the motto of Horace suits this person, we think, admirably — that is, 
semper avarue eget. The question now is, shall we get our instruments, or^hall 
we not? shall we continue a Temperance Band, or shall we not? shall we, must 
we (after all) be driven to give up our pledges^ or shall we continue Temperate, 
or xoT ? On your reply in the affirmative we still have reliance. 

The reader may not clearly comprehend the connection between the 
lOZ. and the pledge, or between the band and sobriety, but Father 
Mathew did ; and the answer was, of course, a second donation, but 
not forwarded through the medimn of the party whose * avaricious 
audacity ' was the occasion of the correspondence. 

His immediate attention was called, in the next, to a tremendous 
feud raging between two societies, which preferred equal claims to his 
acoeptanoe of an invitation to their respective rooms. But, unhappily 
for the innocent advocate of one of the rivals, and for the cause he 
pleaded, he added this fatal postscript, which he believed to be a 
clincher : — * And, your reverence, the Society must not omit to tell 
you^ that their band amuse the people by their music on every oo- 
caaion, and played Mr. O^Cofmell into town when he had his Repeal 
meeting here.'' 

Here is the joint production of man and wife, two servants, who 
evidently had a desire to fall into temptation with a free conscience, 
and whose plea for release is plausibly tirged. It is given exactly as 
it was written :— 

Dublin Jaly 23. 
BsvD Sm — ^1 beg leave to inform yott that this is the second time i hare wrote 
to you on this occasion and has Got no answer which makes my mind very aneasey 
it 15 in consequence of me and me wife takins the pledge from your Keverence 
for a few months Meteley to induce two frieni of ours to take it as the were 
Hving a terjr anhappy life all from drink and as the Would not take tbe pledge 
tmless we did we a greed to do so but neither Me or me wife never had any occa- 
non to do so only on their account as we always lived yery temperate an beVet 
took any drink to ii^'ure us Eather soul or body an as our friends is living a very 
liapy life Ever since Both me and me wife is determined to give up our pledge 
"but would not wish to do so till we would acquaint your Reverence and as I men- 
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tioned in the other letter that I sent to your Rev about a month agoe that it is 
not in Begard to drink But we feel a dread on our minds that we never felt before 
which makes us very aneasy an as we are both Servants an going from one place 
to another to earn our bread there is Great temtations Every where we goe it is 
for me wife she has confined herself to the house Ever since afraid of Gomg into 
any society lest any thing might attempt her She is not near so well in health 
as She was before an whether it is that is the occasion of it or not we canot say 
but she thinks it is as her mind is very aneasey But if we thought that it would 
make such an Impression on our minds as it has done or that there was any 
dififecuty in Giving it up we would never have taken it but as your R^v Said in 
the Boyal Eochange that any person after two or three months was at their own 
free will to Give it up if the wished So on them terms we took it for our friends 
Sake it is now better than three months an as we have made up our minds to give 
it up we beg of you in honor of God to leave us your Blessing we Eemain 
Most Revd Sir your very obt an humble Servants Mary an Abraham ♦ ♦ * * 

at Mr * ♦♦ * 
Carlisle Buildings dublin 
we wait most anxcious for your Revnce answer before we Give it up 

The following is thus comprehensively addressed : — 
To 

The very revd. theobald 
town 
Mathew of Cork or elsewhere. 

The writer is evidently bent on the recovery of his freedom, and 

resolves to be free, whether Father Mathew should give him pennission 

or not ; still, a liberative line from his reverence would be a triumph 

over the less formal deserters, who turned their back upon their flag, 

and did not lay down their arms and siurender their commission wi^ 

dignity, as this Wexford man desired to do : — 

Wexford, April 20th. 

Reverend Sir — I write thise few lines to you hopeing to find you in good As 
this leaves me at present thanks be to god for it, Dear Sir I Wrote thise few 
lines to you hopeing that your reverence Would be so kind as to take the pledge 
from nie, As i Would wish to give it up, Dear Sir it is not to become a Drunbud 
that i am going to give it up but as temtation is so great and that the greater 
part of people that has taken the pledge is after brak throug it and i Would Not 
W ish to break the pledge that way Without geting liberty to do so and i hope 
that your reverence Will be so kind as to take the pledge from me, and if yoa 
dont i Will break it> for my part i did Not want a pledge at all for i never was a 
drunkard at all Nor i Wont take any more glass of Sperrits or a pint of beer, so 
reverend sir i hope you will be So Kind as to grant me my request* 
So i remain your most obegant and humble Servant James * * * * 

Here is a very different kind of letter, which painfully illustrates 
those frequent and unhappy cases in which the husband or the wife^ 
the father or the mother, implored the interference of Father 
Mathew : — 

Very Rev. Dear Sir — ^With grief and sorrow I address you. My poor wife 
has ruined herself and me, and nearly brought disgrace on our darling children 
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by the unfortunate habit of drinking. It has gone on for a long time, and shame 
compelled me to keep it secret ; but it would be a crime to let it rest longer. She 
promised 'me this morning she would take the total abstinence pledge, but would 
not be induced to go over to you; in fact, she'is not able — she has brought herself 
to death's door with it. She has not been out of bed since Saturday last till this 
morning. You never did a greater act of charity than to call on her. She pro- 
mised me she would tell you all. — Very respectfully and gratefuUy, . 

The prescription in the following elaborate appejil to Father 
Mathew's finer feelings is too valuable to be lost. It will be seen, 
however, that the patient who may be inclined to adopt the prescrip- 
tion should take his medicine in a pious state of mind, as otherwise its 

efficacy might possibly be neutralised : — 

Ballyhooly, May ye 2nd. 
Very IIevd. Fatheb — Its with much pleasure I have to announce to you, that 
I am a Loyal member of Y'. Society, now, nearly Six Years. And During that 
time I not only kept from any kind Spirituous liquors, but in one of the Visits Y'. 
Very Revd. person, paid one of my Neighbouring Villages, I renewed my Pledge 
Against Any of the other Stuffs that I frequently Saw t-eetotallers make use of, 
Such as Soda, Peppermt. Ginger ale, cordial, lemonade, &c. &c., and all such 
things. I Entirely avoided them one, and all. I happened last winter, through 
Excessive labour, to Get a very heavy fit of Sickness, which both Emaciated, And 
Debilitated me, Very much. I had as good Nourishm* as Any Poor man in my 
Spere of life, could have. And all was not serving me. I was ordered by a friendly 
Neighbour of mine, to Brink, a large timibler of Punch, that would be hot, Strong, 
and Sweet, with a large lump of Butter melted on it, and take it sitting in my 
hid, before I'd Settle myself to Sleep, this was, in order to remove the Pains out 
of my bones, which at the Same time, I was very bad with, then, tho bad I was, 
I did not do it until I*d See more about it I got a Stick, And walked with its 
help, down to my Priests House, (for I considered leave was very light,) and told 
him all as I have here stated. And what he told me, was, to drink Some whey, 
that it was Very Good ; and that I, at that hour of the Night, or Even Season of 
the Year, had no more Getting of whey, nor anything to make whey of, than I 
had of Spanish wine, in the miserable Street of BaUyhooly, or its Vicinity. I 
then returned home, Not pleased at my Disappointm*. he feared, I suppose, that 
rd return to drink again at my Six Years end, like a Dog to his Vomit, but I do 
assure both him and You, that I'd do no such thing, but Sir, when I came buck 
fi?om my Priest, I acted my own Phjsician, I sent for a Noggin of Spirits, made 
punch of it, mixed my butter with it. And Drank it off, in God s name. And 
whether it was occasioned by I being in the latter end of my fit, or the Drinking 
of the punch I know not, but thank God, I slept that night very sound, perspired 
much, and was relieved next morning, And Since, this is a clear and true confes- 
sion. Now Sir, I took my pledge, July 19th 1839, And at that time, the No, was 
14,449. And my name is John 0' * * * *. All this you'll find in Y'. 
Book. Now, in consequence of age, hard labour, & fatigue and Dejection of 
Spirits, I'd want Some additional nourishm*. and I trust on this application Y'. 
revce. will be pleased to allow me Some two or three, Pints Glasses, tumblers, or 
Dandies, (not Cider) And I'll continue temperate, but not a teetotaller, otherwise 
if you dont com^y with this request, I'll Decently convey the tokens to Cork, 
but I'll never Drink, without your Permission, while I have them, I Expect 
an Afltoiative ansW. to this, by return of Post, I remain with every Possible 
mark of respect, And with all the ceremony of complem*^. Y'. veV""*, Very Obed*. 
Humble Serv*., a teetotaller yet, John 0' * * * * 
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The following is a strange epistle, and is given literallj as it wa£ 
written :— 

Ree^T) Sir, — I bog you will Look on a Foolish and Almost insane young 
Man the only thing I Reqeire from yoor Revde is a an Enterview for 10 Minutes 
as I dred Suciede and that I shall Gret yoor blessing to Protect or if not I Fear I 
will Full Fill the words of the Scriptuer that is to Say that I Shall Die as I have 
Lived For the Last 3 Months I am obed yoors 

Veery Humble Patrick » # * * 

Here is a joint resignation, most fonnally worded : — 

Wexford, August 10. 

Revd. Sib, — As our business requires us to take a little spirits occasionally 
we have come to the resolution of giving up the pledge — ^yours most respectfully 

Nicholas # * # * and 
Pat * * * * 
PS Please send an answer by return of Post to Mr. * .♦ * * at 
Jldr. # * • « Cqpji Market 

Wexford 

An anonymous corresi)ondent thus invites him to cover himself "vvith 

glory in a new mission : — 

Dublin: Xov. 19th. 

SiE, — I beg to be excused for sending you the letters of Ronge, which have 
been lately published in this city. You ought Seriously to inquire in pour dosei, 
where you are not so likely to be led away by the breath of popular applause, 
whether if you can in your conscience support the corruptions denounced bj 
Eonge, or whether you can in silence look on while others practise such delusions 
on the people. The movement of Ronge has penetrated the whole of Germany— 
the Papal power is shaken to its centre, and if you look to the first article in the 
last Quarterly Review ^ you will perceive that France is ready for a similar 
movement, and that it will shortly break out in an open way, as it has done in 
Germany. ****#*■# «* 

Take a bold step) follow the noble example of Ronge, and disabuse the people's 
minds of their false notions, you would be followed by so large a party that in 
one year Ireland would become as beautiful and prosperous as any other part of 
the empire, instead of being pointed at as the land of blood and murder. If jot 
delay, there is no doubt that in a year or two the work will be done without yon; 
but it may fall into the hands of those who may teach infidelity instead of 
religion. I am with great respect 

a Sincere Well-wisher to my Country. 

The land agent of a well-known gentleman writes an urgent letter, 
imploring Father Mathew to use his influence with an overholding 
tenant, to give up a dwelling-house belonging to the agent, * without,' 
as the writer continues, * putting me to the cost, trouble, and incon- 
venience of seeking the possession from, a court of law.' 

One would be inclined to say, from the samples given, that Father 
Mathew's correspondence occupied no small portion of his time and 
attention. 

From necessity, he was compelled to devote to hard work those 
hours which, in justice to himself, ought to be more properly devoted 
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to sleep; but he also availed himself of any favotirable moment, 
during tlie day, to pay off some instalment of his accumulated debt 
to his correspondents. He was free from interruption during the 
silent hours of night, whereas during the day he was liable to be in- 
terfered with by his domestic tyrant — ^his servant John. The attach- 
ment of this austere servitor, however gratifying to his master's self- 
love, assumed, very frequently, most inconvenient opportunities for its 
manifestation. Thus, while Father Mathew was at work at his ink- 
spattered desk, the floor covered with the results of his precious la- 
bours, John would take a fit of troublesome cleanliness ; and, after 
elaborately flapping the more prominent features of Lord Morpeth's 
bust with a duster, proceed to remove ideal specks and imaginary 
stains from the sideboard or the table ; and after he had satisfactorily 
performed this important task, he would then direct his best energies 
to the picture-frames, reserving his special solicitude for the works of 
high art in worsted, for the merits of which he entertained an exalted 
opinion. Gradually would John invade the neighbourhood of the 
desk, and even crumple beneath his feet the leaves of manuscript 
which, after having hastily dashed them off, his master had thrown 
upon the ground. If he dared, John would have submitted the ink- 
bottle to a general cleansing, and given the desk itself a comprehen- 
sive wipe of his duster ; but his audacity was usually limited to 
abortive efforts at opening a conversation respecting the habits and 
customs of the EngHsh aristocracy, and the innovations lately adopted 
in the science of laying the dinner-cloth in grand houses. Now, 
Father Mathew was a man of exemplary patience, and could, without 
murmur, endure as much as most men ; but to be thus interrupted, 
perhaps in the middle of a subject of great moment, and to feel his 
coat subjected to an elaborate dusting process as he was commencing 
a new paragraph, or rounding a sentence with grace, was sometliing 
beyond the limit of mortal endurance. And just as John had reached 
this point, his master would start from his chair, and, looking down 
at tiie startled ciilprit, who now feared he had been pushing matters 
too fer, would hurl this awftd threat at his domestic — * John, if you 
continue to go on in this dreadful way, / declare I must leave the 
house I * This tremendous threat never failed in its effect ; and 
John invariably hid himself for a time in the darkest recess of his 
pantry. 
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CHAPTEK XXII. 

Father Mathew's pecuniary Liabilities — His Unhappiness — The Medal 
Delusion — His Arrest^ — Items of Expenditure — ^Vindicatory Statement 
— How the Money went — Silver Medals — ^The enduring Memorial— 
An edifying Balance-sheet — ^Valuable Testimonies — The Soldier's 
Gratitude. 

There was, however, a trouble far less difficult to bear then the pres- 
sure of hard work, or the intrusion of a favourite and indulged 
domestic ; that trouble arose from the daily increasing amount of his 
pecuniary liabilities. At times, the shadow of debt darkened the very 
sunlight, and haunted him like a spectre in his solitude. There was 
a period, yet to come, when the tyranny of the ever present idea of 
his obligations became insupportable, and crtished him to the earth ; 
but, though in his fifty-third year, in the year 1854, he still possessed 
the physical energy and vigour of ordinaiy men of thirty-five or forty, 
and the tone and strength of his mind were yet imimpaired. He 
could, therefore, better resist a painful impression at this period ot 
his life than in half a dozen years after, when his constitution had re- 
ceived many severe shocks. Still the slavery of debt could not hut 
have been keenly felt at any time, or under any circumstances, hy a 
man of his extreme sensibility and high notions of personal honour. 
Tliere was also an additional bitterness imparted to this sufficiently 
bitter feeling — ^this arose from imputations as unjust as tliey were 
galling. 

At tlie very moment when his liabilities amoimted to a sum of 
7,000/., it was asserted that he was in the possession of enormous 
wealth, and that he had enriched tlie very family whom his mission 
had almost impoverished. If the writers of these stupid cahunnies 
could have known how they were wounding that sensitive heart — liov 
they were rendering his nights wakeful and his days unhappy, by their 
monstrous accusations, it is only fair to believe they never would have 
made them. 

At a festive meeting in Cork, held on the evening of St. Stephen's 
day, the bitterness of his soul found vent in these moiu-nliil words :— 
* Although your excellent chairman has wished me the enjoyment of 
many happy days, I must say I enjoy very few moments of happiness. 
My heart is eaten up hy care and solicitude of every kind,^ These 
words fell upon that joyous assembly, consisting mostly of the young 
and the light-hetu'ted, with an inexpressibly saddening effect, and a 
nuirmur of sympathy evinced the feeling which they had awakened in 
every breast. 
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The calumny against him was based upon the wildest assumption. 
Because Father Mathew had administered the pledge to so many 
millions of persons, therefore he had sold so many millions of medals, 
and therefore he had received 50,000/. for every million of followers ; 
and further, that if he had given the pledge to only three millions of 
persons, he had sold three millions of medals, and received 150,000/. 
If he had given the pledge to four millions of persons, of course he 
had received 200,000/. ! This was actually put forward in one of the 
most influential of the Irish newspapers ; and the Avriter even went the 
length of asserting, that if this number of medals were 7iot sold, and 
tliis amoimt of money not received, the alleged number of followers was 
a gross delusion. The whole thing was based upon the utterly ground- 
less supposition, that everyone who took the pledge also purchased a 
medal ; w^hereas not more than one in ten, if so many, of those who did 
the one also did the other. Even if they had the inclination to pur- 
chase the medal, tliey were too poor to do so. Father Mathew's chief 
success was amongst the humblest classes in tlie comnmnity ; and at 
the very time when this imputation was made, it was admitted, on 
official authority, that tliere were two millions and a half of people in 
Ireland little above the condition of absolute destitution. Few medals 
were purchased by this class ; and yet, happily, to a large extent, they 
had taken the pledge, and tliereby preserved themselves irom deeper 
misery. 

Father Mathew's arrest, while publicly administering the pledge in 
Dublin, rudely dissipated the belief enter tinned by tliose who accused 
him of the possession of fabulous wealth. He was arrested for the 
halnnce of an account due to a medal manufacturer ; and the bailiff to 
whom the duty was entrusted knelt down among the crowd, asked his 
blessing, and then quietly sliowed him tlie writ ! It may be mentioned, 
as an instance of Father Mathew's presence of mind, that he did not falter 
even for an instant, but continued to administer the pledge, as if notliing 
had happened. This self-possession was fortunate lor the bailiff, whom 
not even the temperance leader could have saved, had that treachery 
been made known at the moment. This painful circumstance dissi- 
pated calumny and slander into thin air ; but it also aroused the live- 
liest sympatliy throughout the country, and galvanised into activity 
those who had l)een ttdking of a colossal bust, or some such other * tes- 
timonial,' as a fitting type of the nation's gratitude to its great bene- 
factor. People tlien began to consider that it was far more wise to 
free Father Mathew from his embarrassments than to carve his effigy in 
stone or marble, and to enable him to prosecute his work rather than 
erect some benevolent institution in his name. And the more the 
question of liow to act, and what to do, came to l>e discussed, the more 
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honouring was the result to the character of one of the most disinte- 
rested and generous of men. 

How his liabilities grew upon him was now a matter of easy expla- 
nation. The readers of these pages have already seen sufficient to 
satisfy their minds upon the subject ; but a few additional particidara 
may not be here out of place. 

This fiict should be distinctly borne in mind-— namely, that upon 
one man, and upon one man alone, rested the responsibility of one of 
the most remarkable movements, and the support of one of the most 
extensive organisations, of modem times. Father Mathew was the 
centre of all, the one on whom the success or feilure of the movement 
and the stability of the entire structure, depended. Without Father 
Mathew, the movement would never have been what it was ; deprived 
of his exertions, his labours, his zeal, his self-sacrifice, his mumficent 
liberality, it could not have progressed as it did. "We may see a de- 
partment of state exclusively engaged in undertakings less onerous, 
and with details less complicated or extended, than were involved in 
the mission to which Father Mathew voluntarily devoted his energies. 
What we witness every day done by large and well-endowed associa- 
tions, witli numerous and highly-paid officials, and a thoroughly effi- 
cient staff, Father Mathew undertook and accomplished single-handed. 
He had to provide and pay a sufficient staff; to print and disseminate 
handbills, tracts, and placards; to aid in the establishing of tempe- 
rance reading-rooms, and the formation of temperance bands ; to prevent 
local societies from falling into decay, and to supply funds towards 
their revival ; to defray the principal expenses attendant on those de- 
monstrations which were considered necessary as an example or an 
incentive ; to meet the heavy charges for travelling with one or more 
attendants, and for hotels ; to contribute the most generously to the 
charities whose claims he was invited to advocate ; in fine, to satisfy 
the demands hourly made upon his compassion or his generosity, and 
which were of necessity multiplied in consequence of the very nature 
of his mission, and the prominence of the position it entailed. 

Thus, for instance, he was in debt to the amount of 1,500Z. before 
he made a single visit to any part of the country, or left the city of 
Cork, the first scene of his mission, even for a day. As we have de- 
scribed in the appropriate place, poor people came to him daily in 
great numbers, not merely from the surrounding country or the ad- 
joining counties, but even from remote districts of Ireland, to receive 
the pledge at his hands ; and he would as soon have thought of turning 
away a penitent unshrived from his confessional as of not relieving the 
wants of a weary and foot-sore pilgrim, who had walked forty or fifty 
miles with an intention that excited his gratitude almost as much as it 
did his sympathy. The amoimt of his debt at that time — ^in the year 
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1839—- does not in any way represent the sums so distributed ; for 
Father Mathew was then in the receipt of a considerable income, the 
result of hia popularity as a clergyman ; and this income he dispensed 
T^iiolly in charity of one form or another. 
His printing accoimt, from the commencement of the movement in 

. April 1838, to the summer o 1844, amounted to 3,00OZ. The average 
charge for this indispensable outlay was from 8/. to lOZ. a week. It is 
scarcely necessary to defend the good policy of this item of expenditure, 
which has its like in every movement, association, and organisation, of 
whatever nature or character. If a remarkable testimony were borne 

' to the value of temperance, either by speech or by letter, it was im- 
mediately published by Father Mathew. In the evidence which he 
gave for Charles Gavan Duffjr, on his trial in Dublin, in the early part 

. of 1849, he mentioned that he had struck off 30,000 copies of a speech 
which Mr. Duffy had made in Newry in the year 1841 ; a fact which 
shows the importance attached by Father Mathew to whatever tended 
to promote the cause of temperance. 

We do not require to go through the other items of expenditure, to 
prove how inevitably they arose out of the circumstances in which he 
was placed. 

The idea of selling medals did not originate with Father Mathew. 
The practice was introduced into Ireland by a temperance lecturer 
from England— John Hockins, known popularly as * the Birmingham 
Blacksmith.' This person brought a quantity of medals with him 
from Birmingham, and profitably disposed of them to tlie Irisli tee- 
totallers. His example was followed, on his own accoimt, by James 
McKenna, the first secretary to tlie society, who was subsequently 
taken into Father Mathew's service in the same capacity. 

At a meeting held in Westminster, in August 1843, Fatlier Mathew 
referred to the origin of his sale of mediils : — » 

It has again been asked, what becomes of the monpy paid for medals ? I have 
answered such questions over and over again, and .am sorry that I feel it to be an 
act of justice to myself to repeat it. For a long while after I commenced ad- 
ministering the pledge of total abstinence, I did not sell medals at all, but 
presented them gratuitously to everyone who took the pledge. At length my 
secretary informed me that I was 5,000/. in debt, and most earnestly requested 
permission to sell the medals. After a little consideration I acceded to that 
request ; hut I can assure the meeting, that since I have been in this country, the 
amount I have received for medals has not half paid the expenses attendant on my 
mission. I have never received money from anyone for my own benefit, and 
never will. Only this day a lady at Hammersmith begged of me to accept A 
considerable sum towards my expenses, but I have declined its acceptance, and 
sent it back. It is painful to me thus to he obliged to vindicate myself, and I 
hope I shall not again he called upon to do so. 

The absurd notion that every person who took the pledge also pur- 
chased a medal is thus disposed of in Father Mathew's voids, spoken 
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in Dublin in June 1842, and frequently repeated in subsequent 
years : — 

I deny, in the strongest terms, that I am, as it is alleged by certain parties, 
making money of cards and medals, and I declare that I am a poorer man t\a» 
day than the first da^' I gave the pledge ; for out of several thousands who take tkr 
pledge, not as many hundreds take a card or niedaJ, so that the allegation is 
totally false. This is a fact well known in Cork and elsewhere ; for, if I haTC 
any money, I give it to feed the hnngry, and clothe the naked. 

Not only is it tlie fact that not more than one in ten — if so many — 
purchased a card and medal, but that Father Mathew distributed the 
medals with a profusion which his secretaries regarded Jis reckless. 
Thus, up to the time when his difficulties became publicly known, he 
had given upwards of 100,000 medals to the children of the schook 
throughout the country. From policemen, soldiers, and emigrants, he 
never received payment for them ; and no poor person ever asked for 
a medal in vain. Nay, he has been frequently known to arrest the 
hand even of a comfortable farmer, when he Avas about to pay the 
person who had the sale of the medals, and say — * No, my dear, you 
shall not pay — it is not your money I want, it is yourself. Take the 
medals for yourself, and your wife and daughter ; all I ask you is to 
be &ithful to the cause.' 

The accusation of his making money of this traffic was a soiuxje of 
constant bitterness to a man of his proud and sensitive nature. He 
writhed imder it as imder a lash. To be accused of interested and 
selfish motives in tlie promotion of a cause which, wliile it benefited 
many, injured not a few, was torture to his mind ; and the very dis- 
regard of money which he constimtly exhibited might, in many 
instances, have been influenced by the sting of the tiuints levelled 
against him either in ignonmce or in malice. 

These accusiitions were likewise a source of pain to his friends, by 
whom his character was thoroughly understood, and to whom his fair 
fame was as dear as their own. 

An important meeting was held in Cork, in November 1844, with 
the view to orgsmise some effective means of relieving Father Mathew 
from the pressure of Ids embamissments ; and at that meeting the 
writer of this biography, who from his boyhood had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of the good man*s friendship, was personally authorised by 
him — indeed requested — to make a statement of the causes of his 
embarrdssments, and in vindication of the charge of having realised a 
fortune by the sale of medals. A passage from that statement, made 
with the smction of Father Mathew, and upon inforiuation principally 
derived from the same source, may tend to throw further light on this 
medal delusion : — 

Permit me to tell you a few more facts about medals, and prove to you that 
even where there was sale, there was no corresponding return, and therefore no 
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profit. Wlien the desire to obtiiin them was most general, Father Mathew received 
orders from Tarious parts of the country for thousands and thousands of medals ; 
which medals were sent, and sold or distributed, but for which medals Father 
Mathew never received a shilling. This I have from the lips of Father Mathew. 
I impute nothing to the secretaries or patrons of the societies from whom no return 
was given ; it may have been from neglect, apathy, or forgetfulness, that all the 
medals ordered were not sold, or that the persons who received them were not 
themselves paid for them ; but it is ceiliain that hundreds of thousands of medals 
have not been accounted for. I give you one fact, which may in some mea.sure 
account for this non-return. A few days ago, Father Mathew received back 
two boxes, containing 1,400 of the ordinary medals, and 20 of the silver. They 
had been onJered, but forgotten ; and it was not until the present excitement had 
awakened the recollection of the party who had ordered them, that they were 
thought of. How many such 1,400 medals, how many sucli 20 silver medails, may 
we not suppose are now lying forgotten, without recompense or benefit to Fatlier 
Mathew ? It is also a notorious fact, that in many parts of the country Father 
Mathew could not sell his medals, even to the smallest amount, and for this suf- 
ficient reason — that the patrons of societies in these districts had themselves 
ordered medals, exactly similar to those issued by Father Mathew, from the 
manufacturers in Birmingham, and had, of course, disposed of them for the ad- 
vantage of their peculiar society. ..... 

A f«w evenings since, I with other gentlemen whom I now see around me, at- 
tended a meeting in a small room in Market Street. I there alluded to the fact 
that Father Mathew had presented silver medals to a large amount, to persons 
who belonged to his society, and I said that the large medal which I exhibited 
had cost the sum of fourteen shillings. Its real value is not more than six 
shillings; but at first the sum charged by the manufacturers was fourteen 
shillings. In that small room, in which there were not above thirty or forty 
persons assembled, there were as many as twenty who had received similar medals 
of silver from Father Mathew. 

Extracts might be multiplied to disprove the charge of money making, 

and to exhibit the manner in which whatever profit was received was 

afterwards expended. A very few will suffice lor an illustnition. In 

the * Belfast Vindicator ' ofVFebniary 1842, we find tKis paragraph : — 

An error prevails respecting the amount of money received for medals. Of 
the thousands enrolled many had been previously supplied with medals, and 
were satisfied to receive them from the hands of Father Mathew. To all why 
intimated^ in iJte Ttiost distant manner , their inability to purchase (and the 
numbers were very considert^ile)^ he instantly gave aratis the requisite quantity. 
Ho not only gave 40/. to the Rev. D. Murphy, F.P., MoiRi, and 15/. to Mr. Duffy, 
for the teetotal library, Imtajrpearcd to matiy incmisiderate in the extent of charity 
to mendicants^ who uniformly resort to such scenes some true objects of relief, 
some practised impostors. 

In the same paper it was stated that a number of children of the 
National Schools took the pledge, and that Father Mathew gave 100 
medals to the teachers for them. 

Tliesame month, a correspondent of the * Limerick Chronicle,' writing 
from Kilnisli, adds this postscript to his letter: — * Although Father 
Alathew gave an immense snm before, he now gave 5/. for the poor of 
the town, and 21. to compliment the little band.' 
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Another paper mentions, in the same year, a contribution of 20/. to 
the Catholic church at Miltown Malbay, and various sums of money 
distributed in the surrounding parishes. 

Father Mathew's outlay for silver medals was considerable, and 
without any return worth noticing. As a rule, these medals were 
presented, not piu-chased. In his memorable visit to Maynooth, in 
1840, he distributed medals of this material to tlie value of 200/. ; and 
at the date of the appeal made for him in 1844 he had presented to his 
followers in the United Kingdom silver medals for which he had paid 
the sum of 1,500/. The amount paid by him for this class of medala 
up to the year 1851 was more than double that smn. 

The reader, who remembers the great meeting held in the Theatre 
in Dublin in January 1 843, may be curious to know what became of 
the fund raised on that occasion. Mr. Purcell, in a letter published 
in October 1844, makes tliis extraordinary statement : — * Not one- 
twentieth of the grand folks who signed the requisition paid a ferthing.' 
This is not over-creditable to the * grand folks ; ' but it may be feirly 
assumed that many of them atoned for their forgetftilness by contri- 
buting to the fund raised subsequently with a more practical object. 
As for the ' public and enduring testimonial ' itself, it eventuated in 
something very much approaching to a job. If public opinion had 
not coerced even a tardy winding-up of this grand result of a grand 
demonstration, which haid been sanctioned and assisted by the highest 
aristocracy in the land> the balance in hand would have been small 
indeed. As it was, the difference between expenditure and balance 
was rather fractional in its amount, as the following edifying and 
instructive balance-sheet will fully display 
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' That a man of sanguine temperament should have expected much 
from a movement commenced imder such auspices, and with such 
parade, is only natural. Father Mathew imagined that the sum to be 
then raised would have been so great as, after erecting a statue or 
other memorial, to have left a large balance, which he could apply to 
the further promotion as well as permanence of the cause. But the 
balance-sheet we have given will suggest how grievous must have been 
his disappointment at the reality, which was indeed a most lame and 
impotent conclusion to so grand a beginning. 

The meeting in Cork was held on the 11th of November 1844 ; and 
in a few days after the statements there made. Father Mathew was 
gratified at recei^dng, both in the public press, and through private 
communications, expressions of sympathy and respect, togetlier with 
liberal offers of a^istance. 

* Punch ' had the following characteristic bit in its racy pages : — 

Now, Mathew the martyr brought his fortune into the market to buy up vice ; 
to bribe wretchedness into comfort ; to purchase, with ready money, crime and 
passion, that he might destroy them. He has laid out all his means, that he 
might make temperance alluring to an impulsive, whisky-loving people; ho 
counts Ms tens of thousands of proselytes, and then, taking his purse, he counts 
nothing. He has triumphed, but he is a beggar. Taught by his temperance 
lessons, the peasant and artificer —aye, thousands of them — have made their 
homes more worthy of human creatures, and the teacher himself is shown the 
way to a gaol. Mathew is arrested for the price of the medals with which he 
decorated his army of converts — ^we know few orders, home or foreign, more 
honourable, if sincerely worn — and, unless Ireland arise as one man, the reward 
of the great preacher is the county prison. 

From numerous letters addressed to Father Mathew at this time — 
November 1844 — ^two may be selected. They are valuable as testi- 
monies, but in a different way. The first is from Dr. Lyon Playfair : — 

Royal InstitutioUi Manchester: Nov. 16, 1844. 
Very Eev. Sir — I beg to enclose a small sum towards the subscription for 
defraying the expenses which you have incurred in promotion of the temperance 
movement. I am not a member of a Temperance Association : but I have had 
so many opportunities, as one of Her Majesty's Health of Town Commissioners, 
of seeing the great moral as well as sanitary effects which appear in certain dis- 
tricts af&r your visits, that I cannot refrain from offering my mite, as an indica- 
tion of my respect for your character, hoping at the same time that you will not 
measure my esteem for you by the small value of the gift.^-I have the honour to 
be, Very Rev, Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Lyon Playfair, 

The second is from a priest who is long since numbered with the 
dead, but who was one of the most distinguished ornaments of the 
Catholic Church of Ireland. As handsome in person as he was digni- 
fied in manner. Father Justin M^Namara combined in a singular 
manner talents of the highest order with strong good sense and practical 
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wisdom. He was as remarkable for his eloquence as a preacher asfoi* 
the indomitable energy with which he discharged the duties of his 
ministry. His testimony is the more valuable, as for the greater part 
of his life he had performed the duties of a working curate in the 
parish of SS. Peter and Paul, in the city of Cork, and had been brought 
into daily contact with his friend Father Mathew. Father Justin had 
been for some years parish priest of Kinsale, and one of the vicars of 
the diocese of Cork. The letter bears date November 28 : — 

I always considered it cniel and unjust that you, dear Sir, should have been 
burdened with the enormous expense necessarily attendant on an undertaking of 
such vast extent and magnitude, for its machinery should have been worked out 
from the beginning by benevolent funds, not by your individual resources. I 
long anticipated that you coidd not continue to sustain such an immense, unequal 
pressure, and I therefore regard our present interference in your affiiirs as an 
honest repayment of a debt you incurred on the part of the public, obviously for 
the beneficial interest of all, and also, I may say, as the recognised agent of 
every man that loves his country, and feels a concern for the moral and social 
improvement of her people. 

One happy result from the unavoidable exposure of your circumstances is the 
decisive evidence it affords to all, even to your captious enemies, that you never 
trafficked in temperance, or engaged in such a glorious cause for any selfish, 
lucrative, or unworthy motive. I trust you will be placed, by the gratitude of the 
empire, in an independent position, not for any advantage to yourself, but that 
being freed from pecuniary difficulties you may be enabled in future to consecrate 
all your undivided energies to the great apostleship to which you have been so 
providentially deputed. Kinsale is a locality that, equally with a thousand 
others, owes you many obligations, which its parish priest and people will hold in 
lasting and grateful remembrance. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

Justin F. M'Xahaba. 
To the Very Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

A most gratifying testimony was borne to Father Mathew by Lord 
John (nOw Earl) Eussell, at a meeting held in Exeter Hall on the 19tli 
December in the same year. This speech was in the highest degree 
creditable to the noble lord, who spoke as follows : — 

To make a great impression upon a whole nation — to bring them at once from 
a habit in which they were too apt to indulge, to the practice of those virtues by 
which their domestic happiness may be increased, and their moral and religions 
conduct improved, must, I say, have called for no ordinary diligence ; no common 
exertions would have sufficed for such an object. But we all know the extra- 
ordinary eloquence, the untiring energy, the disinterested forgetfulness of all 
selfish objects, which did enable Mr. IVIathew to accomplish this moral miracle, 
and, by his exertions, to effect a change in Ireland which was surprising to the 
whole civilised world. But, gentlemen, although Mr. Mathew was endowed with 
this zeal and energy, and although he felt it as a great reward to be able to 
effect such a change in the conduct of his countrymen, unhappily he did not ac- 
company his coiu'se with that prudence which a person whose soul and heart 
were less engaged in the cause might have been able to follow. Hence his diffi- 
culties ; and let me assure you that, from all the inquiries which I liave made, 
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the stories that have been circulated as to any wealth amassed by Mr. Mathew, 
or anyoiie belonging to him, of immense sums being poured into his hands, are 
entirely without foundation. In numbers of cases — when I say numbers, I believe 
that in hundreds and thousands of instances — the medals obtained by persons 
who took the pledge were given gratuitously by Mr. Mathew to those who received 
it. In many other instances nothing was received whatever, and no medal was 
carried by those who took the pledge. Mr. Mathew also became involved in ex- 
pense by the journeys which he made in promoting the cause which he had so 
much at heart, and by the career in which he engaged with a zeal and enthusiasm 
with which worldly prudence was not compatible. What, then, should be the 
conduct of that country to which he belongs, and of this country, which is closely 
and, I trust, perpetually united with it ? What should be our conduct, but that, 
if we have not shared in this merit — if we have not undergone the fatigues which 
he has endured — if we have not achieved that great moral victory which lather 
Mathew has obtained, we should at least have the satisfaction of contributing 
something to his success by relieving him from some of his present difficulties, 
and enabling him to start afresh in his most glorious career ? The fact is, a man 
oppressed by pecuniary difficulties and embarrassments cannot persevere in such 
a career with that vigour and that disregard of worldly considerations which he 
would be able to evince if relieved from his incumbrances, first by the generosity 
of the people of Ireland, and afterwards by his countrymen in England. I say, 
therefore, let us embrace this opporlimity of being sharers in the glory of Father 
Mathew, by contributing in this country, and in the sister country, to promote 
the cause of temperance ; and let us have the satisfaction of thinking that we hare 
done something that will be grateful in the eyes both of God and of man. 

At the special request of the Cork Committee, the autlaorised state- 
ment m^ide by the writer of these pages, at the meeting of the 11th of 
November, was published for circulation in a pamphlet form : and as 
the preface, which was appended to it, expressed what the friends of 
Father Mathew felt as to the disposal of the funds which were certsiin 
to be raised in response to the appeal originating in the Cork meeting, 
it may not be out of place to quote from it the following extract : — 

The Cork Committee are in possession of Mr. MatheVs entire confidence, and 
are actuated only by two grand motives— a wish to relieve, him from his present 
difficulties, and an earnest desire to advance and render permanent the temperance 
reform. 

To effect the fu^st object^ in tlie best manner, they wish that all persons who 
are anxious to subscribe towards the present fund should forward their sub- 
scRTPTioxs DIRECT TO CoRK, either to their Treasurers — the Mayor and Aldemian 
Thomas Lyons ; or, if i^ersons should prefer it, to Father IVIathew himself. 
Every sum received by either party shall be acknowledged in the public prints ; 
and, if received by one or other of the Treasurers, immediately handed over to 
Father Mathew, who, the Committee rightly think, is the only one who should 
have the disposal of the funds for an object so peculiar and so delicate. 

Then, as to the surplus — the large surplus— which they confidently hope may 
remain after discharging all the pecuniary obligations of Father Mathew, they 
are also of opinion that, as no man is so well acquainted with the working of the 
temperance movement as its successful leader, he alone should be entrusted with 
the funds placed at his disposal by the gratitude and wisdom of the nation. 

The Committee arc well aware that no movement, and more particularly a vast 
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one, can be carried on \nthout a liberal command of money upon Uie part of him 
who leads or directs it ; and while they are anxious to place die pecnniary means 
of carrying on the temperance reformation in the hands of its illnstrions Apostle, 
they would jealously guard him from even the semblance of control— which the 
entrusting of the funds to other hands, in trusteeship or otherwise, would un- 
doubtedly be. They have unlimited confidence in the wisdom and prudence of 
Father Mathew, being satisfied that whatever funds are placed at his disposal by 
the nation, will be expended for the benefit of the nation. They, above aU. thingti, 
repudiate the notion of any body of men attempting to fetter the movements, or 
oontrol the disbursements, of <?ne who must be free to be powerful, and liberal to 
be useful. 

V 

Father Mathew, though not caring for the possession of money on 
his own account, appreciated its value as a means of prosecuting his 
great work ; and he was naturally disappointed at not having been 
left by Lady Elizabeth the large legacy which, on several occasions, 
she had expressed her intention of bequeathing to him. Between Lady 
Elizabeth and the priest the most affectionate relations subsisted tlirougn 
life. The love which she lavished on her little protege^ the engaging 
child, she never withdrew from the man. She was proud of his fame, 
and of the veneration in which he was held by all classes of his coun- 
trymen; and so far as she could promote the cause by personal 
encouragement, and the influence of her position, she cheerfiilly did, 
as much, indeed, to afford pleasure to her * good Toby/ as to assist a 
great and useftil work. Lady Elizabeth was not eminent as a letter 
writer, though she continued to keep up a rather extensive correspond- 
ence with her friends. Several of her letters, yeUow with time, He 
before me. Some are addressed to Father Mathew himself, and others, 
thou^ written to third persons, are fuU of allusions to him. The few 
extracts given are only valuable as indications of the interest which 
the early protectress of * little Toby ' took in the great work of the 
moral reformer of the age, and of the affection which nearly half a 
century had not power to weaken. Thus her ladyship writes to a 
friend :— 

The dear Viscount * leaves rac to-morrow. Mr. E stays some time 

longer. I gave a great teetotal party on St. Stephen's day, to three hundred 
teetotallers. They danced until seven in the morning, and I ^ve them plenty of 
beef, cakes, apples, tea, coffee, lemonade, &c. &c. 

I had yesterday three priests to dine with me — Dr. , Mr. — — , and 

Father Mathew. 

I went to Tipperary to hear Father Mathew preach. He preached most beaa- 
tifully, and he gave the pledge to 14,000 persons. 

Alluding to a subsequent visit from Father Mathew, Lady EHaibeth 
announces that * Toby Mathew is to dine with me on that day.' 

Her ladyship could evidently do a little speech-making on her ovfn 
accoimt, for she tells lier friend, * I am going on St. Patrick's day to 

* Viscount de Chabot, the present possessor of the LlandaflF property. 
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give a great tea party to the teetotallers, and I am going to give them 
a fine speech. I expect the great man (Father Mathew) here in a few 
days.' 

The mode of designating her distinguished namesake was, as may 
be seen, rather varied. Thus ishe says, * Lord Glengall gave a great 
party in compliment to Father Toby, who dined at the castle;' and 
she winds up another letter with, ' We expect our good Toby in a few 
days here.' 

Lady Elizabeth had always given Father Mathew to understand 
tiiat she would provide for him in her will ; and this assurance slie 
repeated witliin a day of her death, which was quite unexpected. She, 
thought she had time enough to carry her intention into effect, but it 
was fated to be otherwise. The day before her sudden death, which 
occurred in Dublin, she was accompanied by lier beloved friend to 
have her likeness taken, and it was he who selected the bonnet 
in which she was to sit for her picture. ' You ^vill see, Toby,' said 
she to him that very day, ' that 1 have not forgotten you, and that I 
have kept my word.' To each of Father Mathew's sisters — ^Mrs. 
Dtmbar and Mrs. Hackett — to whom she was much devoted, she left 
the sum of 1,200Z. ; but the as many thousands which she had allowed 
their brother to believe was to be his share, never came to him or his 
family. The disappointment which he naturally felt was not on his 
o^vn account. He had no reason to suspect that the oft-repeated 
promise was not to be realised ; and when incurring debts, solely 
with a view to promote the temperance cause, he, not unfairly, had in 
his mind the certainty of receiving a large legacy at one time or 
other. Eeferring to this disappointment, in many years after, he said, 
* If I had to begin life over again, and to go through what I have 
done, I never would depend on the promise or expectation of a 
l^acy.' 

Father Mathew's embarrassments were now for the moment wiped 
out ;* but, as the reader will see, new and more pressing claims were 
created, mainly by that great national calamity, in the presence of 
which prudence and calculation would have been, at least in his eyes, 
a crime against humanity* We must not, however, anticipate. The 
sad story of the Irish Famine is yet to be touched upon, not told, in 
these pages. The pen of the historian is required to picture for pos- 
terity the ayrfiil horrors of that period, wliich indeed tried the souls of 
men, but out of which the feme of Theobald Mathew came purer and 
brighter, glowing, as it were, with a holier lustre. 

* It would be impossible to do adequate justice to the generous zeal of Father 
Mathew's very many English friends, -who came so promptly to his relief in the hour 
of his greatest difficulty. Indeed, any attempt on my part to do so would appear 
partial) as many names should of necessity be omitted in the enumeration. But there 
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The Parish Priest of Blarney — The Water-party at Blarney — ^Father 
Mat's ingenious Device — The Antiquaries — The Ogham Valentine— 
Death basy with the Antiquaries— Killarney — Fidelity of the Boatmen. 

The two most remarkable meetings attended by Father Mathew during 
the year 1844 were held in the parish of Blarney, and amidst the 
matchless beauty of Killarney. To mention Bhimey, and not to refer 
to its fiimous parish priest, the Rev. Matthew Horgan, or * Father Mat,' 
as he delighted to be styled, wordd be a treason to friendship ; tor the 
writer knew and loved the simple-minded priest, and stood by his 
grave in the humble parish chapel imtil his coffin was covered with 
die sacred mould. 

Feather Mat, whose name was knoAvn to every Irish scholar of Ae 
three kingdoms, was as homely in his appearance as he was simple and 
kindly in his mamier. Innocent as a child in the ways and wiles of 
the world, he was also as credulous in his guileless vanity. He regarded 
himself as the highest authority on all questions appertaining to the 
science of agriculture, and, "without disparagement of any other nian, 
he held himself to be possessed of a more thorough and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the principles of architecture, sacred as well as 
secular, ancient as well as modem, than any architect of any age or 
country. He was as conversant ^vith the Cyclopean as with the Greek 
and Roman styles— with the fire-pillars of the Persians, as witli the 
cavern temples of the F]gyi>tians. From various styles he derived a 
new order of his o\m, which might be termed Horganian. Father 
Mat was not content with being a theorist ; he was a practical propa- 
gandist as well. As ready to superintend die erection of a cadiednil 
as the building of a school-house, he was ever on the look-out for die 
opportunity of imdertaking one of those great works, through wliich 
the name and fame of the erudite and accomplished Pastor of Blamej 
were to be transmitted to future ages. I cannot pretend to say how 
many are the now existing proofs of the architectural genius of Father 
Mat ; but there is, still extant,* a church which he was permitted to 
adorn externally, by the addition of an excrescence, partly of the 

is one name that eminenlly deserves mention,— that of the Rev. Thomas Hincks,nov 
of Leeds, who, throufch the colnmns of the * Inquirer ' — the well-known or^an of the 
Unitarian body — rendered most important services to his beloved friend, the Apostle 
of Temperance. To the * Inquirer belongs, in a great degree, the merit of origioat- 
in;!^ the movement made to rescac Father Mathew from the embarrassment and 
humiliation of debt 

* Happily, the entire structure is doomed. Ere long, a noble church will be erected 
on its site, ' 
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nature of a tower, and partly of a spire, which has scarcely its equal 
in the world for elaborate incongruity and perplexing novelty. It is 
one of those marvellous works which bewilder the mind. Of this 
sublime eiFort of his inventive genius Father Mat would speak with 
intense enthusiasm ; but it was on another work — his Hound Tower- 
that he proudly rested his claim to the imperishable gratitude of pos- 
terity. This was his darling work, the very apple of his eye. The 
enraptured tourist may behold it as the train passes the village of 
Blarney. This rival of the fire-pillars of the Persians was partly 
erected with his own hands; for Father Mat would lay aside the 
eloquent pen, with which he had encountered Vallancey, Petrie, or 
O'Brien, in refutation or in defence of some hated or cherished theorj^, 
respecting the origin and use of the Roimd Towers of Ireland, in order 
to don the apron and assume the trowel of a mason. As this grotesque 
structure rose, course above course, so did Fatlier Maf s exultjition 
swell in proportion. This monster of stone and mortar was his child 
— ^the offspring alike of his reverence and his enthusiasm — ^which was 
to reiute lalse theories, convince the sceptic, and confound the scoffer. 
This * celestial index ' was to endure for ages, as the most splendid 
evidence of tlie antiquarian faith and erudition of the priest of 
Blarney. It has been irreverently, but not inaptly, described, no 
doubt by people without faith, as * an architectural chum ;' and really, 
if the great people with whom Gulliver was made acquainted in his 
travels, could have seen it, they flight possibly have appropriated it to 
the humble use which the name implies. The shallowest impostor could 
wind Father Mat roimd his little finger, were he to speak of the Hor- 
ganian Spire of Queenstown, or the Round Tower of Blarney, with 
. becoming admiration. 

Father Mat was the soul and essence of hospitality. To behold the 
'boys and girls' — meaning thereby full-grown men and women — 
enjoying themselves, either at dinner or dance, was to him an inde- 
•cribable pleasure. In his esteem, money was but dross. * What good 
is it for money ? ' said Father Mat. What good, indeed, but in giving 
it away to those who want it, and spending it in entertainments to 
line's friends. When his exchequer was at the lowest ebb, then his 
:^te of mind was most serene ; but when a * fet wedding ' or a good 
christening suddenly swelled his coffers, Father Mat began at once to 
suffer from a state of feverish excitement. The pound notes burned 
. 8 pockets ; they lay on his breast at night like a nightmare ; in the 
*iB,j they assumed all manner of fantastic shapes, and danced before 

m as he walked abroad ; they robbed his hand of its cunning, as he 
assisted his masons on the immortal * index ; ' and they spluttered his 
' m, and confused his ideas, as he toiled at one of those tomes which 
lie truly believed were to find an honoured place in the public libraries 

P 
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of all civilised countries. The money was a disturbing demon ; and 
the way in which it could be exorcised most effectually, and its evil 
influence got rid of, was by its speedy transmutation into rounds of 
beef, legs of mutton, plump turkeys, loaves of sugar, and jars of tihe 
best Cork whisky. When that process had been gone through, the 
fever left Father Mat, and he was at peace with all mankind. Sum- 
monses were then sent gut to town and coimtry, to gentle and to 
simple. The bam — ^his brother's bam— -was converted into a spacioiiB 
banqueting-hall ; and the tables, vfhich were borrowed or knocked 
together fbr the occasion, were arranged in mathematical symmetry, 
under Father Mat's superintendence. 

Resolving to do special honour to his dear friend the Apostle of 
Temperance, the Parish Priest of Blarney invited him to administer 
the pledge to his people, and to a grand banquet, with which the 
proceedings were to be fittingly concluded. The dinner was to be on 
strictly temperance principles. Not the faintest odour of Wise or 
Murpny, Hewitt or Daly,* was to offend his guest. Water, and 
nothing but water, was to be the order of the day ; and, as will be 
seen, care was taken that there should be no lack of that pure and 
wholesome element. 

When the welcome hour of dinner arrived, the proud host con- 
ducted the great man to the banquet hall, whose rude walls were 
shrouded beneath a verdant drapery of laurel, to which the demeencB 
of the neighbouring gentry had contnbuted. A goodly company fol- 
lowed in the wake. Town and country had about equally supplied 
the guests ; and sects and parties were fiilly represented, as well aa 
harmoniously blended, at that hospitable board. Hie majority present 
patronised teetotalism somewhat in the fashion of their host, and were 
rather dismayed at the formidable array of huge water-jugs with which 
the tables were adorned. Father Mathew was in his glory. It was 
the kind of public entertainment he had so longed to see — abundant, 
substantial, and no description of strong drink whatever. 

The first chill of disappointment got over, the guests did full justice 
to the good things so lavishly provided* During the repast, the ears 
of the fastidious citizens were regaled with the most vigorous effortEfcof 
a local band, whose merits, at that period of their existence, were 
entirely of intention. The host was naturally proud of his accom- 
plished parishioners ; and the Temperance Leader, who, as we already 
Icnow, had ' no ear,' was quite enchanted with this performance ; but 
the greater number of the strangers would have preferred that the 
musicians were ten miles off. In the meantime, tho great jugs wew 
in constant requisition, and soon the cry of * more Water ' was heard 
on every side, to Father Mathew's inexpressible satisfkction. Every 

* Eminent Cork distillers. 
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precaution had been taken by the considerate host to supply this 
want ; for, along the side of the wall, there might be seen a row of 
chums, tubs, and crocks, which, before dinner, were full to the brim. 
Those who never in their lives drank more than one glass of water in 
the four and twenty hours, now consumed several — * out of the mere 
habit of drinking something,* as they afterwards apologetically ex- 
plained, when talking of this innocent debauch. Of course there was 
abundant speech-making, in which strong drink was vehemently 
denounced, and nature's wine, which had been so profiisely supplied 
from the well, was lauded with corresponding enthusiasm. In sheer 
desperation, the non-teetotallers called lustily for additional jugs of 
the pure element, which Tim and Biddy and Norry supplied from the 
now feiHng chums. Some of the speeches were delivered under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty ; for the cocks crowed, and the 
ducks quacked, and the geese gabbled, and the cows lowed — ^and one 
calf, gifted with a fearful contralto, stationed itself on the grassy roof 
of a neighbouring shed, and indulged in a series of performances which 
were terribly embarrassing to the orator, utterly destructive to flights of 
&ncy, and absolute death to every attempt at poetry or pathos. A 
mournful and disconsolate animal was that calf, and most persistent in 
its lamentations. 

When the guests rose from the tables, the water vessels had been 
drained to the bottom ; it being Father Mat's proud boast that no 
fewer than nine chums of the refreshing beverage had been consumed 
by tlie company, the majority of whom best liked the fluid when it 
was used as a mild dilutent of a stronger liquid. 

The temperance party was at an end. But, having done all possi- 
ble honour to his illustrious guest, the hospitable host was determined 
to indemnify his more select friends for their long abstinence and 
compulsory libations. It was rather too delicate a matter for him to 
say roundly — *• Come, boys, let us have a little drop off good whisky- 
pimch,* so soon after the departure of the Temperance Leader ; there- 
fore, as a little tact was necessary in introducing the subject, Father 
Mat had recourse to an ingenious experiment, which saved him from 
the grave inconsistency of asking anyone to take pimch, and thereby 
desecrating the close of a day which had been specially dedicated by 
himself to the honour of the great AjKistle, and the promotion of the 
sacred cause. Turning suddenly to his dearest friend, the learned and 
accomplished Windele, the chosen companion of many an antiquarian 
ramble, and the one who treated his theories on the Round Towers 
with the greatest tenderness, Father Mat enquired — * John, what are 
you looking at me so hard for?* * Looking at you, Father Mat ! — ^I 
assure you I am not looking at you at aU,' replied his friend. * I know 
you are, John,' rejoined Father Mat. * I assure you I am not, Father 
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Mat.' * I tell you, John, I know better ; and, more than that, I know 
what your look means, too,' persisted Father Mat. * Well, Father 
Mat, 1 can't help you, if you don't believe me ; but' — * Oh, don't tell 
me, man ; sure I know what's in your mind as well aa you do your- 
self.' * Then, if that be so, what did that look of mine mean ? — as you 
will have it that I was looking at you.' * I'U tell you what it meant. It 
meant to say — " Father Mat, there is a small key in your left-hand 
breeches pocket, and that key opens the door of the sideboard, and 
there is a jar of the finest Cork whisky in that sideboard ; and if you 
would only tell the little girl, she'd get the glasses and the kettle, and 
we could have a decent tumbler of punch, after all that cold water, 
and their long speeches in praise of it." ' * Oh 1 I see,' said the now 
fully convinced Mend — * that is what I must have meant ; and as so 
ardent a promoter of temperance as you are would never think of 
offering us a glass of punch, why. Father Mat, we must rob you of 
that key, and get the materials for ourselves.' Father Mat submitted 
to the larceny of the key with the cheerful composure of a philosopher. 

Surrounding the erudite Parish Priest of Blarney, was a group ot 
zealous antiquaries, who devoted many a leisure hour to pleasant ex- 
cursions — ^to the exploration and inspection of ruined abbeys, Danish 
Forts, Eoimd Towers, cairns, Ogham inscriptions, and matters ot 
similar interest. Their more serious labours were diversified by 
social intercourse of the most agreeable kind, in which were drawn 
forth the convivial talents and harmless peculiarities of the learned 
brotherhood. 

Amongst them was Windele, the author of more than one work ot 
merit, and one of the safest authorities on all subjects connected with 
the laws, customs, literature, and history of ancient Ireland. 

Then tliere was Keleher, the Librarian of the Cork Library, whose 
chief interest in antiquities lay in the amusement which the enthusiasm 
of his friends afforded him, and the opportunities for ridicule, and fun, 
and practical joke, of which their discoveries and speculations were 
the constant occasion. The crypt of the * fort,' which the other mem- 
bers of this society approached with interest, and penetrated with awe, 
was, according to him, an abandoned fox hole ; those mysterious 
writings on slabs or blocks of stone, through which Father Mat or 
Windele, or other illustrious pundits, read the epitaph of a hero or a 
bard, or tlie record of some striking event in the annals of a royal race, 
were, with the irreverent Librarian, nothing more wonderful than 
milk-scores ; and those upright stones of great size, which were pro- 
nounced to have been * Druidical Phalli ' by the most famous Celtic 
scholars of the day, were, in the esteem of the unbelieving Keleher, 
conveniences considerately erected for the gratification of cattle — in 
other words, * cow-scratchers,' as he elegantly designated them. 
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But there was one member of the body, whose good nature, gaiety, 
and child-like simplicity, rendered him the delight of his learned 
brethren. This was Abraham Abel, a Quaker of literary tastes and 
antiquarian tendencies. Abraham was far advanced in years, but as 
lively and agile as a boy. His neat dapper little figure, and his 
vivacious temperament, gave one the idea of a mercurial gentleman of 
thirty ; but Abraham had approached his sixtieth year. In the match- 
less simplicity and the marvellous credulity of this guileless human 
being, his waggish associates possessed a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment. The wonderftil discoveries to which Abraham stood godfather, 
would, if proved authentic, have upset the theories and speculations of 
all the great writers on Irish antiquities ; but such discoveries were 
invariably the result of some well-laid plan of his friends, to whom his 
exultation at these fortunate elucidations of long existing causes of 
perplexity, was a delicious treat, of which they never tired, 

Abraham Abel once received a Valentine written in Ogham {ouni) 
characters ; at which his wonder was very great. He immediately 
brought the prize to his friend the Librarian, for the benefit of his 
translation of characters which, to the object of the epistle, were a pro- 
foimd mystery. * My dear William,* sfiid Abraham, in a whistling 
voice, and wagging his little chin, on which grew a small j)ointed 
beard, * I never received a Valentine before in all mv life. And is it 
not most strange that the first should be written in Ogham ? ' The 
document was gravely investigated by the Librarian, while his little 
friend stood by in a fever of expectation. * You are a happy man, 
Abel/ began the learned decipherer ; and thereupon he favoiyed him 
with a free tmnslation of the Valentine, which disclosed a burning, 
long-concealed, and unrequited passion, expressed in language of so 
intense a character as to suffuse the face of the venerable bachelor 
with blushes, and even make him question his identity. * Dear me, 
dear me ! Poor creature, poor creature ! ' was the sole commentary of 
the commiserating Abel ; but it was almost enough to give the trans- 
lator an attack of apoplexy, from his efforts to control his laughter ; 
for, of course, the precious document was the result of a deliberate 
conspiracy. It might be added that the translator knew as much of 
Ogham as he did of Sanscrit. 

For a time, Abraham stoutly mainttiined the theory that at an early 
period of the world man went on all-fours ; and on one occasion he 
displayed remarkable agility in illustrating his theory by practical 
exj)eriment. A field nejir Bhirney was the scene of this illustrated 
lecture on the antediluvian mode of human progression. 

It was upon tliis innocent and guileless little man that Father 
Mathew fixed his hungry eye, determined to have him as his own. 
Not that Abraham had, to use the phrase of the day, any occasion to 
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take the pledge, for had the rest of the world been like him, there 
would have been no necessity for total abstinence ; but Father Mathevr 
liked and respected the amiable and kindly Quaker, and longed to 
invest him with a silver medal. Father Mathew took every oppor- 
tunity of working on Abraham's susceptible feelings, and Abraham 
was much inclined to yield ; but when this alarming state of things 
became known to his friends, through casual observations which he let 
fall, as to ' people being boimd to afford an example to their weaker 
brethren,' and * to make a sacrifice of their own inclinations for the 
public good,' they took him resolutely into their own hands, and 
watched over him, as one would over a pet pigeon when a hawk was 
on the wing. On the day of the Water Party at Blarney, Father 
Mathew was several times seen in dangerous propinquity to Abraham, 
who was much impressed by the proceedings of the open-air meeting ; 
but liis vigilant friends were constantly on the watch, and ready to 
interpose and effect a diversion, when strategy became necessary. 
Indeed, at one moment, things had gone to such a length, that Abraham 
was within a hair's breadth of enrolment, when one of his guards, 
rendered desperate by the prospect of losing the very life and soul of 
their pleasant society, boldly dashed in between the moral meameriser 
and his victim, saying, ' No, Father Mathew, Abraham Abel does not 
require the pledge : there is not a more temperate man living. You 
have sufficient in your society, and you will have many more ; but we 
can't afford to lose him — we can't let you have our Abraham. Boys, 
to the rescue ! ' Poor Abraham fluttered back to the protection of Ae 
Antiquaries. But Father Mathew turned away in high dudgeon, and 
it was not for many months after that he quite forgave the * uncalled- 
for interference ' which robbed him of one who would have followed 
such a leader with the most devoted enthusiasm. 

Few, indeed, of that cheerfiil band are now left. The Quaker, the 
Librarian, and the Parish Priest of Blarney, have all passed away, as 
weU as the Apostle of Temperance ; and those who survive are 
advancing far into the vale of years. 

Father Mat died on the 1st of March 1849, in the seventy-third 
year of his age, and the forty-sixth of his ministry, thirty-four of which 
lie devoted to the duties of parish priest of Blarney and Whitechurch. 
At his death a sum of three sMllings was found after him, as his sole 
earthly possession. It was his wish to be buried in his beloved EouBd 
Tower, and he left elaborate directions for this ceremonial ; but llie 
wish was disregarded, and he reposes at the foot of the altar at which 
he long and faithfully ministered. His friend Mr. Windele, when 
lately editing a metrical legend written by Father Mat in Irish, and 
translated by Edward Kenealy, thus truly describes the good old 
man: — 
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Although humble and unpreteudiug, with a character of great simplicity and 
naivete, he was no ordinary man, and whilst he lived filled a great space in the 
affectionate regards of a large and discriminating public ; tinly was he * a man to 
all the country dear.* One more racy of the soil and more singularly lovable 
seldom existed ; a warm and sincere patriot, an enlightened friend of civil and 
religious liberty, he was an advocate of whatever tended to advance and benefit 
his country and promote the welfare of the people. He was foremost in every 
movement calculated to better their condition. Although no teetotaller, for his 
genial and hospitable nature would not suffer him to shackle his social tendencies, 
yet no man advocated the cause of temperance more earnestly. He preceded his 
flock in every procession, lectured the people in their places of assembly, and was 
foremost in their soirees and reunions, addressing and encouraging them. In aU 
their innocent gaieties. and amusements he participated. No man better knew or 
understood the * dulce est desipcre in loco.' His hospitality was unbounded and 
almost indiscriminate. His doors were ever open to his friends without distinc- 
tion of sect or party, and his reputation procured him the visits of many of the 
celebrities who £rom time to time visited his world>renowned neighbourhood 0f 
Blarney. 

In the same pages Mr. Windele touches off with quiet humour the 
character and habits of his lost friend Abraham Abel, who died on the 
12th of JTebruary 1851, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. The 
IbUowing, however, wiU suffice to exhibit some of the harmless pecu- 
liarities of the innocent mortal whom Father Mathew so earnestly 
desired to secure as a follower :-— 

His toilet was peculiar. He commenced by cleaning his own boots and shoes, 
performing the operation in a condition of entire nudity. Then he sponged and 
brushed his body, after which, ascending an isolated stool, he threw in as much 
electricity, by the friction of a silk handkerchief on the heels, as sufficed for the 
day. 

Occasionally he fasted the whole twenty -four hours to keep down corpulency, 
to which he had no tendency ; but his father had been a remarkably obese man. 
On one occasion his left arm vexed him by evincing rheumatic symptoms, and he 
determined to chastise the insubordinate limb. He said the fellow was a sin^- 
curist and waxed wanton, whereupon he made him work, imposing the duties of 
brushing clothes, shoes, &c., until he found the beneficial consequences. When 
in business he sometimes sat at his desk with a cat at either side of him, and 
frequently with a favourite tom-cat on his back ; their firiendly purring, he 
would say, made a cheerful music to soothe him in his labours. 

BeautLBil is Killamey at all times, under all circumstances, and at 
aU seasons of the year. Beautiful, when the glittering peaks of the 
snow-clad moimtains rise above the brown woods that clothe their 
rugged sides. Beautiful, when the tender green of early summer 
softens the stem aspect of those guardian giants, beneath whose shadow 
sleep the lovely lakes. Beatitiflil, when autumn flings its varied hues 
over the foliage of that favoured spot. Beautiful, when not a breath 
of air stirs the leaf, and the water resembles an unbroken mirror, in 
which every charm is doubled by reflection. Beautiful, when the 
surface of the Lower Lake reminds one of an inland sea, and the waves 
roll and pitch, and the wliite horse exhibits its angry crest ; for then 
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the wind-driven clouds fling their changing shadows over land and 
water, mountain and lake, tree and shrub, thus producing a succession 
of effects such as delight the eye of the beholder, but baffle the utmost 
art of the painter to reproduce on canvas. Even when the rain 
descends in torrents, and volumes of mist shroud the lofty Toomies or 
the jagged Reeks, and float along like mighty spectres — aven then this 
region of beauty is not divested of charms. But it is when the storm 
has passed, and the blue sky looks out from the riven clouds, and the 
sun flings a slanting beam over the moimtain side, lighting up the 
moistened leaves till they glisten like emeralds, and tiie waters catch a 
stray sparkle, that the witchery of Killamey is most potent ; for then 
the torrent dashes and foams over its stony bed, the cascade springs 
from its rocky ledge in mightier strength and with bolder leap, and 
every hill side is musical with the miu'mur and the gush of tiny 
rivulets. Killarney is then as a beautiftil but passionate woman aiW 
the storm of emotion has passed over her fair brow, and tears still 
glisten in her eyes, veiling the brightness of her glance. 

Such was the day, in June 1844, when a grand excursion on the 
lakes was given in honour of Father Mathew, who, amongst his other 
miracles, had worked a complete moral reformation in Paddy Blake's 
Echo. Fortunate was the tourist who beheld the gay flotilla leave the 
pier at Ross Castle, and shoot out into the waters of the Lower Lake, 
amidst joyous shouts and strains of music. Banners of silk floated 
irom bow and stem of each of the boats of the little fleet which 
accompanied the stately eight-oared barge of the Church Street Society, 
in the stem-sheets of which Father Mathew was seated. There were 
gentlemen with the Apostle, who, residents of the locality, could 
fittingly introduce him to every fairy islet and enchanting bay, and 
pour into his ear the legends with which each spot was deathlessiy 
associated. The fleet first steered for ' Sweet Lmisfallen,' the loveliest 
isle that gems the Lower Lake ; and, landing, the party roamed over 
its velvet turf, and enjoyed from various points unaivalled glimpses of 
the glorious panorama. Embarking again, the joyous company were 
borne across the lake to Glena Bay ; where, when the waters are at 
rest, they sleep most calmly, and where the arbutus iissumes its 
brightest tint. Round by Dinas Island steered the flotilla, which then 
entered Tore Lake, deemed by many the loveliest of tlie sister lakes. 
The band was unusually good ; but no language could give an idea 
of the magical effect of its music, as the boats sloAvly glided by diose 
spots consecrated to Echo. The sounds were caught up by the spirit 
of the mountain, and were given back upon the enchanted ear from 
different points, in murmurs faint and more faint^.. until melody expired 
in the sweetest sigh that ever reached the ear of mortal. And wluit 
thmiders the peals of tlie great drum awakened amid the mountains I 
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From hill to liill, from peak to peak, the sounds crashed like volleys 
of artillery, as if a hundred guns had been hurling their iron rain upon 
an enemy. After paying a visit to * O'Donoghue's Wine Vaults,' and 
casting a pitying glance at tlie wave-washed sembhuice of the enchanted 
hutler, the party quitted Tore Lake, and again rowed out on the 
island-studded bosom of the LoAver Lake. It had rained occasionally 
during the day, with sufficient intervals of bright weather to allow of 
Father Mathew visiting many places storied in wild legend, or 
charming for their intrinsic beauty. But just as the boats were well 
out of Glena Bay, the rain burst from the clouds which had been 
gradually enveloping the moimtains as in a shroud, and poured down 
in a glorious deluge. Fortunately, however, the capriciousness of the 
spirit of the mountain and lake had been calculated upon, and pre- 
cautiond had been abundantly taken ; otherwise the excursion might 
have partaken too much of the character of a genuine water party. 
About six o'clock, the boats reached Castle Loch, a ruin-crowned 
promontory, the extreme point of the demesne of Denis Shine Lalor, 
who then resided in a mansion which has since been converted into 
the Castle Loch Hotel, and who was on this occasion the hospit«'ible 
entertainer of Father Mathew and a numerous company. 

At another time a grand entertainment was given to Father Mathew 
on the Island of Innislkllen. Here, indeed, the Apostle of Temperance 
might be supposed to have enough of water ; it surrounded him on 
every side, and no beverage sparkled on the board save that Avhich 
sprang from its home in the mountain. A stag-himt was also arranged 
for his gratification ; but, though the music of the hounds, as it 
swelled in sublime chonis, or was faintly heard from the depth of a 
lone valley, was a glorious treat for those who heard it for the first 
time. Father Mathew was not happy so long as the chase lasted, and 
only enjoyed real pleasure when the gallant stag plunged into the lake, 
and was saved from the fangs of the hounds. The stag was not the 
first, as William Martin might have remarked, that saved himself by 
* taking to the cold water.' 

In no part of Ireland was the triumph of the Temperance Leader 
more complete than in this region of lake and moimfciin, as many a 
toiurist has had good reason to appreciate since then. And noAvhere 
did temperance produce a more striking effect upon the manners and 
habits of a class than upon the sturdy boatmen of Killamey. * I was 
pleased,' said an English lady, speaking of a visit to Killamey, in 
1862, * to find that our boatmen and our guides were all teetotallers, 
and to learn from them, that the greater number of their class practi- 
cally remembered jfche'r great benefactor.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TheEiots in Philadelphia— Promises to visit America — The Temperance 
Institute—The Oratorical Catastrophe—' Old Dan Tucker '—The Mes- 
merist — * Boo— boo— boo !' — The Tipperary Men — The Crowning In- 
dignity — His Reception of the Fugitive Slave. 

In the following letter, Father Mathew gave expression to the horror 

with which he read the accounts of the terrible riots in Philadelphia, 

of which liis fellow-countrymen and co-religidmsts were the principal 

victims : — 

Cork: June 4,1844. 

My dear Fkienp, — Yoiir very kind letter found me reading, my eyes sufiiised 
with tears, the fearful accounts from Philadelphia, 

The name of that polluted city should be Aceldama. Blessed Jesus! whose 
dying legacy was peace, peace — ^whose darling precept was *My dear Httle 
children, love one another,' can such deeds of horror be perpetrated by Thy 
followers, Thy eternal Gospel in their hands ? Horror congeals my blood, my 
heart dies within me, at the fearful details from bloodstained Philadelphia. ' By 
this,' says our Divine Eedeemer, ' shall all men know you are my disciples, tkit 
you love one another.' Delightful words ! Though repeated a thousand and a 
thousand times, they must still charm every humane, every Christian breast 
We may apply the words of holy Job to the day and night, when the cry of 
brother's blood, and the smoke of the burning temple of the living God, ascended 
to Heaven : * Let that day be turned into darkness ; let a darksome whirlwind seize 
upon that night ; let them not be numbered in the months.' If fraternal charit)', 
if civil and religious liberty have resting-places upon earth, these should be the 
breasts of the citizens of America.' Well may the mighty population of the 
.States exclaim * that there was never such a thing done in Israel, from the dayn 
that our fathers came up out of Egypt, until this day ;' and all your Israel, from 
Dan even to Beersheba, should gather together as one man, and vindicate your- 
selves before the nations of the earth, and solemnly covenant, to secure for eve^ 
more, within the boundless extent of your once envied Union, the rights, property, 
and lives of men. 0, Philadelphia, thou city of brotherly love, how art thoa 
fallen ! 

Under existing circumstances, I must postpone for a few months my intended 
visit to the States, and I feel confident that you will approve of my resolution. 

The disappointment is indeed a bitter one ; but it would be uncandid of me 
were I to attribute it solely to the dismal doings at Philadelphia. The claims of 
my own poor country to another year of my labour had partly determined me to 
remain in Ireland for that period. I am now firmly resolved to devote the en- 
suing twelve months to the consolidation of our glorious society in my dear 
native island, and then, God permitting, the United States will be my destination, 
where I confidently hope for a continuance of the Divine blessing. 

I am, with high respect, my dear Sir, yours sincerely and devotedly, 

Theobald Mathew. 

Thurlow Weed, Esq., Albany. 

Father Mathew had always contended that he sought rather to mul- 
tiply and enhance the pleasures and enjoyments of his followers, than 
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to lessen or diminish them. He encouraged innocent amusements and 
harmless recreation of every kind, and promoted whatever had a ten- 
dency to improve and elevate his followers, especially his young friends 
of the middle classes of his own city. With this object in view, he 
established the Temperance Institute ; an institution at once social and 
intellectual— in which tea-parties were given, meetings were held, 
music was studied, books were read, and debates on literary and other 
subjects were encouraged. The rooms were elegantly, and tastefully 
embellished ; and the library, presented by Father Mathew, was well 
stocked with books suited to all capacities. In the principal apart- 
ment of the Institute were frequently given the most agreeable parties, 
to which many of the leading citizens were invited ; and very few of 
those who so readily availed themselves of these invitations, that did 
not enjoy the entertainment provided for them on such occasions. The 
speeches were short, and few in number ; but the inusic, both vocal 
and instrumental, was excellent, and the proceedings were invariably 
wound up with the pleasant dance, into which the young people en- 
tered with never-iailing spirit. The nominally responsible committee 
were at times rather troubled to know how to make the receipts meet 
the expenditure ; but difficulties of the kind were dispelled by Father 
Mathew's thoughtfiilness and liberality. * It is all right, my dear,' he 
would say to the perplexed Chancellor of the Exchequer, as that ftmc- 
tionary was bewildered in his unavailing attempts to strike a satis- 
fectory balance in favour of the Institute, after some more than usually 
brilliant and successftil soiree. * It is aU righty my dear — ^you must 
not be responsible in any way ; you did your best, and I am more 
than satisfied.' And the creditors would at once be settled with, and 
aU liabilities wiped off. 

A flourishing debating society arose in the Institute under Father 
Mathew's auspices ; and there are now, at the press and in the profes- 
sions, many who were then members of that Institute, and of that 
society. Others are scattered over every region of the globe ; and not 
a few, like their loving and beloved President, sleep the sleep tliat 
knows no waking. This Institute was, in Father Mathew's esteem, 
the apex that crowned the pyramid erected by his hands. In the im- 
proved material comforts of the mass of the people^ he recognised the 
practical advantage of sobriety ; but here were elegant accomplish- 
ments and intellectual pursuits grafted upon the moral training of the 
youth of the middle and higher classes — and those who saw his work 
congratulated him upon its success. 

A little incident that occurred at a very critical stage in the exist- 
ence of the debating society, comical as it may appear, is mentioned 
as a proof of the good sense and tact for which no man was more re- 
mar&ble than the Apostle of Temperance. It was on the night of a 
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grand debate, when a subject of special interest was to be stoutly con- 
tested by the crack speakers of the Institute. Great things were ex- 
pected fix)m the encounter of the rival orators, whose admirers and 
backers had assembled in iull force to support and cheer their respec- 
tive leaders.- Nor were grace and beauty wanting to cro'wn the con- 
queror in the intellectual tournament. In the chair sat Father Mathew, 
his handsome face beaming with pleasure, as he glanced around at his 
young followers, the parents of most of whom had been his earliest 
friends. The debate was opened with marked success by the appointed 
member, amidst the applause of his exultiiig partisans. Then rose his 
opponent, who proceeded to show how utterly deficient in historical 
information, and how destitute of the slightest claim to common sense, 
was the honoiu^ble and learned gentleman who opened the debate. 
The spirits of the orator's partisans exhibited a marked improvement 
as the hits told on the opposite party, who seemed to stagger under 
their weight and rapidity. But as the speaker was delivering a tren- 
chant blow, his memory suddenly failed him, and though the sword 
was held alofl to strike, he could not strike. Was it an oratorical arti- 
fice ? — was the blow suspended for a while only to descend with dead- 
lier force on the casque of his opponent ? Alas ! no, it was an intel- 
lectual paralysis of the most hopeless kind. A mocking cheer greeted 
the speechless one and his dismayed partisims ; and a decided titter 
was heard from the ladies' gallery. Then followed a dead pause. The 
torture of the poor bewildered orator was at its height, when Faliier 
Mathew interposed, to the relief of tlie vanquished jxirty, by saying, in 
a cheering voice — * Ladies and gentlemen, perhaps our young friend 
Mr. James Traynor would favour us with a song, as an agi-eeable 
variety, afler those admirable speeches V The suggestion meant a 
command, to which Mr. James Traynor promptly responded; anJ 
very soon both sides of the house were united in haiinonious efforts t(> 
do full justice to the lively chorus of * Old Dan Tucker.' It was, nd 
doubt, a somewhat incongruous featm*e in a grand historical debate ; 
but it solved the difficulty of the moment, and saved a young fellow' 
from poignant humiliation — which was quite sufficient justification, in 
Father Mathew's opinion, for even a more daring innovation than thi 
refrain of * Clar de Kitchen ! ' 

Detesting anger and bitterness, and suppressing eveiy attempt at 
sneer or a sarcasm, which he tenned a * gibe,' he appreciated wit andj 
humour with the keenest relish, and enjoyed honest fun with the de- 
light of a child. And no schoolboy relished a practical joke more 
thoroughly than he did, always provided that no one was injured or 
seriously pained thereby. The writer was present when an instani 
of this kind occurred. 

Some dozen of his young friends dined with Father Mathew on 
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day in 1845, on which occasion John's soup and coffee merited and 
elicited the highest encomiums, which that grim individual received 
with lofty satisfaction. The dinner was excellent, the sweets were 
from the iirst ai-tiste in the city, and the dessert was choice and abun- 
dant. The guests enjoyed the good things, to the intense gratification 
of the host, who also enjoyed their * good things; ' for wit, and jest, 
and pleasant anecdote, and sallies of humour, lent a charm to a repast 
which did not require the stimulus of wine to heighten its pleasures. 
The youthful spirits of the party were quite sufficient for that. The 
coffee was being discussed, when the conversation happened to turn 
upon mesmerism, and much discussion arose as to its claim to scientific 
recognition. One of the party stoutly asserted his full and entire 
belief in the truth of the science, and the extraordinary natiu-e of its 
phenomena ; and he concluded by saying that he had himself per- 
formed wondrous feats as a mesmeriser. * Try what you can do with 
me, then,' said another of the party. * Bravo, bravo ! ' cried the 
delighted youths, who, so they could elicit some amusement out of the 
experiment, little cared whether it succeeded or &iled. The challenge 
. was accepted. The subject of the intended operation seated himself in 
a chair, which was surrounded by the entire party — Father Mathew 
among the most interested of all. The operator proceeded to go 
through the usual process, making 'passes' according to the esta- 
blished rule, and doing everything with all the gravity and solemnity 
of a regular professor. * Faith, you have him, my boy ! There he 
goes off ! ' said one of the youngest and most impulsive of the group. 
* Hush ! ' remonstrated the mesmeriser in a solemn whisper, as he 
multiplied the passes, and, as he thought, overwhelmed itie patient 
with the mesmeric fluid. The patient did certainly seem to be over- 
come — ^his eyes becfiftne heavy, and as if sightless, and the muscles of 
his £ice assumed a strange rigidity. * Didn't I tell you, sir ! ' ex- 
claimed the mesmeriser, addressing himself with triumphant disdain 
to a confirmed sceptic. * I don't believe a word of it. Let me stick 
a pin in the fellow,' said the sceptic. *No, my dear,' said Father 
Mathew, * we must not try experiments of that kind.' The patient 
now appeared to have fallen into a state of coma, and to be no longer 
conscious of anything passing around. * Now I shall raise his arm, 
and stiffen it like a bar of iron,' announced the operator, who did 
what he said — ^the limb being stretched out, like a pump-handle or a 
finger-post. * God forgive us ! ' cried John, who firmly believed that 
the watchful enemy of mankind had an active share in the enchant- 
ment. The spectators became really impressed with the conviction 
that there was truth in the science, that it was wrong to doubt the 
evidence of one's senses, and that the operator knew his business 
thoroughly. * Observe me ! ' said the operator, * while I relieve him 
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fk>m the overpowering influence of the fluid.' The profoundest in- 
terest was now felt by the hushed and awe«struck spectators, who 
followed every movement of the great magician with breathless atten- 
tion. But just as the interest was at its height, and the silence became 
almost painful, the patient winked several times with extraordinary 
rapidity, screwed his mouth to a most unnatural shape, and cried 
* Boo — boo — ^boo ! ' in the very face of the mesmeriser, and finished 
his performance by jumping from the chair of operation, and dancii^ 
the first bar of ihe Sailor's Hornpipe. The company roared witi 
delight at the amazement and confusion of the discomfited operatOT; 
but not one of the young people enjoyed the joke with greater relish 
than Father Mathew, who sank on a chair literally exhausted "wiA 
laughter. The mesmeriser had a capital voice, of which he was not a 
little proud ; and in the hearty plaudits with which his best song — fit 
which his host specially asked — ^was received, he was fiilly compen- 
sated for his failure as an operator. 

Father Mathew was not always as successftd in satisfying his guestt 
as when he thus entertained his chosen followers, as an instance will 
prove. Two old friends from his beloved Tipperary having busrne* 
in Cork, paid him a visit, and readOy accepted his warm invitation to 
dinner. These worthy gentlemen admired temperance in the abstract, 
and were proud of the fame of their illustrious countryman. But at ^as 
point they stopped. 'Temperance,' according to their opinion, *WM 
a fine thing for people who could not control themselves ; but so long 
as a man could enjoy himself in moderation, and take his ^Ye or six 
tumblers of whisky-punch without turning a hair, surely no one would 
be fool enough to say that such a man required to take the pledge.' 
That was their doctrine, and they did not care who knew it. These 
respectable individuals were received with the 'utmost warmth by 
their host, with whom they had a pleasant talk about Tipperary and 
their mutual friends. There were but four at the table — ^the two 
strangers, one of the lieutenants of the temperance leader, and the 
host. The dinner was excellent, as usual, and the gentlemen from 
Tipperary enjoyed it thoroughly, having been much about the town 
during the day. But they thought it rather strange that they were 
not asked by the servant if they preferred porter or ale to water, 
which latter beverage they conscientiously detested. They were, how- 
ever, too polite to malce a remark, or to ask for their :fe,vourite — ^indeed 
their invariable — dinner drink ; and they sipped the sparkling * Lady'u 
Well ' with as decent a show of relish as they could possibly affect 
It was also strange, they thought, that there was no wine on the 
table ; but they supposed it was reserved until the cloth should be re- 
moved. < Here it comes now,* thought they, as a fine dessert replaced 
N the dinner, and the host desired John to ' bring in the tray.\ In 'Hp- 
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J 5 peiaiy, m the hospitable homes of the two gentlemen, to bring in the 
;,; tray at such a moment meant the advent of * materials ; ' but their 
- disgust was unbounded when they found that coffee was the substitute 
.^for * honest whisky-punch.' They looked at the sideboard, to dis- 
cover if any hope lay in that quarter, but in vain. They glanced at 
, John, who returned the glance with a vicious gleam from his bright 
^ ittle eyes, and then they looked at each other in blank despair. In 
Tain their host helped them to the most delicious fruits of the season—. 
in vain they were urged to try another cup of the fragrant coffee — ^in 
vain were old friends referred to, and early associations conjured up 
J by their kindly host. There was but one indignity remaining which 
could be inflicted upon the martyrs, nor was that long wanting ; for, 
., seeing that his guests did not relish the coflfee, their host suggested in 
lihe most persuasive manner—* Perhaps, my dear sir, you would prefer 
tea?' ' No, no ! — ^many thanks to you. Father Mathew,' replied his 
friend, with a look of hon^or. * Then, perhaps, gentlemen, you would 
4 like a little lemonade after your dinner ? ' Lemonade ! That was the 
, J crashing blow, the crowning indignity. The Tipperary men rose, as 
J if by an impulse, and muttering some kind of apology, in which the 
,j words * pressing engagement,' and * lawyer,' were alone audible, they 
i literally rushed from the room ; and betaking themselves to the 

I nearest public-house, they amply indemnified themselves for the out- 
rage done to tlieir palates by the coffee, and to their nationality by the 
, hateM suggestion of lemonade. Five tumblers formed the lowest 
J standard of their notions of rigid moderation ; but after such a trial as 
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they had just passed through, eight or ten they considered to be a fair 
and reasonable allowance. When these wor^y men had occasion to 
visit Cork again, they, to employ their own expressive words, * gave 
Father Mathew and his house in Cove Street a wide berth.' 

As a host, and as the temperance leader, it afforded Father 
Mathew a double gratification to know that his guests enjoyed his 
abundant but simple fare, and did not feel the want of the customary 
'vyine and the orthodox whisky-punch to be found either on their own 
tables, or the tables of their friends. His gratification was stHl greater 
when he elicited the admission from one who thoroughly enjoyed * the 
good things of this life,' that the dinner was all the better without the 

stimulant. ' Now, B ,' said he, one evening to a jovial friend, 

whom the pledge would have robbed of half his jollity, * don't you 
feel much more comfortable without your usual tumbler of punch than 
if you were after taking it ? ' This was asked in the most persuasive 
tone of voice, and with the most benevolent expression, as he laid his 

hand softly on B 's shoulder. * Then, indeed, Father Mathew, to 

be candid with you, I do not ; for I have a most extraordinary feeling 
without it)' was B ^'s honest reply, whichj as was invanably the 
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case, was wound up by a pleasant laugh. * Oh, B , you are incor- 
rigible ; I can make no hand of you,* was all that Father Mathew coiilc 
say to his good-humoured friend. 

The advocates of social reforms and humane ameliorations of tht 
law found a ready and influential supporter in Father Mathew, who 
sympathised in whatever tended to render their hard lot in this lift 
more tolerable to the poor and the afflicted. In like manner did 
he hold in abhorrence the idea that one man could possess property w 
his fellow-man ; and the expression oT this feeling, which he did not 
conceal, was to him, as the reader will see in time, the source of much 
anxiety, and no small embarrassment, during his tour in the United 
States. 

Frederick Douglas, known as the *• Fugitive Slave,' describes in a 
letter to the ' Boston Liberator ' his reception by Father Mathew, whom 
he visited in Cork, in October 1845. Men of the highest rank and 
greatest eminence constantly visited at that humble house in Gove 
Street ; but neither to noble nor to statesman, to poet nor to orator, to 
painter nor to sculptor, did Father Mathew offer a heartier welcome 
than to the Fugitive Slave, who thus records his impressions of that 
reception : — 

On the 21st inst., Father Mathew gave a splendid soiree, as a token of his 
sympathy and regard for friend Buffum and myself. There were 250 persons 
present. It was decidedly the brightest and happiest company, I think, I erer 
saw anywhere. 

Everyone seemed to he enjoying himself in the fullest manner. It was enough 
to delight any heart not totally bereft of feeling, to look upon such a company of • 
happy faces. Among them all, I saw no one that seemed fb be shocked or dis- 
torbed at my dark presence. .No one seemed to feel himself contaminated by 
contact with me. I think it would be difficult to get the same number of per- 
sons together in any one of our New England cities without some Democratic 
nose growing deformed at my approach. 

On the morning aft^r the soiree. Father Mathew invited us to breakfast with 
him at his own house — an honour quite unexpected, and one for which I felt 
myself unprepared. I however" accepted his kind invitation, and went. I found 
him living in a very humble dwelling, and in an obscure street. As I approached 
he came out of his house, and met me about thirty yards from his door, and with 
uplifted hands, in a manner altogether peculiar to himself, and with a face beam- 
ing with benevolent expression, he exclaimed, 'Welcome! welcome! my dear 
sir, to my humble abode ;' at the same time taking me cordially by the hand^ he 
conducted me through a rough uncarpeted passage to a green door leading to an 
uncarpeted stairway ; on ascending one flight of which, I found myself abruptly 
ushered into what appeared to be both drawing and dining-room. There was no 
carpet on the floor, and very little furniture of any kind in the room ; an old- 
fashioned sideboard, a few chairs, three or four pictures hung carelessly around 
the walls, comprising nearly the whole furniture of the room. The breakfast 
was set when I went in. A large urn stood in the middle, surrounded by cups, 
saucers, plates, knives and forks, spoons, &c. &c., all of a very plain order- 
rather too plain, I thought, for so great a man. His greatness, however, was not 
dependent on outward show ; nor was it obscured from me by his plainness. 
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Upon entering the room, Father Mathew introduced me to Mr. William 
O'Connor, an invited guest; though not a teetotaller, an ardent admirer of 
Father Mathew.* 

This gentleman complained a little of his severity towards the distillers of 
CJork, who had a large amount invested in distilleries, and who could not be 
expected to give their business up to their ruin. To which Father Mathew 
replied, in the natural way, that such men had no right to prosper by the ruin 
of others. He said he was once met by a very rich distiller, who asked him, 
rather imploringly, how he could deliberately plot the ruin of so many unoffend- 
ing people, who had their all invested in distilleries ? In reply, Father Mathew 
then told with good spirit the following excellent anecdote : * A very fat old 
duck went out early one morning in pursuit of worms, and after being out aU 
day, she succeeded in filling her crop, and on her return home at night with her 
crop ftiU of worms, she had the misfortune to be met by a fox, who at once pro- 
posed to take her life to satisfy his hunger. The old duck appealed, argued, 
implored, and remonstrated. She said to the fox — ^You cannot be so wicked 
and hard*hearted as to take the life of a harmless duck, merely to satisfy your 
hunger. She exhorted him against the commission of so great a sin, and begged 
him not to stain his soul with her innocent blood. When the fox could stand 
her cant no longer, he said — Out upon you, madam, with all your fine feathers ; 
you are a pretty thing to lecture me about taking life to satisfy my hunger. Is 
not your own crop now full of worms ? You destroy more lives in one day, to 
satisfy your hunger, than I do in a whole month ! * 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Capital Punishment — The Oriental's Question — His distinguished 
Visitors — Innocent Festivities — Protestant Sympathy— Sacredness of 
the Pledge. 

At a meeting held in Cork, in 1845, Father Mathew expressed his 
views on the question of Capital Punishment, which the promoters of 
the meeting sought to abolish. It will be seen that he availed him- 
self of the opportunity thus afforded him to urge upon his fellow- 
citizens the wisdom and humanity of arresting crime by the protection 
and reformation of the yoimg. In proposing the resolution which he 
had been solicited to propose, he said : — 

I have been for nearly thirty years a calm observer of passing events. Guilt 
in all its various gradations has appeared before me ; and I have very seldom 
found a case where, by kindness and winning his confidence, I did not succeed in 
the reformation of the criminal, by holding out to him a pardon through Christ. 
It is my conviction, and I havr^ long studied the subject^ that even the crime of 
murder should not be punished with death. I do not now winli to enter into the 
discussion of the permission given by the Almighty in the words that ' he who 
sheds man's blood by man shall his blood be shed ; ' but from the consequences 

• The merchant-tailor who erected the Mathew Tower in commemoration of his 
reverend friend's reception in London in 1843. 

Q 
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that have followed the punishment of murder by death, I am eonvmced that th 
amount of crime is increased, because the public mind becomes bmtalised by th* 
frequent repetition of executions ; and I am further convinced that if the pumst 
ment of death were done away with, we would have no murders at all. I never 
found that the apprehension of punishment by death held back the murderei^i 
hand ; and it has often occurred that the person punished was considered the 
person murdered, and his punishment therefore produced the contrary eflfect te 
that intended. I have strayed from the subject of the resolution, to implopj" 
your sympathy and compassion for the juvenile offenders of this city. I do '" 
with all my heart, for I mourn over them ; and I should say that it is your o 
neglect of the youthful culprits that is the unhappy cause of the frequency 
the perpetration of such crime. They are wretched beings, the oflEspring af| 
poverty, who learned nothing save the low artifices of thieves : they are sent to 
jail and confined ; but so far from being reformed, they become worse, and ai 
they grow up they advance from the petty thief to the blood-stained murderer* 
I would therefore suggest the necessity of ha^dng moral and spiritual trainiDfj 
for the juvenile classes, instead of jails and prisons. It is not my wish tlui. 
murderers should escape with impunity. I think they should be confined, ani- 
brought up to useful trades, and kept in prison until, by their labour, they psi^- 
not alone for their own maintenance, but also repaid those to the last farthiAf 
whom they robbed or injured. I would not give the culprit a bontis, and seiil 
him back upon the world; I would make him pay the penalty to the ksk 
farthing. 

Among the visitors attracted to Cove Street by the fame of the 
Apostle of Temperance, was a genuine Oriental, rejoicing in the name 
of Meer Shamet Alii, a descendant of the original Mogul race. Ha 
was a grand-looking Mussulman, highly accomplished, and spoke 
more than one European language with facility. Father Mathew, to 
whom he had a letter of introduction, invited him to breakfest, and— 
that the stranger might have the pleasure of hearing his own language 
spoken in a place so far from his own country — ^lie also asked 
friend Captain (now Colonel) Gamble to join the party. Father } 
Mathew took the illustrious stranger to various places, and sliowed liim 
several institutions — among others the Ursuline Convent at Blackrock, ^ 
within some two miles of Cork. The institution is a very noble one, j 
and eminent for its success as a school for yoimg girls of tlie middle 
and higher classes. Meer AUi was received with distinction by the 
ladies of the commimity, and shown everything of interest. Father 
Mathew's presence acted as an *open sesame,' and every door flew^ 
open before the approach of tlie stranger, who examined and admired 
with the quiet gravity peculiar to his race. While Father Mathew's 
attention was otherwise engaged, the Meer asked confidentially of » 
gentleman near him, who formed one of the party — * Are all these 
ladies his wives?' The rather Eastern idea had arisen in his mind, 
chiefly from the air of mingled respect and afifection with which the 
good nuns treated their spiritual superior — ^which office Fatho 
Mathew then held. Wlien Father Mathew was afterwards told of tlie- 
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Oriental's query, be was considerably amused at its strange proposi- 
tion. 

Father Mathew did not altogether confine his attentions to visitors 
and strangers of the male sex ; he occasionally displayed great courtesy 
to the gentler sex, and even afforded them hospitality, either at his 
own house, or at Lehenagh — arranging of course, in case his own 
house was the scene of the entertainment, that members of his family 
I should join the party. The Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn thus acknow- 
I ledges the kindness and hospitality which she liad received at his 

j hands : — 

I London, Octbr, 17, 1846. 

I Beab Sie, — I am about to' leave England, and feel compelled, before doing so, 

I to express to you my best thanks for your kindness and hospitality. The houis 
iHiich I did spend with you shall not be forgotten. I was prevented fipom accept- 
ing your invitation at KiUarney by a want of full-dress, and I thought myself 
Hot fit to appear in an evening party, and amongst ladies, in my travelling dress ; 
BO I lost the opportunity of seeing you once more. But I saw you in moments of 
higher importance to my feelings, and they are perhaps the most gratifying in 
my whole journey, 

Crod bless you, dear sir, in the grand and noble work you carry on, aud God 
bless your people with wisdom in the stormy trials hovering just now over 
them. — ^Yours with true and warm admiration, 

Ida Ctss. Hahn-Hahk. 

Mrs. Asenatli Nicholson, a lady from New York, made a pedestrian 
tour through Ireland in 1844-45, for the purpose of becoming 
personally acquainted with the condition and character of its people. 
She generally lodged in the cabins of the peasantry, and distributed 
tracts among them as she went on. In a work which she published on 
her return, entitled * Welcome to the Stranger,' Mrs. Nicholson gave a 
description of her interesting tour. Her impressions of Father 
Mathew — ^whom she first saw at Eoscrea, and whom she afterwards 
visited at Cork — are admirably given in the book. 

Father Mathew's visits to the Blackrock and other convents, both 
in Cork and Dublin, were the occasion of much rejoicing to the young 
ladies, who generally enjoyed a holiday and a feast in consequence. 
He delighted in witnessing their innocent merriment, and received 
with the utmost gratification their graceful tributes of affection — 
usually in the form of a pretty poem, descriptive of his triumph as 
the great moral regenerator of his country. He treasured up these 
poetical effusions with care ; and many a mildewed poem, written 
carefully, and in the neatest hand, on embossed card or satin paper, 
were found in the recesses of his ink-spattered desk. But a little 
drama, in which the mission of the Apostle was illustrated by its 
influence upon the life and fortrme of a family, and which was 
admirably played by the pupils of the Convent of Loretto, Dublin, 
was a testimony of which he was especially proud. It was written 

q2 
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by one of the nuns, and was assisted in its general effect by the intro- 
duction of national music and graceful dances, in which the younger 
children took a conspicuous part. No one could appreciate better 
than Father Mathew the efforts of these innocent young people to 
please and do him honour ; and they, in their turn, were proud of his 
praise. 

Between Father Mathew and several dignitaries of the Established 
Church a strong feeling of friendship existed. Even where prejudice 
was entertained against his creed, it was disarmed by the charm of his 
manner, and the conviction of his real goodness of heart ; but where 
genuine liberality took the place of prejudice, and he became kno^vu 
to a man of his o^vn stamp in the Protestant Church, the acquaintance 
soon ripened into iriendshij), and esteem invariably warmed into en- 
during affection. That this sentiment was felt towards him by tlie 
late Venerable Tighe Gregory, Eector of Kilmore, the words of that 
liberal-minded man will attest : — 

Paget Priory, Post Town, Kilcock: 
June 6, 1846. 

My Very Revd. Fkiend, — By the merest accident I have this moment heard 
that you are to be in Maynooth to-morrow. An additional weight of duty, con- 
sequent on the day, renders me unable to drive over and wait on you ; but I trust 
your arrangements will not clash with your favouring me by naming a day, before 
your return to the south, on which I shall have the pleasure of welcoming you to 
Paget Prioiy, where there cannot, I assure you, be a more valued or welcome 
guest. Polemics and politics are forgotten in the good ship Harmony, as she 
placidly sails in the bay of Concord; 'tis the vessel which Jesus pilots— may it 
never be wrecked. 

Every day gives evidence of the blessings of temperance ; and I never saw it 
more fully exemplified than last Easter Monday in my own churchyard, where 
an ill-conducted terrorist of the Clarendon Lodge found his safety (and impunity, 
too) in the exemplary sobriety which caused the meritorious forbearance of the 
numerous Koman Catholics present, whom, in drunken bigotry, he audaciouslj 
stigmatised and insulted, in spite of his pastors stern reproofl 

They talk of panaceas for Ireland's ills, and say ' all attempts to find one are 
Utopian.' I deny it. Temperance is the panacea — on it domestic peace, public 
order, morality, industry, meekness, mildness, and Christian charity are reared; 
and family broils, riot, tumult, violence, dissipation, idleness, intolerance, and 
bigotry are crushed beneath it. 

The instance I have just recounted — almost at the time, and but six miles from 
the place where you will probably be administering the pledge when you receive 
this — forms a great and striking proof that in temperance this panacea is to be 
found ; and with heart, and hand all should therefore promote its growth. I 
was .charmed to find my son, and my friend the Bishop of Norwich, acting 
the noble part they did, in presenting you at the Shire Hall. Persevere and 
prosper. 

Accept, very reverend and dear friend, the assurance of the endiuring esteem 
of, yours faithfully and truly, 

E. Tighe GreoOby, D.D. and LL.D., Kector and Vicar of Kilmore. 

The Verj' Revd. Theobald Mathew, &c 
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It Las been seen that Father Mathew, in the belief that he was act- 
ing most wisely with a strongly-religious people, imparted as much as 
possible a sacred chtiracter to the pledge. This practice Avas the 
occjision of considerable controversy, even between members of his 
own Church ; those who objected to it contending that, when the 
.pledge was violated, after having been so tiiken, its violation inflicted 
the additional injury of degrading the person in his own esteem, by 
making him feel as if he had been guilty of perjury. On the other 
hand, it was urged that the more solemnly the pledge was administered, 
the more binding was it rendered, and that the introduction of tlie 
religious element was wise and beneficial. Of tliis latter opinion was 
the Vicar of Yardley, who thus expressed it in a letter to Father 

Mathew : — 

Vicarage, Yardley, fiirmingham : 
Nov. 27, 1845. 

My dear Sir, — I hear, with gratitude to God, of your doings in Ireland to 
promote total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as a beverage. I rejoice in 
your abundant and successful labours, and wish you * GKxi's speed' with all my 
heart. 

I find, and probably you do so too, that when true piety attends or follows the 
temperance pledge, there is stability, and there hope and almost confidence may 
be entertained : but that, when this is not the case, the fairest promises are often 
broken, and the brightest prospects blasted. 

I admire, in your pledge, the acknowledgment of the need of Divine assistances 
and, in your blessing, a prayer for grace and strength to keep the promise. 

This is your rock of strength. Go on, my brother, and prosper, till Ireland and 
the whole earth be converted to your holy principle of temperance. I am glad 
that I have a spark of the temperance fire that glows in your heart ; and may I 
have your prayers and your blessing, and you shall continue to have that of, my 
dear sir, your faithful but unworthy brother and fellow-labourer, 

Henry Gwyther, Vicar of Yardley. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Famine — Its Effects and Causes — Ireland before the Famine — The 
Blights of 1845 and 1846 — Father Mathew's Correspondence with the 
Government. — Timely appeal — The Famine setting in. 

Too soon, alas ! arose a state of things which, while materially in- 
fluencing the Temperance movement, brought about a social revolution 
of the greatest magnitude, and the gravest results. The history of tlie 
Irish Famine is yet to be written ; and no event of modem times more 
requires an able and impartial pen than that terrible calamity, which 
filled the land with horrors for which a parallel can only be ibund in 
the pages of Boccaccio or De Foe — ^which counted its victims by 
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hundreds of thousands — ^which originated an emigration that has not 
yet exhausted the strength of its fiital current — ^which caused twenty- 
three millions' worth of property to change hands, called into existence 
a new race of proprietors, and swept into poverty, banishment, and 
oblivion, many a once opulent family, and erased from the bead-roll 
of the Irish gentry many a proud and distinguished name. That 
history is yet to be written, and will be best "written when time sliall 
have brought with it a more impartial spirit and a cooler judgment 
than exist at this moment, while the memory is still too vivid and the 
sympathy too keen for a task so grave and so important. Fortunately 
for the writer of this biography, his duty compels him to treat that 
terrible event merely as an episode in the history of Father Mathew's 
career, and as a means of exliibiting, in a more striking manner, a 
character which the misfortunes of the country, and the sufferings of 
its people, developed into a still brighter and purer radiance. 

To understand properly the condition of Ireland immediately prft- 
ceding the femine, one has but to turn to the Report of the Devon 
Commission, w^hich was appointed in December 1843, and prosecuted 
its enquiries in every part of the country during the subsequent year ; 
and in its pages will be seen more than sufficient evidence to prove to 
what extent misery and wretchedness had prepared tlie way for the 
ravages of blight, starvation, and plague. A single passage, descriptive 
of the condition of the labouring class, will suffice for the present 
purpose : — 

A reference to the evidence of most of the witnesses will show that the agricul- 
tural labourer of Ireland continues to suffer the greatest privations and liardships; 
that he continues to depend u^on casual and precfirious employment for subsist- 
ence ; that he is still badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, and badly paid for 
his labour. Our personal experience and observation, during our inquiry, has 
afforded us a melancholy confirmation of these statements ; and we cannot for- 
bear expressing oiu? strong sense of the patient endurance which the labouring 
classes have generally exhibited, under sufferings greater, we believe, than the 
people of any other country in Europe have to sustain. 

Upon the ill-paid labour of his hands, and the produce of a patch 
of potato ground, which he rented at a high rate, or for wdiich he 
mortgaged a considerable portion of his working days, the Irish 
labourer exclusively existed. This patch of ground was either let to 
him manured and planted, by the farmer, at an enormous rent ; or, 
out of the proceeds of his own labour, he prepared and planted it 
himself. If the crop turned out abundant, everything went well with 
the poor laboiirer ; it fed himself and his family, and it fed his pig 
and his poultry ; it freed him from debt and liability, and it enabled 
him to purchase, in the nearest town or village, those necessaries which 
were required by his condition in life. But if the crop^^the one and 
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only crop — ^failed liim, then misery, and debt, and hunger, and sick* 
ness, were the lot of the Irish agricultural labourer. 

The class above the hibourer^ — ^namely, the small farmers, holding a 
few acres of land on a tenancy at mil — 'Were but little better off than 
those who were * badly housed, badly fed, and badly clothed.' The 
great majority of this cla^s had no capital other than their own labour, 
or that of a miserable dependent, to whom they let out a patch of 
ground in con- acre, for a potato garden ; and havings as a rule, neither 
lease, nor security of any kind, to protect the fruits of their industry, 
the small farmers were generally satisfied with raising a scanty crop 
from the soil, and content with the poorest fare, and the meanest 
dwelling — ^the principal result of their hard toil being absorbed in the 
rent, which was too often exorbitant in amount. A large proportion 
of this class of small farmers held, not directly from the landlord of 
the estate, but under middlemen, who, having obtained long leases at 
epTjr rents, lived as gentlemen upon the toil of the wretched serfs whom 
they called their tenants, and among whom the land was cut up into 
small holdings. 

The landlords of Ireland were then*— just preceding the famine — 
suffering as well for the sins of their predecessors as from their own 
extravagance. As a rule, the landed property of Ireland was crushed 
under an accumtdated load of debt and encumbrance ; and many of 
the finest estates in the country were well-nigh ruined, and almost laid 
waste, by the destructive litigation and still more destructive manage- 
ment of the Court of Chancery. 

ThuB there was an embarrassed gentry, a harassed or discouraged 
tenantry, and a labouring population whose very existence depended 
upon the chances of the seasons, and the success or failure of a delicate 
and susceptible tuber. Manufacturing industry was limited to a few 
coimties, and a few large towns in these ; and commerce did not ex- 
tend its beneficial influence beyond the sea-board, principally that 
facing the western shores of England. No country, in flict, could be 
worse prepared to meet the coming danger, or ride out the storm 
which so soon darkened the heavens. And when the storm broke forth 
in its fury, helplessly the poor ship laboured in the trough of the 
angry sea, no vigorous hand at the helm, and water entering at eveiy 
yaAvning seam. 

From 1817 to 1839, there had been repeated failures of the pot^ato 
crop in Ireland, some partial, and some more general in their destruc- 
tion; and each failure was attended with the invariable results- 
famine and pestilence. Those whom the himger spared the typhus 
Rmote, and the red hue of the rural graveyard gave fatal evidence of 
the consequences of a potato blight. 

In 1822 an abundant harvest was gathered in and stored ; but the 
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potato rotted in the pits, on account of the wetness of the growing 
season, and it was not until an advanced period of the year that the 
unhappy people were conscious of the calamity that had befallen them. 
The most energetic efforts were made to mitigate the distress, which 
was felt in its worst form in the provinces of Mimster and Connaught. 
Large subscriptions were raised, and local committees formed through- 
out Ireland ; and the people of England, whose liveliest sympathy was 
excited by the sufferings of their Irish bretliren, raised a sum of nearly 
200,000/. for their rehef Of the 44,000/. then 'raised in Ireland. 
41,000/. were subscribed in the distressed provinces of Munster and 
Connaught, and but 3,000/. in Ulster and Leinster, which had escaped 
the calamity. The entire amount, eitlier voted by . Parliament, for 
public works or other modes of relief, or raised by individual subscrip- 
tion, was somewhat over 600,000/. 

In 1832 severe distress was felt in Galway, Mayo, and Denial, 
from a partial failure of the potato the year before, the result of violent 
storms and heavy rains. In this instance, private benevolence, partly 
assisted by Government aid, was sufficient to meet the necessity ; and 
a plentiful hai-vest soon obliterated the traces of local suffering. 
England contributed 74,410/. to the relief of Ireland on this occasion ; 
and Ireland raised, by voluntary effort, the sum of 30,000/. The 
Government advanced 40,000/., which was partly expended in public 
works, and partly in the purchase and distribution of food. 

On occasions subsequent to 1831, and previous to 1845, the potato 
partially failed, but not to any extent requiring notice. 

The blight, which was the precursor, but not the actual cause, of the 
fiimine, first appeared in ] 845, in the autunm of that year. It had 
appeared the previous year in North America, and again in 1845 and 
1846 — ^its second appearance being the most destructive to the plant. 
The disease manifested itself in Ireland in the late crop, the early crop 
having been comparatively untouched. Late in the autiimn, it Avas 
found that the potato was rotting ; and among the first to apprise the 
Government of the iact was Father Mathew, whose frequent journeys 
through all parts of the country rendered him thoroughly acquainted 
with its condition. Mr. Richard Pennefather, the then Under Secre- 
tary in Dublin Castle, gratefully thanked him for the information which 
he afforded, and the suggestions which he made. The annoimcement 
of this calamity excited considerable apprehension, and the Grovem- 
ment appointed a Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
causes and extent of the disease. Dr. Playfair and Mr. Lindley 
specially reported, on the 15th of November 1845, * on the present 
scarcity of the potato crop, and on the prospect of the approaching 
scarcity.' They say : — 

We can come to no other conclusion than that one-half of the actual potato 

I 
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crop of Ireland is cither destroyed, or remains in a state unfit for the food of 
man. "We moreover feel it our duty to apprise you, that we fear this to be a low 
estimate. 

The Commissioners of Enquiry, in their Report, dated the 20th of 
January 184G, fully corroborate this statement : — 

It appears (they say), from imdoubted authority, that of thirty-two counties, 
not one has escaped failure in the potato crop ; of 130 Poor Law Unions, not 
one is exempt. . . . 

The poor-houses will, without doubt, be found a most important means of 
relief, and we consider it a most providential circumstance that such an ex- 
tensive resource is available against a calamity more widely extended, and 
more serious in its nature, than any that has affectM the Irish people since the 
year 1817. 

In the end of November 1845, the ovens in the naval dockyards 
were set at work, making biscuit for storing, to be used in case of 
necessity ; and in the following month the Government arranged with 
Messrs. Baring for a supply of Indian com and meal, to the extent of 
100,000/., to be shipped from the United States, and transmitted to 
Cork, there to be kept, as in a central depot. Tlie fact of this order 
havmg been given was kept secret from the trside as long as possible. 

Father Mathew was met, in the course of his mission, by an officer of 
the Government, who obtained from him much valuable information, 
as the following extract from that official's letter will show : — 

Commissary General Hewetson to Mr. Treveltan. 

Cork : Jan. 10, 1846. 
I have passed through several counties, and travelled with some intelligent 
men, both landlords and farmers, and with Father Mathew from Clonmel ; they 
estimate the loss by disease as one-third of the potato crop. Father Mathew, 
who has been travelling through the country for the last four months, said he 
hoped the majority of the people would yet be able to hold a sufficient number 
of good potatoes for seed ; but it is impossible to judge, at present, how far they 
will turn out in the pits. . . . Father Mathew, who is well acquainted with the 
country and the habits of the lower orders, gave me a good deal of interesting 
information, and among other things, touching the working of the Poor Law 
Unions. . . . The Father looked upon me as a gentleman travelling on his own 
affairs, seeking, at the same time, information as a stranger. 

Commissary Hewetson was stationed in Cork, and was thenceforward 

in frequent commimication with Fatlier Mathew. Writing on the 24tli 

of February 1846, he says :-— 

Father Mathew has been with me to-dny. I gave him your letter to read ; of 
course he felt gratified by yo^ur remarks. He fully agrees with me, that the 
meal, once ground, with the light com sifted, according to a sample I sent you, 
is the proper meal for the classes who need it. 

Fortunately, the grain crop of 1845 was unusually abundant ; and 
though a considerable proportion of the jx)tato crop was destroyed, 
there stiU remained enough to last tlie people for some time. So that, 
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although the distress was severe in many localities, it in no instance 
assumed the dreadful features which were soon to be almost universal 
throughout tlie country. A blight, however j)artial in its character, 
was far from being a fortunate preparation for the entire destniction of 
the principal food of a nation. 

The Irish are a sanguine and a devout people ; and implicit trust 
in the mercy of Providence is one of the beautiful forms m which their 
piety is manifested. Not that they, in this instance, blindly relied 
upon Providence, without adopting every human means of endeavour- 
ing to secure success in their industry ; for the partial ikilure of 1845 
only incited the people of Ireland to make greater efforts to till, and 
sow, and plant, for the harvest of 1846. How terribly their hopes 
were disappointed, we may best describe in the affecting words of 
Father Mathew, who thus writes to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
(now Sir Charles) Trevelyan i'^- 

Eev. Theobaxd Mathew to Mb. Tbkvklyax. 

Cork ! August 7, 1846. 

I am well aware of the deep solicitude you felt for our destitute people, and 
your arduous exertions to preserve them &om the calamitous effects of the 
destruction of the pot^ito crop last season. Complete success has crowned your 
efforts. Famine would kave desolated the unhappy country were it not for your 
vnse precautions. 

Divine Providence, in its inscrutable ways, has again poured out upon us the 
vial of its wrath. A blast more destructive than the simoom of the desert has 
passed over the land, and the hopes of the poor potato cultivators are totally 
blighted, and the food of a whole nation has perished. On the 27th of last 
month I passed from Cork to Dublin, and this doomed plant bloomed in all the 
luxuriance of an abundant harvest. Eeturning on the 3rd instant, I beheld, 
with sorrow, one wide waste of putrefying vegetation. In many places the 
wretched people were seated on the fences of their decaying gardens, wringing 
their hands, and waiUng bitterly the destruction that had left them foodless. 

I am weU aware of the vast expenditure incurred in providing Indian meal 
as a substitute for the potato, but I humbly suggest a cheaper and more simple 
plan. I have already laid it before Mr. Eedington, our excellent Under Seoe- 
tary. If Government would purchase in America, and lay up in stores in the 
several seaports of Ireland, a supply of Indian com, unground, and sell it at first 
cost to all who will purchase it, it would soon be bought up by the country 
millers and farmers, and the unholy hopes of the corn speculators and flour 

factors would be completely frustrated I am so unhappy at the prospect 

before us, and so horror-struck by the apprehensions of our destitute people fkll- 
ing into the ruthless hands of the com and flour traders, that I risk becoming 
troublesome rather than not lay my humble opinions before you. 

Not only was the potato crop utterly destroyed, but oats and barley 
were deficient, and wheat was a barely average crop. 

In subsequent letters, during the same month, Father MatheAV lu^ed 
his views upon the Government, and pleaded in moving accents for 
his myriad clients, who knew not that tJie good man who had devoted 
so many years of his life to rescue them from the evils of intempe- 
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ranee, was now employing his well-earned influence to try and save 

them from the horrors of impending famine. The letters, of which the 

ibllowing are extracts, were addressed to the same official : — 

Cork: August 22, 1846. 
.... I unqualifiedly assent to your opinions, and hope they will become the 
rale of action. In defiance of the sophistry with which it is attempted to lull 
the Government into a false security, I would not entrust our — soon to be foodless 
—millions to affected sympathy. Desperate cases demand desperate remedies. 
More than 2,000,000 acres of potatoes, valued on the average at 20^. the acre^ are 
irrevocably lost ; besides, the unhappy cultivators are all in debt to the small 
countiy usurers, the loan funds, or the cruel sellers on time of seed potatoes and 
seed com, at a profit of cent, per cent. I hail with deUght the humane, the 
admirable measures for relief announced by my Lord John Bussell ; they have 
given universal satisfaction. But of what avail will all this be, unless the wise 
precautions of Government will enable the toiling workman, after exhausting his 
vigour during a long day to earn a shilling, to purchase with that shilling a suffi- 
ciency of daily food for his generally large and helpless family ? The bonds of 
blood and affinity, dissoluble by death alone, associate in the cabins of the Irish 
peasantry, not only the husband, wife, and children, but the aged parents of the 
married couple, and their destitute relatives, even to the third and fourth degree 
of kindred. God forbid that political economists should dissolve these ties ! should 
violate these beautiful charities of nature and the Gospel ! I have often found 
my heart throb with delight when I beheld three or four generations seated 
around the humble board and blazing hearth ; and I offered a silent prayer to the 
Great Father of all,^that the gloomy gates of the workhouse should never separate 
those whom such tender social chains so fondly linked together. 

Cork : August 25, 1846. 

This coimtry is in an awful position, and no one can tell what the result will 
be. For the* sake of our common humanity, I anxiously hope that Her Most • 
Gracious Majesty's Government will adopt the wise precaution of pronding as 
large a supply as possible of Indian corn, to protect the wretched people against 
famine and pestilence. With Indian meal at a penny per pound, we could, with 

I the Divine blessing, set both the one and the other at d( fiance. At the present 

I price of Indian com, the Government loss would be trifling. 

In a letter of the 80th of September, Father Mat^ew justly takes 
credit for the effect which the spread of temperance had in maintaining 
order and tranquillity under circumstances most likely to lead to dis- 
turbance and outrage :-— 

Cork: September 30, 1846. 

The measures* of Government to provide remunerative employment are above 
all praise, yet have not been accepted with gratitude. The Treasury minute 
directing that the rate of wages should be lower than that paid by the farmers, 
has afforded a pretext for much discontent. But no rate of wages will save the 
people from extreme distress, unless the price of provisions be kept down. A 
shilling a day, or even one and sijtpence, is nothing to a poor man with a large 
family, if he is obliged to pay twopence per pound for Indian meal. At present 
it nearly averages that price in the country districts. If I may presume to give 
an opinion, it appears to me to be of more importance to keep down the price of 
Indian or other meal than to provide labour. There are so many opinions as to 
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the amount of Lliglited potatoes, and consequently of the required quantity of 
com as a substitute, it would be of advantage to ascertain the number of acres 
that were under that crop throughout Ireland. In one week the constabulary 
force could supply the most accurate information on that important subject. 

It is a fact, and you are not to attribute my alluding to it to yanity, that the 
late provision riots have occurred in the districts in which the temperance move- 
ment has not been encouraged. Our people are as harmless in their meetings as 
flocks of sheep, unless when inflamed and maddened by intoxicating drink. If I 
were at liberty to exert myself, as heretofore, no part of Ireland would remain 
unvisited ; but the unavoidable expenses of siich a mighty reformation are now 
an insurmountable obstacle. Were it not for the temperate habits of the greater 
portion of the people of Ireland, our unhappy country would be before now one 
wide scene of tumult and bloodshed. Thank God, temperance is now based on 
such a firm foundation, nothing can weaken its stability ! Intemperance, with 
the Divine assistance, will never again be the national sin of the Irish people. 

If possible, dear Mr. Trevelyan, have tlie Ttiarkets kept down, and thus save 
from woe unutterable our destitute population. 

In the following timely appeal, Father Mathew appears more in his 
character of the Temperance Leader, interposing to protect the most 
helpless of his followers from a snare of the worst description : — 

Eev. Theobald Mathkw to Mr. TEKVKiiYAx. 

Cork : November 20, 1846. 

Concluding that you now enjoy a little relaxation of your excessive labour, I 
presume to address you on a subject of, in my estimation, the highest importance. 
I am not called upon to give an opinion as to the utility of the public works now 
in progress ; necessity gave them birth, and they must be executed. But it 
afflicted me deeply to find the benevolent intentions of Government frustrated, 
and the money so abundantly distributed made a source of demoralisation and 
' intemperancfe. Wherever these benevolent works are commenced, public-houses 
are immediately opened, the magistrates, with a culpable facility, granting 
licences. 

The overseers and pay clerks generally hold their offices in these pestiferous 
erections ; even some of these officers have a pecuniary interest in those esfcib- 
lishments. 

It often happens that the entire body of labourers, after receiving payment, 
instead of buying proA^isions for their famishing families, consume the great«T 
part in the purchase of intoxicating drink. 

The same deplorable abuse takes place on the different railway lines. 

As I have the honour to address you, I feel pleasure in stating that the non- 
interference of Grovemment in the purchase of corn, though productive of much 
suffering, has eventuated in an abundant supply of grain. Prices are rapidly 
declining ; and I confidently hope that our population \vill enjoy a comfortable 
and a comparatively happy Christmas. 

If Indian meal can be had by the poor for a penny a pound, all danger of 
famine would be at an end. 

We still follow Father Mathew, whose letters, assiuning dailcer 
colours as he proceeds, will afford the reader an idea of the deepening 
horrors of the famine, which had now really set in. In tlie next montli 
he thus writes: — 
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The Ebv. T. Mathbw to Me. Trevblyan. 

Cork : December 16, 1846. 

Since last I had the honour to address you, I have been in several parts of this 
▼retched country, remote from and near to Cork. I am grieved to be obliged to 
inform you that the distress is universal, though the people are more destitute in 
some districts than in others. Where the rural population is dense, and was 
accustomed to emigrate during the harvest to other parts of the empire, to reap 
com and dig potatoes, no understanding can conceive, no tongue ezprees, the 
misery that prevails. The money earned during the autumn enabled these 
'spalpeens,' as they are called, to pay the rent of their potato gardens, and 
supply themselves and families with clothes and other necessaries. This re- 
source has utterly failed, as well as their own stock of provisions, and they are 
now wholly dependent for their means of existence on public works. 

The amount of loss sustained by the peasant whose acre of potatoes has been 
blighted, has not been sufBciently estimated. Bread stuffs to the value of 30^. 
would not supply the loss. . . . 

The present exorbitant price of bread stuflfe, especially Indian com, places 
sufficient food beyond the great bidk of the population. Meix^ wmneriy and 
children, are gradually wasting away. They fill their stomachs with cabbage- 
leaves, tumip-topSy &c. &c., to appease the cravings of hunger. There are at 
this moment more than five thousand half-starved, WTetched beings, from the 
country, begging in the streets of Cork. When utterly exhausted, they crawl to 
the workhouse to die. The average of deaths in this union is over a hundred a 

•week I deeply regret the total abandonment of the people to com and 

flour dealers. They charge 50 to 100 per cent profit. Cargoes of maize are 
purchased before their arrival, and are sold like railway shares, passing through 
different hands before they are ground and sold to the poor. 

We are establishing soup shops in all parts of the city, to supply the poor with 
nutritious and cheap cooked food. 

After this long and painful detail, allow me, honoured dear sir, to thank you 
for your successful interference with respect to the temptations held out to the 
labourers on the public works. When I assure you that tlie few lines you 
addressed to the Board of Works accomplished more good than if I had written 
volumes on the subject, you will pardon me for having added to your multitu- 
dinous and most laborious duties. 

Towards the close of the year 1846, the condition of the people 
thronghont the coimtry was becoming frighttul, and no doubt could be 
any longer entertained, even by the most sceptical, that a calamity 
imparalleled in its magnitude had befallen the people. Death was 
already striking down its victims in every direction, and masses of the 
^vretched peasantry were flinging themselves into the cities and large 
towns, in the desperate hope that there food was to be foimd. And 
as they fled from their desolate homes, they carried with them in their 
miserable clothing, if such it might be called, the infection of disease 
and the seeds of death. A few instances of the state of things in the 
more remote districts of the county Cork, in the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1846, will prepare the rejider for the appalling horrors of 1847. 

In the neighbourhood of Beerhaven, a gentleman visited several 
cabins, in which he saw their famishing and despairing occupants 
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stretched on beds of damp and broken straw, abandoned by all hope, 
and bereft of all energy. Their eyes were closed, and their voices 
feeble and tremulous. He besought them to rise, offered them money, 
spoke to them cheerily, and endeavoured to rouse them to some exer- 
tion; but in vain. Theirs was a menfcil and bodily prostration 
beyond human aid, and they continued to lie still and apathetic, 
evidently welcoming the death whose shadows were fast closing around 
tliem. 

In Crookhaven, the daily average of deaths was from ten to twelve ; 
and as early as the first Sunday in December, a collection was made 
to purchase a public bier, on which to take the coffinless dead to the 
grave — ^the means to provide coflins having been utterly exhausted in 
that locality. 

In Skibbereen numerous cases occurred, in November and December 
1846, of the dead being kept for several days over ground, on account 
of the want of coffins ; and even at so early a period, there were in- 
stances of the dead being consigned to the grave in the rags in which 
they died. Ere long, the name of Skibbereen became the representa- 
tive of the worst horrors of the Famine. That desolate district was 
one of the longest to suffer, and the slowest to recover, for in none 
other was there a greater destruction of human life. Throughout the 
entire west of tlie county Cork, it was a common occurrence to see 
from ten to a dozen funerals in the coui'se of the day during the close 
of 1846. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



The Society of Friends — Their Reports on the Condition of the Country 
and State of the People — ^Frightful Mortality. 

The Society of Friends in Ireland commenced tlieir beneficent labouis 
in December 1846, and sought the cooperation of their brethren in ' 
Great Britain and throughout the United States. Their appeal was 
attended with the best results in both cases, but with extraordinary 
success in the United States. The account of their operations is re- , 
corded in a most interesting volume, published in 1852, the Report 
being from the able pen of Mr. Jonathan Pim. From the Appendix, 
which contains a number of highly valuable documents, I select some 
extracts, which exhibit, in simple and tmexaggerated language, the sad 
condition to which the mass of the population was reduced. 

The Friends in London deputed certain members of their body to 
visit tlie distressed districts of Ireland, and report upon the actual state 
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of things in that country. Joseph Crosfield, writing from Roscommon 
on the 3rd of December 1846, says : — 

. . . The total number receiving pay from Grovemment in the county of Bos- 
common is not less than 40,000. Many of these people rent land from one to five 
or six acres each ; but from their crops of potatoes having failed, they are in no 
better condition tlian the common labourers. The price of provisions is extremely 
high in this part of the country, the poor paying 2s, 9d, per stone of 14 lbs. for 
meal, and, when they buy it in smaller quantities, Ss. id. per stone for it ; so that 
a man who has a wife and family of five or six children to support out of Bd, per 
day is scarcely removed from starvation. 

From Carrick-on- Shannon he writes on the 6tli : — 

Our first visit was to the poor-house ; and as the Board of Guardians were then 
sitting for the admission of applicants, a most painful and heart-rending scene 
presented itself; poor WTetches in the last stage of famine imploring to be 
admitted into the house ; women, who had six or seven children, begging that 
even two or three of them might be taken in, as their husbands were earning but 
8(i, per day, which, at the present high price of provisions, was tot-ally inadequate 
to feed them. Some of these children were worn to skeletons ; their features 
sharpened with hunger, and their Hmbs wasted almost to ^the bone. From a 
number of painful cases the two following may be selected, A widow, ^vith two 
children, who for a week had subsisted on one meal of Cabbage each day ; these 
were admitted, but in so reduced a state, that a guardian observed to the master 
that the youngest child would trouble them but a very short time. Another 
woman with two children, and near her confinement ^ain, whose husband had 
left her a month before to seek for work, stated that they had lived for the whole 
of this week upon two quaits of meal and two heads of cabbage. Famine was 

written in the faces of this woman and her children ..A great number 

were necessarily refused admittance, as there were but thirty vacancies in the 
house 

Throughout this journey, it was William Forster's observation, that the children 
exhibit £he effects of famine in a remarkable degree, their faces looking wan and 
hazard with hunger, and seeming like old men and woinen. Their sprightliness 
is entirely gone, and they may be seen sitting in groups by the cabin doors, making 

no attempt to play, or to run after the carriages To do the people 

justice, they are bearing their privations with a remarkable degree of patience 
and fortitude; and very little clamorous begging is to be met with upon the 
roads. 

William Edward Forster thus describes the town of Westport, and 
other places, as he saw them on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of January 
1847 :— 

The town of Westport was in itself a strange and fearM sight, like what we 
read of in beleaguered cities — its streets crowded with gaunt wanderers sauntering 
to and &o with hopeless air and hunger-struck look ; a mob of starved, almost 
naked women, around the poor-house, clamouring for soup-tickets ; our inn, the 
head-quarters of the road-engineer and pay-clerks, beset by a crowd of applicants 
for work. 

Early next morning we proceeded to the sm:i!l village of Leenane, where we 
ibund a large body of men engaged in making a pier under the Labour-rate Act. 
This village appeared to me, comparatively speaking, well off, having had in it 
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public work fop some weeks, and the wages at pier-making being rather better 
than those earned on the roads. Still, even here^ the men were weak, evidently 
wasting away for want of sufficient food. 

Bundomigha, the village of which we had heard so bad an account the previous 
evening, being on the other side of the harbour, I took a boat to it, and was much 
struck by the pale, spiritless look and air of the boatmen, so different from their 
wild Irish fun when I made the same excursion before. Out of a population of 
240, I found 13 already dead from want. The survivors were like walking 
skeletons — the men stamped with the livid mark of hunger ; the children crying 
with pain ; the women in some of the cabins too weak to stand. When there 
before, I had seen cows at almost every cabin, and there were, besides, many 
sheep and pigs owned in the village. But now all the sheep were gone, all the 
cows, all the poultry killed ; only one pig left ; the very dogs which barked at me 
before had disappeared ; no potatoes, no oats. 

' I met here with a striking instance of the patience of these sufferers. The 
Bundorragha men had been at work for three weeks on the roads, and the men at 
the neighbouring village for five weeks ; owing to the negligence or mistake of 
some officers of the works, with the exception of two of the gangsmen, who had 
gone themselves to Westport the end of the previous week, no wages had until 
this morning been received. While I was there, the pay-clerk sent a messenger 
over, but still only with wages for a few ; and it was wonderful, but yet mort 
touching, to w?e the patient, quiet look of despair with which the others received 
the news that they were still left unpaid. I doubt whether it would have been 
easy to find a man who would have dared to bear the like announcement to 
starving Englishmen. . .' . . 

We learned that their wages did not average, taking one week with another, 
and allowing for broken days, more than 4«. 6a. per week ; in fact, for the most 
distressed localities of Mayo and Galway, I should consider this too high an aver- 
age. To get to their work, many of the men had to walk five, or even seven Irisi 
miles ! Four and sixpence per week thus earned, the sole resource of a family of 
six, with Indian meal, their cheapest food, at 2s. lOd. to 4s. per stone ! What is 
this but slow death — a mere enabling the patient to endure for a little longer time 
the disease of hunger ? Yet even this was the state of those who were considered 
well gS— provided far ; and for this provision the people were ever3rwhere begging 
as for their lives. In some districts there were no public works ; and even where 
they were, we found that, though the aim was to find employment for one nwu to 
every five or six souls, it was not really given to more than one man in nine or 
twelve. 

Writing from Clifden, on the 20th of January, Mr. Forster says: — 

- On arriving at the small town of Clifden, we heard of four cases of death there 
from want, within the last three or four days. One woman, who had crawled the 
previous night into an out-house, had been found next morning partly eaten Ay 
dogs. Anotner corpse had been carried up the street in a wheelbarrow; and had 
it not been that a gentleman, accidentally passing by, had given money for « 
coffin, it would have been thrown into the ground merely covered with a sheet 
Of burials without coffins we heard many instances ; and to those who know the 
idmost superstitious reverence of the Irish for funeral rites, they tell a fearfid stoiy. 

Of the village of Cleggan, a near point of Clifden, he writes : — 

The distress was appalling, far beyond my power of description. I was quickly 
surrounded by a mob of men and women, more like famished dogs than felloT- 
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ereatures, whose figores, looks, and cries all showed that they w6re sufferisg the 

ravening agony of hunger. I went into two or three of the cabins. In 

one there were two emaciated men lying at full length on the damp floor, in their 
ragged clothes, too weak to move— actually worn down to skin and bone. In 
another, a young man lay ill of dysentery ; his mother had pawned everything, 
even his shoes, to keep him alive ; and I shall never forget the resigned uncom- 
plaining tone with which he told her that the only medicine he wanted was food. 

Writing from Gal way on the 25th of January, Mr. Forster says, * It 
was comforting to observe how cordially Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants, both lay and clerical, were uniting together in common efforts 
to save their poor neighbours.* 

In the Claddagh, a district of the city of Galway exclusively in- 
habited by the fishermen and their families, he witnessed the following 
example of the charity of the poor to the poor, the destitute to the 
destitute : — 

In one small wretched hovel, in which were huddled together three families, I 
saw a young mother, whose rags were really no covering, much less a protection 
against the weather ; but even here I found an instance of charity that would 
shame many a wealthy home. A poor blind woman was crouching upon the floor ; 
and my companion told me she was jio relation to the other inmates, but that 
they supported her and gave her house-room out of kindness. Even the veiy 
nets and tackling of the poor fishermen were pawned. 

Writing of the general impressions of his melancholy tour, Mr. Forster 
says: — 

When we entered a village, our first question was, how many deaths ? ' Tlie 
hunger is upon ns^ was everywhere the cry, and involuntarily we found ourselves 
regarding tliis hunger as we should an epidemic — looking upon starvation as a 
disuse. In fact, as we went along, our wonder was, not that the people died, but 
that they lived ; and I have no doubt whatever that in any other country the 
mortality would have been far greater ; that many lives have been prolonged, 
perhaps saved, by the long apprenticeship to want in which the Irish peasant 
has been trained, and. by that lovely ^ touching charity which prompts him to share 
Ms scanty meal with his starving neighbour. 

From Bumcourt, near Clogheen, county of Tipperary, the Friends 
are informed that deaths from starvation were of daily occurrence, and 
that corpses were buried at night without coffins. From Cork county 
the reports are even worse. 

Skibbereen is described as * one mass of famine^ disease, and deathy 
the poor rapidly sinking under fever, dysentery, and starvation. Here, 
so early as the first week in February 1847, there was constant use 
for a coffin with moveable ddes, in which the dead were borne to the 
grave, and there dropped into their last resting-place. But as weeks 
and months rolled on, the mortality was multiplied. Skibbereen, 
which had sent large quantities of agricultural produce to other markets, 
in the year before the fatal blight, now depended altogether on foreign 
food for the daily support of its inhabitants, 
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A gentleman writing from the coimty of Armagh on the 23rd of 
February, shows that things in that county were as bad as in other 
parts of Ireland. In the parish of Tartaraghan, he saw * the living 
lying on straw by the side of the unburied dead, who had died three 
days before.' 

From Ballyjamesduff, in the county of Cavan, this terrible statement 
is made :-» 

The report of one dispensary doctor this day (February 28) is, that 200 person* 
in this district are dying of destitution, and that fifty of them are so far gone 
that little hope remains of their recovery. Many deaths from destitution hare 
already occuned. At first, this sad fact was verified by the verdict of the 
coroner ; but now he is seldom sent for, as it wotUd entail unnecessary expense 
on the county. 

Richard D. Webb, of Dublin, addressed a series of interesting 
letters to the Central Relief Committee whilst on a visit of inspection 
to Erris. Writing from Belmtdlet, co. Mayo, on the 28th of May, he 

says :— 

Funerals are now rarely attended by more than three or four relatives or 
friends ; they excite little attention, and apparently less feeling. Whole families 
are exterminated by dysentery, fever, and starvation ; and this catastrophe has 
been so common in the west of Connaught, that it excites no more notice than 
would have been occasioned two years ago by the death of an individual. 

On a retrospect of the misery I have witnessed among thousands of our fellow- 
creatures, who at this time never enjoy a full meal, and cannot tell to-day where 
to turn for sustenance to-morrow, I am surprised at the absence of outragps 
amongst them. Between to-day and. yesterday, I saw the corpses of a girl, a luan, 
and an old woman, who died of hunger. This day I saw a woman sinking into a 
faint^ while I was giving out reUef to some peculiarly wretched families. I sav 
thousands to-day of the most miserable people I have ever seen. 

In Erris whole &ndlies were swept away by starvation, or fever, or both. In 
one cabin I saw six children lying heads and points on their miserable beds on 
each side of the turf fire, while the father and mother, wasted and emaciated, sat 
crouching over the embers. In another cabin I saw the father lying near the 
point of death on one side of the fire-place ; oyet the ashes sat a wretched little 
boy wholly naked — and on the opposite side of the hut, beneath a ragged quilt, 
lay the body of an old woman, who had taken shelter there and died. As she 
belonged to nobody, there was nobody to bury her ; and there had been rtUinjf 
instances of bodies lying five or six days unburied, before anyone could beinducrt 
by threats or rewards to bury them. I saw many graves made within a few 
yards of the cabin door. In some places, bodies have been interred imder the 
fioors on which they died ; and in others they have been covered by the ruins of 
the cabins they occupied ; this mode of burial being resorted to as the least 
hazardous, troublesome, and expensive. 

The following extracts from the correspondence of Father Mathew 
with Government officials, while indicating the deplorable state of i 
things in his adopted city, evince his ceaseless efforts to mitlgBte the 
horrors of the famine and protect the lives of the people :— 
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To Me. Tubvblyak. 

Cork : February 4, 1847. 

The £>oup kitchens are affordiDg very great relief, and hare lightened in an un- 
expected degree the pressure upon the com and flour markets. 

"We are in a deplorable state in Cork from the influx into the city of more than 
10,000 foodlesB, homeless people, young and old, from several counties around 
US. I am in hofror whilst I walk the streets, and I return to my besieged dwelling 
in sadness and hopelessness. The workhouse has been closed, and there is no 
refuge for these miserable creatures 

As I have been much through the country latterly, I can assure you, and with 
great pleasure, that agriculture has not been neglected. The quantity of wheat 

eown IS as large as usual In the fond hope of preserving a supply 

tot seed, the poor con-acre peasants allowed the potato-gardens to remain undug. 
I . . . . I would gratefiilly accept from you one of your improved querns, as a 

, model for the instruction of our mechanics It should be incumbent 

on soup committees to introduce flesh-meat, fish, or milk, into their soup ; other- 
wise it will not be fit food. The multitudinous deaths ill the workhouses, 
especially amongst children, are to be attributed to the want of animal food. 

To Sib R. Routh. 

Cork : February 5, 1847. 

For the last six months I have been distributing soup to the destitute, having 

proved its permanent utility during former periods of partial scarcity. We find 

I beans, peas, and biscuit the best ingredients to add to the liquor of flesh-meat. 

' Occasionally, and always on Friday, we use salt flsh. If this latter were given 

twice a week to the inmates of the different workhouses, it would be a great 

advantage to our, I may term them, infant flsheries. 

I am delighted with Lord John's measures, and I shall have no apprehension 
about the future fate of the Irish -people when once they come into operation. 
Independent of the beneficial effect the distillery laws will produce, by promoting 
t4>mperance, I rejoice in it for the sake of humanity, on account of the immense 
quantity of grain it will save from destruction. 

To Mr. Trbveltan. 

Cork: March 4^1847. 

To encourage our soUp committees to give gratuitous food to be consumed on 
the premises, now that our workhouse is closed against admissions, I have pre- 
sumed to give to them the three boilers you so consideriitely presented to me. 
Mr. Bishop has promised to give me a very fine copper cooking apparatus, with 
which I expect to be able to rival M. Soyer. My great anxiety is, to teach our 
unhappy simple people to manage to advantage their scanty meanid. The potato 
deluge, if I may so term it, during the last twenty years, swept away all 
other food fix)m amongst our cottagers, and sank in oblivion their luiowledge of 
cookery. 

Last week I travelled to Limerick, and returned yesterday : and you will be . 
gratified to hear, that in all directions the plough is at work, and oats, barley, 

;tnd potatoes are being sown in large quantities I am full of hope, and 

rely with unbounded confidence in tiie mercy of God. We are in His Abnighty 
hands, and not in the hands of men. He will in due season reward, with abun- 
dance, the resignation to His Divine will of the most patient and religious people 
on the face of the earth. 

b2 
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The famine now raged in every part of the afflicted country, and 
starving multitudes croAvded the thoroughfares of the cities and large 
towns. Death was everywhere — in the cabin, on the highway, in the 
garret, in the cellar, and even on the flags or side paths of the most 
public streets of the city. In the workhouses, to which the pressure ol 
absolute starvation alone drove the destitute, the carnage was frightful. 
It was now increasing at a prodigious pace. The number of deaths in 
the Cork workhouse, in tlie last week of January 1847, was 104. It 
increased to 128 in the first week in February, and in the second 
week of that month it reached to 164 — or 396 in three weeks! 
During the month of April, as many as 36 bodies were interred in 
one day, in that portion of Father Mathew's cemetery reserved for the 
free burial of the poor ; and this mortality was entirely independent 
of the slaughter in the workhouse. During the same month, there 
were 300 coflins sold in a single street in the course of a fortnight, 
and these were chiefly required for the supply of a single pansh. 
From the 27th of December 1846 to the middle of April 1847, the 
number of human beings that died in the Cork workhouse was 2,130! 
And in the third week of the following month the free interments in 
the Mathew Cemetery had risen to 277 — as many as 67 having been 
buried in one day. 

The destruction of human life in other workhouses of Ireland kept pace 
with the appalling mortality in the Cork workhouse. According to offi- 
cial returns, it had reached in April the weekly average of 25 per 1,000 
inmates ; the actual number of deaths being 2,706 for the week ending 
the 3rd of April, and 2,613 in the following week. Yet the number 
of inmates in the Irish workhouses was but 104,455 on the 10th of 
April — ^the entire number of houses not having then been completed. 

More than 100 workhouse officers fell victims during this fetal year^ 
to the Famine Fever, which also decimated the ranks of the Cathol 
clergy of the country. Mr. Trevelyan gives the names of 30 Engl 
and Scotch priests, who sacrificed their lives to their zealous attendiic 
on the immigrant Irish, who carried the pestilence with them in theil 
flight to other portions of the United Kingdom. 

The pestilence likewise slew its victims in the foetid hold of 
emigrant ship, and, following them across the ocean, immolated the 
in thousands in the lazar houses that fringed the shores of Cai 
and the United States. 

In meal, and coffins, and passenger ships, was the principal businc 
of the time. A iact may be mentioned which renders furtiher deasrif 
tion of the state of the coiuitry needless. The Cork Patent Saw ~ 
had been at frill work from December 1846 to May 1847, with twent 
pairs of saws constantly going, from morning till night, cutting pli 
for coffins, planks and scantlings for fever sheds^ and planks tor 
framework of bertiis for emigrant ships. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The People rush from the Country into the Towns— Instances of the 
Destruction of Life amongst them— An Awful Spectacle— Father 
Mathew in his Element— He warns the People against Intemperance— • 
America sends Food to Ireland— The Public Measures of Relief— An 
Honourable Testimony. 

The destruction of life amongst those who rushed into the towns, 
scared by the naked horrors of the sfcirved country districts, was 
almost beyond belief. A single instance will afford an idea of this 
frightful carnage. 

In a small house in one of the knes off Clarence Street, a crowded 
thoroughfare of Cork, some two or three families from tlie country had 
sought refuge. The writer was in the company of another gentleman 
of the city, when his attention was directed to this wretched abode of 
famine and pestilence. A taU man, of once powerful frame, stood 
leaning against the door-post, and apparently indifferent to everything 
in this world — even to the moans and cries which proceeded from a 
kind of closet, a few feet from where he stood. Every trace of expres- 
sion, save that of blank apathy, had been banished from his face ; and 
the skin of his face, neck, and breast— for his discoloiu-ed shirt was 
open in front — was more of the hue of a negro than of a white man. 
It was the dark colour of the famine. In the front room lay, stark 
and stiff, stretched on the bare floor, the dead bodies of two of his 
children— one a girl of thirteen, the other a boy of seven ; and in the 
closet, on a heap of infected straw, raving and writhing in fever, lay 
the dying mother of the dead children, and wife of the dying father 
and husband then leaning against the door-post. Sixteen himian 
beings sought an asylum in that dwelhng, and in less than a week 
eleven were taken out dead ! 

One or two other facts witnessed by the writer during the month 
of April 1847— not in the midst of some wild mountain district, but 
in the heart of a populous city— will afford a further idea of the realiti/ 
of the famine The writer, accompanied by a friend, as in the pre- 
ceding instance, entered a \\Tetched house in the same district, a room 
of which was occupied by a destitute fymilj, who had also come in 
from the coimtry. On opening the door of the apartment, a miserable 
sight presented itself On the floor was the dead body of an infant ; 
on a kind of bed— ^ btmdle of straw, on which was thrown a man's 
coat — ^lay the mother of the child, tossing and moaning in tlie deHrium 
of fever, with another infant, in the last stage of the disease, lying 
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collapsed by her side ; and crouching over the scanty embers of an 
almost empty grate, were a great gaunt man, and a little girl, her head 
resting upon his lap. The man, on whose shoulders was some kind of 
female garment, was nearly speechless, and could with difficulty arti- 
culate a word, or indeed be induced to notice that he was spoken to. 
The air of the apartment was thick and deadly, and the odour into- 
lerable. Fever — the true Famine Fever — ^was here in all its malignity. 
The mother was removed to the nearest hospital, whose wards were 
then crowded with the victims of the terrible typhus, and relief was 
administered to the other members of that afflicted family. When the 
door of that chamber was opened in a few days after, the consumma- 
tion of the tragedy was then beheld. In the middle of tlie floor, his 
face turned to the boards, the father was stretched — a corpse. He 
had evidently fallen in that position, and died where he fell. On the 
straw which had been recently occupied by the poor mother, lay one 
of the children, also dead ; and crouched up under the grate, with its 
little, arms crossed on its bosom, was another dead child. Of that 
family of seven — five children and their parents — there was but a 
single survivor. 

Among many others who suffered the penalty of their devotion to 
the relief of suffering humanity, was a respectable gentleman of the 
city,* a member of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul — a society 
which, having its origin in Ireland with the Famine, has since then 
become the most important charitable organisation in the south of 
Ireland. The funeral, from the character and position of the deceased, 
assumed somewhat of a public nature, and was attended by the local 
bodies, and the society of which he had been a member. Fatlier 
Mathew was among the clergymen who marked their respect for the 
virtues of this martyr to charity. As the procession reached the 
chui'ch of St. Anne Shandon, a cry of horror was raised at the spec- 
tacle which was there beheld. Under a kind of open shed, attached 
to a guard-house which has since been removed, lay huddled up in 
in their filthy foetid rags, thirty-eight or forty human creatures — ^men, 
women, children, and iniknts of the tenderest age — starving and fever- 
stricken — ^most of them in a dying state — some dead — and all gaunt, 
yellow, hideous, fi'om the combined effects of famine and disease. 
Under this open shed they had remained during the night, and until 
that hour---about ten in the morning — ^when the funeral procession 
was passing by, and their indescribable misery was beheld by the 
leading citizens of Cork, including the Mayor and several members 
of the Board of Guardians. The odour which proceeded firom that 
huddled-up heap of human beings was of itself enough to generate a 
plague. On their return from paying the last mark of respect to the 

* Mr. John LjTjch. 
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deceased member of the Society of St. Vincent, the authorities sent 
for carts to convey the unfortunates to the workliouse; but before 
they were placed, carefully and tenderly, on the straw with which the 
carts were supplied, the necessary precaution was taken of sprinkling 
their clothes plentifully with chloride of lime, which was also pro- 
fusely distributed over the place on which they had lain during the 
night. It was a sad sight to behold those helpless and unconscious 
creatures borne off to almost certain death ; for, in all probability, 
by the end of the week, there were not five out of the entire number 
that had not found a shallow grave in the choked cemetery of the 
Union. 

The public mind became familiarised with the horrors which were 
of daily occurrence. A little group clustered round some object in 
the street : you enquired what was the cause of the apparent interest, 
and you found it was some one who had * just dropped from the 
hunger,' or, perhaps, it was an emaciated human being who was 
actually drawing his last breath on the public highway of a populous 
city. I have myself witnessed more than one awful occurrence of the 
kind. I have beheld women, in scanty rags that did not reach much 
below the knee, whose legs had no more flesh on them than there is 
on the leg of a crane. From knee to ankle, there was nothing but 
bone and shrivelled skin — not the faintest indication of the ordinary 
calf. Literally, the streets swarmed with walking skeletons. In 
every face was care ; on every brow was gloom ; in every heart was 
sorrow and depression. The healthy hue seemed to have been 
banished from the countenance even of youth ; the brightness of the 
eye was dimmed, and the once gay laugh of a light-hearted people was 
hushed. The very atmosphere was charged with sorrow and suffering 
and death. It was indeed a sad time for that stricken people. 

But although there was no class in society that did not feel the 
terrible pressure of the hour, either through positive loss of income, or 
the multiplied burden of taxation, there existed a noble feeling of 
charity pervading the whole community. Few indeed were there 
hard-hearted enough to refuse the application of a suffering neighbour, 
or to turn the wandering beggar from the door, notwithstanding tliat 
infection was disseminated by the starving beings who had rushed in 
from the country, and that in every fold of their ^vretched rags and 
filthy blankets the deadly typhus lurked. 

It was a time truly in which to try the souls of men ; and at no 
period of his career did the character of Theobald Mathew shine out 
with a purer and hoHer lustre, a^ in this terrible crisis. He was the 
life and soul of every useful and charitable imdertaking ; and there 
were many such at a moment which called into activity the best 
feelings of our common nature, and united those who had been pre- 
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viously opposed, in fraternal and Christian concord. Industrial schools, 
clothing societies, relief associations, visiting committees — ^these and 
similar eflforts sprang from the necessity of the time, and the compassion 
of the good ; and there were few of them that did not derive aid and 
strength from the cooperation or countenance of Father Mathew. 
What influence he could employ, he brought to bear upon those whose 
interest it was to make a profit of the great necessary of life, upon 
every ounce of which depended the safety of a fellow-creature ; and 
by his Lavish and unbounded charity — for the excess of which he was 
afterwards to endure many a moment of mental torture — he supple- 
mented the public relief, and thereby rescued thousands from an un- 
timely grave. 

Between Father Mathew and the Irish people no ordinary bond of 
sjnmpathy and affection existed. He was their leader in a movement 
such as the world scarcely ever before witnessed, and they were his 
obedient and devoted followers. If no such link had united them to 
him, they would have equally claimed his best services in their behalf, 
and he would have spared no effort or sacrifice for their relief; but as 
their leader, who had shared with them the joy and exultation of 
happy days, he felt bound, in a hundred-fold greater degree, to stand 
by them in their hour of mortal peril. In a letter addressed to an 
American correspondent, we find this feeling strongly expressed : — 

Cork: January 30, 1847. 
Beau Mr. Allen, — There is no desire more ardent in my breast than to visit 
the United States, that great and glorious Republic. Obstacles, not of great 
magnitude, impeded my wishes heretofore. Now there is an insurmountable 
impediment in the Famine that desolates our stricken land^ It would be inhuman, 
it would be a flagrant act of baseness, to abandon, in the hour of their sorrow, 
my dear, my dying countrymen — men who, in the pride and joy of their hearts, 
enrolled themselves, at my word, under the banner of Temperance, and who now, 
though tempted to violate the pledge, to drown their agonies in drink and die, 
cling to their sacred engagements with desperate fidelity, braving every tempta- 
tion. A brighter day is dawning. Our Government and the beneyolent people 
of England are liberally contributing to save us from destruction. Your happy 
land, tlirough its length and breadth, sympathises in our sufferings, and is making 
mighty efforts for our rehef. Tenfold more effectual woidd American aid be, if, 
out of your abundance, bread-stuffs were shipped for Ireland instead of money. 
Wo are in the deadly grasp of corn monopohsts, who compel starving creatures 
to pay 19/. a ton for what could be purchased in your country for little more 
tlian one-third of that famine price. 

"When it wUl please a Mercifid Providence to stay the hand of the Destroying 
Angel, and bless with plenty old Ireland, I shall gladly arail myself of the 
opportunity, and gratify the dearest wish of my heart. 

Again thanking you for your great kindness, I am, with high respect, dear 
Mr. Allen, your devoted friend, 

Theobald Mathew. 

Not only did Father Mathew expend his last shilling, and involve 
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himself* in new difficulties, to relieve the starving, but he availed 
himself of every opportunity to warn the people against the sin and 
madness of intemperance at such a moment. Thus he continued to 
accept invitations to preach for local charities in many parts of tlie 
country, because, independently of his desire to assist his brother 
clergymen in promoting works of charity or advancing the cause of 
religion, it afforded him the occasion of addressing their flocks upon 
his great theme. One of the happiest of his addresses was delivered 
in the commencement of the Famine, at Lisgoold, a village some miles 
from Co]:k. It was spoken from the altar of the Catholic Church, and 
produced a profound impression upon a congregation whose faces wore 
a sad and anxious expression ; for ' the hunger ' was already in many 
a home in the parish. An extract or two from that admirable address 
will be foimd appropriate in this place : — 

Thousands upon thousands now pine in want and woe, because they did not 
take my advice ; to them the horrors of famine and the evils of blight are aggra- 
rated, while tens of thousands of those who listened to me and adopts my advice 
are now safe from hunger and privation, because they had the virtue to surrender 
a filthy sensual gratification, and the wisdom to store up for the coming of the 
evil day. Thousands are now perishing, who, if they had not had the folly to 
spend their hard-earned money in drink, in riot, and in debauchery, would now 
be safe from danger, and enabled to assist, by their charity, creatures who are 
now without a friend to comfort or assist them. The prison and the poor-house 
are opening wide their doors for many who have wilfully brought ruin on them- 
selves and their famihes, and who, had they only sense, would now be among the 
wealthy of the land. I will not upbraid such victims for the past, I would rather 
cheer and console ; I would rather tell them that it is not yet too late, that no 
one should despair, that there is still balm in Gilead, still a physician there. 

I am here in the name of the Lord. I am here for your good. This is a time to 
try men's souls ; and that man or that woman must be a monster who would drink 
while a fellow-CTeature was dying for want of food. I don't blame the brewers 
or the distillers — I blame those who make them so. If they could make more 
money in any other way, they would : but so long as the people are mad enougli 
to buy and drink their odious manufacture, they will continue in the trade. Is 
it not a terrible thing to think that so much wholesome grain, that God intended 
for the support of human life, should be converted into a maddening poison, for 
the destruction of man's body and soul ? By a calculation recently made, it is 
clearly proved that if all the grain now converted into poison were devoted to its 
natural and legitimate use, it would afford a meal a day to every man, woman, 
and child in the land. 77ie man or woman who drinks, drinks tlie food of the 
starving ; and is not that man or woman a monster who drinks the food of the 
staning ? 

It would be difficult to say in what country or among what people 
the most active sympathy was displayed towards the suffering people 
of Ireland. The generosity of the people of England of all chisses was 
most munificent ; but the practical benevolence of America was in a 
special degree cheering and timely. In the great cities of the United 
States, meetings were held, in the early part of 1847, to raise money 
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for the relief of Ireland, and these meetings were attended by tiie 
most influential men of the country. Thus, in Philadelphia, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court presided over a meeting held in that city 
on the 28th of January 1847 ; and the noble obarity displayed on that 
occasion wiped out the last trace of the blood shed in the riots of 1844. 
The Vice-President of the United States presided over a meeting held 
in Washington. In New York and Boston the same sympathy was 
ielt, and the most active exertions were made to afford the description 
of relief then most required by Ireland. Providence had vouchsafed 
that to America which it had, for ¥dse reasons, denied to Ireland — an 
abundant supply of food for man ; and America, in giving from her 
abundance to her distressed sister, proved how beautiftd and holy is 
that bond of humanity which links nations, even the most remote, in 
one great family, sympathising with each oliier's joy and sorrow. 

On Monday, the 13th of April, a noble sight might be witnessed in 
Cork Harbour — the sun shining its welcome on 5ie entrance of the 
unarmed war-ship ' Jamestown,' sailing in under a cloud of snowy 
canvas, her great hold laden with bread-stuffs for the starving people 
of Ireland. It was a sight that brought tears to many an eye, and 
prayers of gratitude to many a heart. It was one of those things 
which a nation remembers of another long after the day of sorrow has 
passed. Upon the warm and generous people, to whom America lite- 
rally broke bread and sent life, this act of fraternal charity, so grace- 
fiilly and impressively offered, naturally produced a profound and 
lasting impression, the influence of which is felt to this moment. 

The noble-hearted commander of that unarmed war-ship was thus 
favourably introduced to Father Mathew : — 

Boston, U.SA. : March 27, 1847. 

Deab Sib, — This will introduce to you the commander of the United States 
tmarnied ship, the * Jamestown,' Eobert B. Forbes, Esq., who has nobly volunteered 
his services to convey to your shores a cargo of provisions for the relief of the 
destitute. 

It affords me great pleasure to make this philanthropic countryman of ouw 
known to one who is personally known to me, and to millions in both hemispheres, 
as one of the greatest benefactors of his race. In Mr. Forbes you will find one 
of nature's nobles, who, leaving the endearments of home at this boisterous season, 
crosses the ocean to imitate His and our Savioub, to feed the hungry and raise 
the desponding. To you, my excellent friend, I cordially commend him, hoping 
at no distant day to grasp your hand, and welcome you on our shores, and then 
assure you that our sympathies and hearts are one, though separated hy the 
ocean and a different faith. "With high esteem, your friend, 

John Tappan. 

The Very Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

Father Mathew lost no time in paying his respects to Captain 
Forbes, who expressed in the strongest terms the pleasure he felt iit 
meeting and knowing the man with whose name he had been so long 
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&.miiiar, jand spoke of the impatience of the American people to 
receive ^im among them. Captain Forbes concluded by offering 
Father Siathew a passage in the ' Jamestown; ' which offer was 
gratefully declined, on the ground that the state of the country re- 
quired ijie best exertions of everyone who could in any way assist 
her, and that it would be an unpardonable crime to desert her in the 
hour of her direst necessity. 

George C, De Kay, commander of the United States frigate 
'Macedonian,' another American bread-laden ship-of-war, also desired 
to have the honour of taking Father Mathew to tibe States in his ship. 

It is not within the scope of this biography to enter into a detail of 
ihe measures adopted by Parliament and the Government for the 
relief of Irish distress; or within the province of the writer to 
attempt a criticism, much less to pass judgment, upon the merits or 
the shortcomings of those measures, or the manner of their adminis- 
tration. This properly belongs to the historian who writes the history 
of the Irish Famine. But it is much to be deplored that the works 
imdertaken at that time, with a view to provide employment, were not 
in most instances of a remunerative character, and that some such 
scheme as that proposed by Lord George Bentinck-— to lend fifteen 
millions of money for the construction of tiie earthworks of railways— r- 
was not even partially adopted. For, while it would be untrue to 
state that considerable good was not accomplished by the works then 
executed, especially in opening up, and rendering accessible to traffic, 
remote or hilly districts of the coimtry ; it would be equally untrue 
to state that many most useless and unprofitable works were not 
undertaken. Allowance must, however, be made for a time of panic, 
which is always fruitful of measures of precipitation, as of blunders 
and disasters.* The delay in granting work to a parish or district 
was fatal! to life, and the work itself was, in fearfully numerous in- 
stances, almost equally fatal. When the work was obtained, the 
physical energy of the workman was gone ; and the very effort to use 
the spade, the wheelbarrow, or even the hammer, accomplished the 
destruction of a life which hunger and'dysentery had undermined. 

In. the month of March 1847, there were employed on the public 
works the enormous number of 734,000 persons, representing, says 
Mr. Trevelyan, * at a moderate estimate of the average of each family, 
upwards of three millions of persons.' It being apprehended that 

* In a note to bis article in the Edinburgh Review f Tilr, Trevelyan has the follow- 
ing:— 
< A Member of the Board of Works, writing to a firiend, observed as follows :•— 
' ** I hope never to see such a winter and spring again. I can truly say, in looking 
back upon it, even now, that it appears to me, not a succession of weeks and days, but 
one long continuous day, with occasional intervals of nightmare sleep. Rest one could 
never have, when one felt that in every minute hit a score of men might die,** * 
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the drawing away of such a vast amount of labour from thci ordinary 
agricultural operations of the coimtry would dangerously'^ interfere 
with the harvest of 1847, and thus bring about a renewal of the 
famine which then afflicted Ireland, it was determined to substitute 
for these works gratuitous distributions of food ; and on the 20th of 
March, a reduction of 20 per cent, of the numbers employed on the 
works was carried out, and the same plan of reduction was persevered 
in until the new system of gratuitous relief was brought into full 
operation. Even the partial diminution of the numbers so employed 
was attended with the most serious consequences, as it tended to 
aggravate the distress, which was at its height in the months of April, 
May, and June. The Temporary Relief Act was broUght into effec- 
tive operation in July, during which month over 3,000,000 of persons 
received daily rations. The machinery by which this gigantic system 
of relief was administered consisted of Relief Committees in each 
electoral division, with a Finance Comjnittee and a Government 
Inspector in each union, the entire being imder the control or direc- 
tion of a Board of Commissioners in Dublin. 

This system of relief, which Sir John Burgoyne exultingly described 
as * the grandest attempt ever made to grapple with famine over a 
whole coimtry,' w^as administered through more than 2,000 local 
committees, to whose honour and trustworthiness Mr. Trevelyan thiiB 
bore testimony : — ' It is a fact very honourable to Ireland, that among 
upwards of 2,000 local bodies to whom advances were made under 
this Act (the Temporary Relief Act), there is not one to which, so 
far as the Government is informed, any suspicion of embezzlement 
attaches.' * 

The estimated cost^ of this relief in food was 3,000,000/. ; but the 
amount actually expended was 1,557,212/., being nearly 500,000/. 
less than what had be^n allowed by Parliament to be raised under 
the Act. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The Bishopric of Cork — ^Father Mathew is nominated by the Clergy — 
Letter from Father Prout — The Capuchin's Beard — ^Decision of the 
Holy See adverse to Father Mathew — Addresses from the Clergy and 
Laity — He bears the Disappointment bravely — His Friends the Rath- 
bones. ^ ^"^ 

The Right Reverend Dr. Murphy, Catholic Bishop of Cork, one of the 

most learned prelates of his Church, died on the 7th of April 1847; 

aad at the customary time — a month after — the parochial clergy of 

♦ Article on the * Irish Crisis ' in the Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1848. 
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the diocese met for the purpose of nominating his successor. The 
clergy nominate by election ; and, as a general rule, the candidate 
who stands * dignissimus ' is appointed Bishop by the Holy See. But 
while it is usual that the clergyman who stands first of the three who 
are nominated by the Parish Priests of the diocese, is raised to the 
dignity of the Episcopate, it occasionally happens that the Holy See, 
for reasons which it deems sufficient, selects the second, or even the 
third on the list, or goes out of the list and beyond the diocese, and 
appoints a priest who has no connection with the diocese, and who 
probably never dreamed of the mitre. The election is presided over 
by the Archbishop of the Province and his suffragans ; and the report 
forwarded by those prelates to Rome materially influences its deci- 
sion. The result of the election — ^held in Cork in the month of May — 
was, that Father Mathew was placed highest on the list ; and as there 
were but rare instances of the election of the clergy being overruled, 
and the first on the list not being appointed by tiiie Holy See, it was 
taken for granted that Theobald Mathew was in reality the future 
Bishop of Cork. 

The election by his brother priests was the crow^ning honour of his 
life. It was the most emphatic testimony that could be borne to his 
public and private virtues. The delight of his fellow-citizens was un- 
bounded ; and whenever he appeared in the streets, he was met with 
congratulations as sincere as they were enthusiastic, 

Father Mathew himself looked with much confidence to his receiving 
the briefs from Rome in due course, and accepted the congratulations 
of his Mends as upon a matter of which there was na doubt whatever. 
He beKeved that the cause which he had so deeply at, heart w^ould be 
served by his elevation to the mitre ; and if he had any apprehension 
as to the result, it was lest that cause might suffer through his failure. 
In the General of his order, in Rome, he kpew he had an influential 
supporter; and an extract from a letter he received from a distinguished 
townsman and attached friend, the Rev. Francis Maho;ijy, better known 
to the world of literature as the witty and erudite ^ Father Prout,' "will 
show how strong was the interest which the venerable' Cardinal Micara 
felt in his career. The letter was "svritten from London, on the 20tlT 
of May, 1847 :— 

I left Rome as above stated, but had previously ordered a bust of the " Irish 
Capuchiriy robed in the cowl and habit of his oxder, to h^ executed by Hogau ; 
and although Cardinal Micara was laid up in bed with the goj^t when the present 
arrived in the Barberini Convent, I had the satisfaction, in calling next day, 
to find it placed con/^icuously in his reception-room, with th^ inscription as 

follows: — FR^TBB THEOBALDUS MA.THEW, 

OBDmis capuccinokum; tempebantitb 

IN HIBEBNIA ET UBIQITE TEBBABUM 
PBOpUGNATOB. 
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The Cardinal several times mentioiied to me his displeasure ' that you had 
never visited Rome/ which I fully explained by the nature of your labours, and 
the impossibility of interrupting them, save at the sacrifice of so many lives that 
depended upon your incessant toils. I mentioned that I hoped to induce you to 
visit him next October, after the harvest. 

When the donor of the bu^t next visited the Cardinal, the latter 
asked — * Where is the beard of the Capuchin?' * Beards are not worn 
in Ireland, your eminence,' replied Mr. Mahony. * Then is Father 
Mathew, the Capuchin, ashamed of his order? ' demanded the Cardinal, 
whpse silver beard fell low on his breast. The bust was taken back to 
tlie Irish sculptor ; and when it reappeared in the state room of the 
Cardinal, it was enriched with a beard, at once orthodox and pictur- 
esque. 

There were many, however, who, while joining in the universal 
satisfaction at this signal mark of respect and confidence which had 
been paid to him by his brother priests, dreaded that his elevation to 
the responsible position of the spiritual head of an extensive diocese 
would have the effect of taking him from his great work of moral 
reformation. Though the Church would gain a popular bishop, the 
cause might lose its powerful, because trusted leader. 

Immediately upon the result of the election being made known, an 
address was presented to Father Mathew by the Catholic clergy (secular 
and regular) of the city of Cork. It bore the signatures of twenty -three 
clergymen, none of whom — inasmuch as they were not parish priests — 
could have taken part in the election. They not unnaturally desired 
to show how thoroughly they agreed in the decision arrived at by 
their reverend brethren, who, possessing the right to vote, had so folly 
represented the feelings of the general body of the clergy. The addrej« 
and answer form a fitting portion of this biography : — ■ 

ADDRESS 

FROM THE CATHOLIC CLERGY OF THE CrFT OF COBK TO THE VEBY »BV. T, ITATRR'W, 
MtNISTEB PROVINCIAL OF THE CAPUCHIN ORDER tS tBELAim. 

Very Rev. dear Sir, — "We, the undersigned Clergymen of the City of Coric, 
hasten to convey to you our warmest congratulation upon tlie high position in 
which you have been placed by the choice of the Parish Priest* of thi6 Diocese. 
In so placing you, we had not, and, fix)m circumstances, could not have, any part. 
The decision, however, arrived at by the majority of those with whom the choice 
rested, merits and obtains our entire approval* This we deem it right to convey 
to you in the present form. 

You, Very Reverend dear Sir, have been associated in the Hmistry with some 
amongst us for many years ; to others you are endeared by ties of affection 
formed in childhood, and strengthened by the experience of a riper age ; and you 
are known and esteemed by all as a most laborious Priest, a consistent and 
ever-active friend of the Poor, and a truly zealous promoter of every measure 
which has for its object the interests and honour of God's Church and me welfare 

of God's people. 
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Should the decision of the Supreme Pontiff confide to jour care the charge of 
this diocese, the attainment of the high objects of the Episcopal office will, in 
your person, be greatly facilitated by the extensiTe and well-deserved influence 
over all classes which your many and exalted virtues, during a long career of 
unexampled usefulness, have already secured to you. 

Accept, Vei^ Keverend and dear Sir, the assurance of warm regard and sincere 
respect trith which trc remain your Faithful Friends and Brefthren. 

Cork: May 8, 1847. 

To which address^ so honouring alike to its authors and its object, 
Father Mathew returned the following grateful reply : — 

Ybbt Ebv. akd Ebv. Sbethbbk, xt vbbt dbab Ffinums, — I receive with 
the deepest respect and gratitude the expression of your regard for myself, and 
of your concurrence in the vote by which the Venerable Parish Priests of 
this Diocese have conferred on my humble self the highest honour in their power 
to bestow. 

I cannot deem myself worthy of so high and responsible a position, neither am 
I influenced by any feeUngs of personal ambition — ^but I feel deeply at receiving 
such a testimony from |a body of Clergymen in talent and virtues distinguished 
in the Irish Church, and endeared to me by the closest ties of the friendship of 
many years. 

Whatever may be the decision of the Holy See, I shall during my life treasure 
up the remembrance of this day ; and in any sphere in which it may please God 
to place me, I trust I shall never forget how much I owe to the kindness and 
affection of my Brethren in the Ministry. 

Theobald Mathew. 

The decision of Borne was adverse to Father Mathew, and was 
also imdoubtedly opposed to the wishes of the Catholic community, not 
only of the city of Cork, but of the country generally. However, 
after the first burst of disappointment passed away, it became apparent 
that Rome had decided for the best, and that the wise and learned 
prelate who had been placed over the aflTairs of one of the most im- 
portant dioceses of Ireland was in reality the one who was best suited 
for the discharge of its duties. It did not require the lapse of many 
years to deepen this belief into a conviction ; and it is due to the 
Eight Rev. Dr. Delany to say, that no bishop of the Catholic Church 
of Ireland more thoroughly deserves the confidence and affection of 
his own flock, or the respect of those who diflTer from him in faith. 

In the month of June, the decision of the Holy See in favour of 
Dr. Delany was announced ; and on the 2nd July there appeared, in 
the public press of the city, an address from the inhabitants of the 
City and County of Cork, with one thousand names attached thereto. ' 

From feelings of delicacy, and out of deference to the Holy See, 
this address was not made public until after it was known that Father 
Mathew was not to be the Bishop of Cork. It originated with lay- 
men, and every signature of the thousand which it bore was that of 
a layman ; and had an address of the kind been published while the 
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matter was yet undecided, it might have been taken as an attempt to 
bring pressure to bear upon Eome by a demonstration of lay opinion 
—a course which would not have been altogether respectftd. But 
the decision being adverse to the wishes of those who signed the 
address, it would have appeared cowardly and xm worthy, on their part, 
if they then shrank from the public expression of the feelings which 
they entertained for their illustaious fellow-citizen. Therefore the ad- 
dress was published. 

It has been intimated, in an early portion of this work, that Father 
Mathew was not a theologian — liiat he lacked that professional know- 
ledge so essentially necessary to the head and ruler of a diocese. 
Besides, it was too notorious that he was reckless in his charities and 
crippled in his resources. Had he been elevated to the mitre before he 
had become embarrassed in his pecimiary affairs, or before his habit 
of scattering money profusely had become confirmed, he would, no 
doubt, have managed to confine his charities within something like 
moderate bounds ; and though he would have stripped himself of the 
last shilling which he could call his own, and denied himself every 
personal comfort, to relieve the distress of his fellow-creatures, still 
the responsibility of his position, and the obligation of affording an 
example to his clergy, would have saved him from the pain and 
humiliation of pecimiary embarrassment. But he had gone too iar to 
retrace his steps ; and the horrors of the famine, which he hoiuly 
endeavoured to mitigate by his exhaustless generosity, was plunging 
him into new difliculties, and into deeper entanglements, from which 
he was never afterwards emancipated.* Therefore, on this ground 
alone, and putting strictly professional considerations aside, the 
decision of the Holy See, though adverse to the wish and feeling of 
the moment, was soon acquiesced in, as being not only wise and just, 
but most for the advantage and the interest of the Church. 

However Father Mathew may have felt the blow — and he did feel it 

• Among his other causes of pecuniary embarrassment was his Church of the Holy 
Trinity. That a church, to replace the wretched crib in Blackamoor Lane, had been 
felt to be necessary, not only by its own congregation, who constantly overflowed Into 
the lane in front of its entrance, but by the citizens generally, was proved by the 
eagerness with which it was undertaken. It was unfortunate for Father MatheVs 
future peace of mind that he did not consent to accept one of the finest sites in the 
city — on Sullivan's Quay, opposite the Grand Parade — ^for his new church. At times» 
he was impetuous, and not a little self-willed ; and in hastily obtaining another site 
(in an impulse of irritation at what he conceived to be an unfair demand), he made i 
fatal mistake, and acted in direct opposition to the wishes of his committee. A fatU 
mistake, indeed ; for not only was the site which he adopted a bad one, but a founds' 
tion had to be constructed at immense cost Then the design was too elaborate in its 
external ornament, and had, to a considerable extent, to be abandoned, as may bi 
seen to this day. Out of a gross sum of 14,000/. expended on this building. Father 
Mathew supplied about half that amount out of his own resources. The state of ths 
country from 1846 seriously interfered with his collections, thereby throwing upoa 
him additional personal responsibility. 
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acutely — he never in the slightest degree manifested either soreness or 
disappointment. If the wound bled, it was internally. Indeed, it 
must be added, there was no cause whatever for bitterness of feeling, 
lor no human being trivunphed over him, or sought to mortify him on 
account of his disappointment ; on the contrary, the reverence of the 
public assumed a character at once deeper and more affectionate, and 
in every countenance he could read the expression of that respect 
which was universally entertained towards him. To the work of 
charity, tlien, he devoted himself with renewed energy ; and in the 
knowledge that he was assisting to do good, to save life, and mitigate 
the sufferings of the destitute who besieged his door, he experienced a 
satisfaction and consolation which no dignity, however exalted, could 
ever bestow. 

In this season of national calamity he made many friendships, which 
lasted during the remaining years of his life ; and no friends whom he 

I had known at any period of his career were truer, more generous, or 
more imwearying and unselfish in their kindness towards him, than the 
Kathbone family. 

William Eatiibone, the eminent Liverpool merchant, had laige 
quantities of breadstuffs consigned to him ftom America, for distribu- 
tion in Ireland ; and believing that he could most fully carry out the 
intentions of the benevolent donors of this welcome relief by a personal 
visit to Ireland, he went there with his wife and son. On his arrival 
in Cork, he consulted with his friend Miss Jennings — a lady well 
known as the most devoted enthusiast in the cause of negro emancipa- 
tion — as to the best person to whom he could entrust a considerable 
portion of his consignment. * I will introduce you to the right man, * 
said Miss Jennings, who, having effected the promised introduction, 
was thus the means of originating a friendship to which every succes- 
sive year but added new strengtli. 

' Father Mathew,' said Mr. Rathbone, ' would you have any objec- 
tion to let us see, with oiu: own eyes, whg,t your plans are, and how 
you work out yoiu* relief systematically — ^in fact, what practical steps 
you have taken to relieve flie distress of which you complain ? ' Father 
Mathew aasiwed him that, not only had he no objection to show him 
everything, but that nothing could be more to his wish than that Mr. 
Radibone should see everything for himself. Accordingly, next 
morning, Father Mathew conducted the party — consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rathbone, Mr. Samuel Rathbone, and the captain of the Ame- 
rican vessel which had brought the cargo of com, meiil, and flour — ^to 
poor schools, in which several hundred children were at breakfast ; to 
work-rooms, in which yoimg girls were provided with a substantial 
meal ; and to food depots and soup kitchens. The party were greatly 
impressed with tlie misery wliich they witnessed, and the practical 
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relief so wisely administered. ' All well,' said Mr. Rathbone ; * no 
doubt you relieve the poor, and that the distress is very great ; but we 
should like to see some particulars, some individual instances, of this 
distress.' * Then,' replied Father Mathew, * we have only to enter the 
first house in the first lane we come to.' Arriving at the first house of 
the first lane to be met with, Father Mathew entered it, leaving the 
party before the door. He returned in a moment, saying, * This house 
contains ten occupants, six of whom are in typhus fever at this 
moment. Come and see them, if you have no objection.' Mr. and 
Mrs. Rathbone naturally hesitated at accepting so startling an offer ; 
but their son at once volunteered to enter. * No,' said the captain, 
* you must not go in there, in the midst of contagion. I have neither 
wife nor child belonging to me, and I need not care.' The captain then 
went in, entered the different rooms, looked about him, and made 
various enquiries ; and when he returned into the street, he declared 
that the misery he had witnessed was beyond description, and that he 
could not have imagined anything more appalling. The party did not 
require fiirther proof of the reality of the misery which they desired to 
relieve. 

From that moment Theobald Mathew obtained the confidence of 
William Eathbone, who soon thoroughly appreciated the nature of the 
man — ^its weakness as well as its strength. Merchant and man of 
business as he was, he could well understand how Father Mathew, 
who could as soon fly in the air as keep accoimts on commercial prin- 
ciples, must of necessity plunge himself in embarrassment, in his 
eagerness to relieve the distress that surrounded him on every side. 
He well knew how the first tale of misery whispered in his ear, in the 
little parlour in Cove Street, would have proved iatal to a balance on 
the credit side. Writing to the author, in January 1863, of his recol- 
lection of Father Mathew in 1847, Mr. Rathbone says : — 

Of our first meeting 1 remember little ; but the pleasing impression of his 
frank genial bearing, his clear open countenance — tne general impression of 
goodness and power which his whole appearance and manner conveyed — wm 
very strong. As we saw more of him, we were much struck with his practical 
efficiency, which was not remarkable in some of the committees. One day tlie 
soup of one of the relief committees was bad. The committee were at a loss for 
the cause. Father Hathew was empowered to e^^amine. He saw the oatmes], 
tested it, and found it unsound. He himself examined the boilers, at six o'doek 
in the morning, and found a crust an inch thick left from former boilings. This 
was the right way to come at the cause, and Father Hathew adopted it. ... . 
His house had, at that time, little ftimiture ; no carpets, but remains of stiav, 
for at night it was filled with poor creatures who ha4 no other home. 

When he afterwards visited liiyerpool, after his first attack, the impression of 
goodness was the same, but the potoer was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

O'Comiell's Death — Sorrow of the Nation -^Alleged Causes o$ his 
Death — ^Father Mathew's Bespect for O'Connell — His Food Dep6t— 
Reliance on Providence — ^Roughly Treated — Successful Remonstrance — 
His Famine Sermon. 

A MEMORABLE year for Ireland was the year 1847. The death of 
O^Connell added no little to the gloom in which the famine had enve- 
loped every home in the land. He died in Genoa, on the 15th of 
May, in the 72nd year of his age, while on his way to the Holy City, 
in which he hoped to have breathed his last. Whatever the opinions 
held of the great tribune by persons of opposing politics and adverse 
parties, it was conceded on all hands that no one loved his comitry 
more earnestly and passionately than he did. They may bave repro- 
bated his policy, and denounced his agitation, but they could not deny 
him the merit of patriotic attachment to his country. Perhaps those 
wbo most vehemently opposed O'Connell were some of the more ex- 
treme of the national paity, whose warlike doctrines he had strenu- 
ously resisted ; but, as time rolled on, the feeling of opposition died 
out, and gave place to a juster appreciation of the man who had 
achieved the greatest triumph by the most blameless means, and with 
whom love of Ireland was ever the uppermost thought of his mind 
and feeling of his heart. But to the great mass of his cotrntrymen 
— the Catholic population of Ireland — his death was a heavy blow. 
They mourned in unaffected sorrow the loss, not only of the emanci- 
pator of his fellow Catholics throughout the British Empire, but the 
leader to whom for many years they had been accustomed to look for 
advice and guidance on all public' questions. The deep feeling of 
sorrow with which the sad intelligence from Genoa was received in 
Ireland, was as creditable to his fellow-countrymen as it was honouring 
to the feme and memory of O'ConneU. 

His death was attributed to various causes ; among others, to the 
effect which his imprisonment in 1844 had upon him, mentally and 
physically; and also to the influence which the disasters of his 
countiT produced upon a man of a highly impressionable nature, and 
one who so thoroughly identified himself with its fortunes. Then 
there was the sudden break up which usually takes place in men of 
gigantic frame and prodigious strength of intellect and body, the 
moment the first symptoms of decay are manifested. The conscious- 
ness of his having been] worsted — even though temporarily — in his 
struggle with the Government of the day, must have had a depressing 
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eiFect upon the successful leader, who had so long and so justly 
boasted, tliat he could ' drive a coach and six through anj Act of 
Parliament;' but the deprivation of his healthful mountain exercise, 
enjoyed amidst tlie wild and romantic scenery of his native Iveragh, 
must also have told terribly on his health. 0*Connell delighted in 
the music of his dogs, as it echoed amid the hills and glens, and he 
loved the grand roar of the Atlantic, as its waves broke in thunder 
upon the rocky headlands that girt his home of Derrynane ; and not 
all the flattering addresses which he received fi'om every parish of 
Ireland, not all the sympathy which was felt from one end of tlie 
country to the other for the imprisoned chief, could compensate him 
for those fresh breezes of the hill and the sea-shore, which made his 
blood dance in his veins, and his heart feel young again. Then came 
the potato failure ^of 1845, and the crushing disaster of 1846, to say 
nothing of the struggles and contentions in which the Apostle of 
Moral Force was continuously engaged with the advocates of the 
Sword. With the sorrows and the misfortunes of his country, a man 
like O'Connell. could not but sympathise heart and soul ; and the con- 
templation of the ruin which no effort of his coidd either arrest or 
prevent must have tended to bow his spirit and depress his vital 
energy. The grand old tree was struck by the lightning, and it fell 
with a crasl^ to the earth, causing a shudder through the land. 

Dreading the influence of the Repeal agitation on the temperance 
movement, Father Mathew was ever on the watch to save his cause 
from the risk of being compromised by the taint of politics ; but he 
never ceased to admire and feel grateful to the man who was the 
champion of his Church, and the liberator of its people, its priests, and 
its altars. An extract from a letter to Mr. John O'Connell will suffi- 
ciently exhibit this feeling, which was shared in by the priests of 
the Catholic Chiu-ch throughout the world : — 

.... Few have known longer or more intimately, or have more honoured and 
loved your great and good father. In the Holy Sacrifice I daily present him 
before the throne of the Most High ; and on thousands of altars, from the rising 
to the setting sun, the tremendous mysteries are celebrated by priests of our holy 
Church, for the eternal repose of the soul of him who is wept by the whole 
world. In common with all the inhabitants of the South of. Ireland, I regret 
being deprived of the melancholy consolation of paying my tribute of respectfnl 
son-ow to the remains of the illustrious dead. Yet I must acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of selecting for the honoured resting-place of O'ConneU the metropolis of 
Ireland. I fervently pray that the Lord may grant to you and your beloved 
family every spiritual and temporal blessing. — Your faithful and devoted friend, 

Theobald Mathew. 
John O'Connell, Esq., M.P. 

The mortiility in the city of Cork had now reached to such an ex- 
tent, that Father Mathew was compelled to close his cemetery against 
any furtiier interments, or at least imtil such sanitary precautions had 
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been taken as would prevent injury to the public health. From tlie 
1st of September 1846, to the Ist of June 1847 — a period of nine 
months — 10,000 bodies had been buried in this cemetery I This 
nimiber did not inchide the burials from the workhouse, for which a 
separate graveyard had been provided. If it be considered that there 
were otlier burial-places in the city, and in the neighbourhood of tlie 
city, in all of which intenuents were frequent, some idea may be formed 
of the mortality of the Famine Years. 

Towards the end of May, the Cork District Relief Committee sus- 
pended its operations. The food depots of the city were supported by 
and under liie management of this body, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, were closed when its functions terminated. Father Mathew, 
apprehending iJie vast misery which would ensue from their beipg 
closed at such a period of distress, took upon himself the entire 
responsibility of maintaining the Southern depot — that nearest to his 
owTi house ; and this he kept open for a considerable time, partly at his 
personal co&t, and partly by the charitable contributions of the bene- 
volent. In addition to the three large boilers belonging to this depot, 
Father Mathew erected three new boilers ; by which he was enabled, 
at an expense of VdOL per week, to feed between 5,000 and 0,000 
ikniishing human beings. The daily average consumption of Indian 
meal amounted to one ton and a quarter ; and this was nuide into a 
wholesome and nutritious stirabout, for which ravening himger sup- 
plied an imfailing appetite. The doors were thrown open at an early 
hour in the morning, and kept open till one o'clock in the day, and 
every one that entered was supplied with a sufficiency of tliis food. 
An undertaking of this nature involved great risk. At the rate speci- 
fied, the expenditure amounted to nearly 600Z. a month ; and where 
there were so many other claims .upon the public, tlie difficulty of 
meeting this large outlay was necessarily increased. Impressed with 
the serious nature of the responsibility which he had assumed, his 
brother Charles ventured to remonstrate with him, siiying — ' It is all 
very well so long as you have funds to provide for tlie daily wants of 
those people. So long as you feed them they wOl bless you, and regard 
you as their benefactor. But suppose your means fail, and you can no 
longer supply the multitude with their expected food, what will happen 
then ? Why, they will turn upon you and revile you, as the author of 
their misery. For God's sake ! think of what you are doing.' ' My 
dear Charles, I do think of what I am doing, and I trust in the good- 
ness of God. In Him I put my trust, and He will not desert me,' 
Nor did He ; for at the very moment these words were being uttered, 
a letter was handed to Father Matliew by the servant — and tliis letter 
brought intelligence of the arrival in the harbour of a vessel from 
America with a cargo of breadstuffs, part of which was consigned to 
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him. * Now, Charles, was I not right in saying that I had no fear, be- 
cause I trusted in the goodness of God ? Glory and honour be to 
His blessed name I * 

The door of the yard of the depot was shut at one o'clock ; but if 
any poor persons had not received the customary dole of food, they 
turned, as a matter of course, to the house in Cove Street, from whicn 
food was distributed at all hours of the day. 

On one occasion, some dozen poor people were lingering in the yard 
of the depot, having arrived too late, the daily supply having been ex- 
hausted at an earlier hour than usual. The appearance of these poor 
creatures was deplorable; and Donnelly, a member of Father Mathew's 
staff, then performing the ftmctions of a Relieving Officer of the 
Mathew Commission, desired them to follow him to * the house.' As 
Donnelly left the depot, the number of his followers did not exceed 
twenty, but they soon swelled to hundreds, and by the time he reached 
the door of the house in Cove Street, there were not less than a thousand 
persons massed in front of the well-known dwelling. The bread waa 
at hand, and Donnelly did his best to distribute it impartially. Father 
Mathew stood meanwhile in the window of his room — ^for the term 
diiiing-room, or drawing-room, would be out of place in this instance 
—watching the proceedings. Suddenly he rushed down stairs, and, to 
Donnelly's great amazement, charged him with being a wicked and 
imfeeling man, and, in iact, a disgrace to humanity. * Good law! I 
your reverence, what did I do?' * What did you do? You passed by ' 
a poor cripple — a poor helpless creature— who is over there, leaning 
against the wall. I am ashamed of you, sir.' 'I declare, your reverence, 
I did my best; but the crowd shoved me about so, that I didn't know 
what I was doing,' said poor Donnelly. * Well, sir, I will show you 
how you ought to manage, so that there will be no confusion in iutute, 
and ^at every one will have a fair share. Go and divide the people 
into two rows, one on each side of the street, and I will bring out a 
basket of bread, you will bring another, and then you will see how 
easily I can distribute it.' Donnelly did as he was desired, and 
arranged the crowd into two lines, with a wide space in the centre. 
Out Father Mathew came, having a large basket of bread in one hand; 
and Donnelly and another member of the staff followed with similar 
supplies. * Now,' said Father Mathew, * observe what I am doing.' 
Things went on well for a minute or so, while the priest was imparting 
his valuable lesson to his follower; but soon the two sides of the i 
living wall closed upon the instructor, and, blocking up the passage, ] 
held him a prisoner. He remonstrated, and implored, but in vain ; j 
their eagerness to clutch at the bread rendered them insensible to all ' 
Considerations of delicacy ; and when he did at length free himself 
from the tremendous crush, it was at the sacrifice of his best coat, 
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which was slit up from the waist to the dollar ! For a moment the good 
man was in a towering rage, and he vowed * never to have anything 
more to do with suclj nasty and ill-behaved people,* and declared they 
should never receive any iUither relief at Ms hands. * But, sir,' said 
Donnelly to the author, * there he was at it again next morning, as 
fresh as ever, and as if nothing had happened, and he kissing the poor 
little dirty children, and calling them all the tender names in the world. 
Oh*! sir, he was a good man.' 

Feeling apprehensive of the future safety of the potato crop, in 
which the people so blindly trusted, Father Mathew used every possible 
effort to dispel the preju(hce which existed amongst the poor against 
that wholesome and substantial food, Indian meal, or the * yallotv male^^ 
as it was termed. He might frequently be seen standing at his hall- 
door, with a bright fragment of a well-made cake in his hand, and 
affbcting to eat pieces from it with intense relish. By word, by 
example, as well as by presents of nice-looking and palatable loaves of 
this valuable food, he did more than any other man in Ireland to 
render it not only acceptable to but comparatively popular with the 
people, who at first regarded it with aversion. 

Father Mathew's influence upon the wealthier classes was most 
valuable at this trying moment, and he did not fail to exercise it freely 
in the cause of his clients, the poor. An instance will happily 
exemphfy the value of this influence, and the manner in which it was 
exercised. 

Among the industrial schools and work-rooms to which the famine 
gave birth, was one to which a number of charitable ladies attached 
themselves. Besides providing employment for the destitute girls who 
worked in its classes, the patronesses of the school suppHed their 
pupils with breakfast, thus ensuring to them the certainty of one 
meal in the day — no light boon at such a time. This breakfest was 
continued to be given for several months, and with the best results ; 
but the frmds f^ing somewhat low, the ladies became alarmed, and, 
seeing no immediate prospect of their being replenished, they deter- 
mined at least to take into consideration the expediency of not giving 
it beyond a certain period. A day was appointed for the consideration 
of the proposal ; and the subject being one of very great importance, 
a large attendance was the consequence. The lady who first expressed 
her opinion as to the necessity of discontinuing the breakfast now 
brought the matter forward, and the other ladies felt that its continu- 
ance beyond the time specified would involve the institution in debt, 
and perhaps destroy its usefulness ; and the question was about to be 
decided according to that view, when Father Mathew entered. On 
being told what had occurred, he seemed greatly moved ; and turning 
to the assembled ladies, many of whom were his most intimate friends, 



he said that ' the proposal of discontinuing the break&st surprised 
and indeed shocked him beyond measure. When he was entering the 
building, he saw a number of handsome equipages drawn up outside 
the door, and when he entered he saw the room crowded ^vith ladies 
elegantly and even sumptuously dressed. Seeing this, he naturally 
wondered how any such proposal could £nd support among persons 
siu:rounded by such appearances of wealth ; and he especially won- 
dered how ladies of their position and circumstances could think of 
refusing a solitary meal to their poor starving sisters, the virtuous 
daughters of decent parents, whom God, for His own wise ends, had 
afficted with an unexpected calamity/ * Why,' said he, * the very 
ornaments that adorn your persons would provide an abundant break- 
£ist for these innocent young girls for a considerable time,' ' Oh, 
Father Mathew,' said the lady by whom the proposal had been 
brought forward, * forgive me I It was I who made the proposal, and 
I am sorry for it. I know I did wrong. But there is a friend who is 
to give me 40/. to-morrow, and I will send it to the treasurer. We 
must not give up the breakfiist.' The eiFect was irresistible, and such 
arrangements were at once entered into as ensured the continuance of 
the much-required meal so long as the relief of the kind was neces- 
sary. The 40Z. from the * friend ' was from the pocket of the lady 
herself, who was as generous as she was impulsive. Father Mathew 
was not without having a personal interview on his own account with 
the treasurer of the charity. 

At no period of his ministry was his preaching more effective than in 
the very midst of the terrible famine, with misery and sorrow and death 
on every side. Little time had he to compose an artificial discourse 
at that moment, when every energy was strained in devising and 
administering relief, I remember a charity sermon at which I was 
present, and how the congregation testified, by their emotion as well 
as by their liberal response to his appeal, their belief in the truth of 
his descriptions of the horrors which then, abounded. It was not a 
model of style ; but such w^as the earnestness and pathos of the 
preacher, and the belief in the truth of the pictures which he drew 
from his daily and hourly experiences, that the eloquence of Massillon 
or Bourdaloue could not have pioduced a more thrilling efifect. The 
plaintive tones, the wailing voice, the impassioned earnestness of the 
orator — rather, indeed, of this Apostle of Charity — more than atoned 
for any defects of style. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

He receives a Royal Pension — ^Important Explanation — ^Invading John's 
Pantry — John's Refuge-^Father Mathew's Pets — Letters to Mrs. Rath- 
bone. 

It had been for some time the intention of the more influential friends 
of Father Mathew to raise such a sum of money as would provide 
him with an annuity sufScient to maintain him independently, and 
thus enable him to prosecute his mission free from the embarrassment 
of pecuniary cares. His devoted friend, Mr. S. C. Hall, was one of 
the most active and untiring on this occasion, as indeed on every 
other by which the cause of temperance or the wishes of its leader 
could be promoted. The principal result, however, of this organi- 
sation, to which many noblemen and men of eminence in literature 
and art lent their willing cooperation, was, that the claims of the 
Moral Reformer of tlie age were brought directly under the attention 
of the Government, many members of which were friendly to him, 
and &vourable to the object sought to be attained ; and that the ser* 
vices rendered by Father Mathew to the interests of the public peace 
and the cause of humanity were formally recognised. The fact that 
Her Majesty had granted him a pension of 300Z. a year, was thus 
conveyed to Father Mathew by Lord John Russell, who had acted 
towards him in a kindly and generous manner on former occasions : — 

Ghesham Place: June 22, 1847. 
Reverend Sib, — It is with much pleasure I inform you that the Queen has been 
pleased to direct me that an annual pension of 300/. should be settled upon you 
out of Her Majesty's Civil List, as a mark of her approbation of your meritorious 
exertions in combating the intemperance which in so many instances obscured 
and rendered fruitless the virtues of your countrymen. 

It gives me great satisfaction to be charged with the duty of making this 
announcement. 

I am, Reverend Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. EUSSELL. 

Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

The bestowal of this pension was creditable to the Government on 
whose responsibility it was proposed to Her Majesty, and met with 
the universal approval of the country. It established a sound prin- 
ciple, — that the State should thenceforth recognise other victories 
than those won in the field of battle or on the quarter-deck, and should 
honour other conquerors than those whose hands were crimsoned with 
human blood. The approbation of his services by the Sovereign set 
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the royal seal upon that moral reformation which had already earned 
the applause, not alone of the British Empire, but of the world. Father 
Mathew was really grateful for this act of kindness, though an occur- 
rence which took place two years after in America, and in which his 
feelings were not Mrly represented, led many people to hold a different 
opinion at the time. As there will be no itother necessity to refer again 
to the pension, it may be well to set at rest this misrepresentation, 
intentional or unintentional, of his feelings with respect to it, though 
in doing so we must anticipate the course of events by at least two 
years. In a letter to his good Mend, Mrs. Rathbone, he thus explains 

the occurrence : — 

Boston: August 28, 1849. 

Ky deab Mbs. Bathbonb, — My object in now writing, after first expressing 
an earnest hope that every member of your beloved family continues well, is to 
satisfy your mind on the subject of the reply made by me to the Temperance 
Society in New Yoik. The fact is, I never give written answers to addresses. 
My time is so much occupied, now moie than ever, 1 must content myself with a 
verbal expression of my feelings. Party feelings runs high amongst the Irish in 
America ; and the person who took on himself the publication of the address and 
my reply, used expressions which I never tittered. It would be ungrateful of me 
were I to attack the British Government ; for, though moderate the amount of 
the pension is, yet it answers the purpose for which it has been appropriated, 
and I am not unmindfiil of the exertions made by the Ministry during the recent 
scenes of destitution and famine 

To his Mend, Miss Jennings, of Cork, he wrote at the same time 
on the same subject. He says : — 

Allow me again to address you on the subject of my reply to the Temperance 
Society in New York. I find that it has been the subject of remarks horn, some 
of the newspapers in England and Ireland. 

Not having time to give written answers to addresses, I content mvself with 
verbal ones ; and the individual who, on behalf of the Society, took on himself to 
publish both, made me use expressions which I did not utter. 

After the publication of the reply, I was unwilling to correct it, for varioiis 
reasons, especially as party feeling runs high amongst the Irish in America. 

Aware of your desire to serve me, of which I have had so many proofs, I leave 
it to your prudence to defend me, if necessary. 

Father Mathew, as he says, had ' various reasons * for not publicly 
repudiating the words attributed to him; but the principal reason 
was, that the person who so compromised him was one whom he had 
known in Ireland, and for whom he entertained a personal Mendship. 
He likewise made allowance for the strong anti-English feelings imder 
which his young friend wrote the reply, in which the writer's own 
prepossessions against England were attributed, perhaps tmconsciously, 
to one who entertained quite different feelings with respect both to 
that country and its Government. This is) the explanation of a 
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matter which caused considerable discussion at the time, and which, 
with many, was the occasion of a prejudice against Father Mathew, 
whom they accused — ^we now see how imjustly — of ingratitude, — a 
vice odious in any one, but the one most opposed to the character and 
disposition of Theobald Mathew. 

Of the pension it is* only necessary to say that it was appropriated 
to the payment of the interest of the insurance on his life, by which 
he guaranteed his creditors against loss, and secured them the amount 
of their debts. 

For a few days in the summer, he paid his accustomed visit to the 
old house at Rathcloheen ; but the great table was not now so full as 
in other days, for death had cut down the stoutest members of the 
£saxaLj, Tom Mathew had followed Frank Mathew to the grave ; and 
it was by the widowed mothers of their orphan children that the 
'Reverend Uncle,' as he was styled, was now welcomed to his 
beloved Tipperary. He soon surroimded himself with the poor of 
the neighbourhood, to whom he distributed food with profuse libe- 
rality ; and he took special pains to associate the young people with 
himself in the good work, in which he taught them to feel an interest 
and a pleasure. Here he adopted an ingenious mode of assisting the 
cottiers and small formers, without at the same time hurting their 
pride or lowering their self-respect. He had it circulated abroad that 
he was in want of all kinds of poidtry, which would be very useful 
at the house. The poor people, who would have made any sacrifice 
in order to afford him pleasure, or to pay him a compliment, brought 
to Rathcloheen chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, dnd eggs, which they 
freely offered as presents, but which he insisted on purchasing at his 
own price, and on his own terms, and much to their advantage. 

The reverence of the children for their uncle was proof against 
the familiarity which he encouraged,' the innocent games which he 
promoted, and the romps in which he did not hesitate to take part. 
Butler's • Lives of the Saints ' is a standard book in the libraries of 
Catholic femilies ; and when, a few years before the time now referred 
to, chapters were read for the young people, in which the life of 
some illustrious servant of God was depicted, it was a common 
remark for the children to make — * Oh, how like our reverend imcle ! ' 
The criticism was just and discriminating. 

Short was the rest which Father Mathew allowed himself, and brief 
was his sojourn at Rathcloheen. In a few days after his arrival in 
Tipperary, he was addressing a temperance meeting in Dublin ; afler 
which he returned to Cork, to superintend the distribution of bread to 
the poor. 

His man John felt personally wronged by the femine, which drove 
so 'many people to the house in Cove Street The poor were at all 
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times obnoxious to John ; and when they came, in their rags and their 
misery, pestering and importuning that aristocratic worthy, whose 
temper and humanity were about equal, he positively detested them. It 
was a pleasant sight to see Father Mathew invading John's pantry, and 
rummaging in his hiding-places, in search of a piece of cold beef or 
mutton, or a bone of ham, witli which to thicken and flavour the soup 
that simmered on the range — ^which soup w^as one of John's special 
aversions. There was Father Mathew, eager in his search after John's 
concealed treasures, and John following him, in despair, but at a 
respectful distance ; and as his master made a grand discovery — per- 
haps of a leg of mutton, of which but a single cut had been taken — 
and with his o^vn hands popped his prize into the huge cauldron, John 
would groan as if he were the victim of some atrocious burglar, who 
had broken into the house, and robbed the lai-der before his eyes. 
Occasionally, John would stretch forth his hands, to save the morrow's 
dinner from confiscation ; but the priest would turn on him and crush 
him with the tremendous threat, before which he ever recoiled in 
mortal terror — * John ! if you go on in this way, I must certainly leave 
the house.' John would thereupon abandon the morrow's dinner to 
its fate, and either conceal himself in his pantry, or seek refuge in bed. 
It was no uncommon thing for John to betake himself to his couch 
at unnatural hours, and even at times when his presence in any other 
part of the house save his sleeping apartment was much required. 
John generally contrived to keep a little whisky in the house — ^for the 
* tins ' stood frequently in want of brightening, and he had always 
found that whisky was a grand specific for producing a lustre that made 
those useful articles shine like silver. It did happen, in some moment 
of abstraction, that John mistook the right application of the polishing 
fluid, and used a little of it internally, and that his bed became the 
most convenient and indeed necessary asylum after such unconscious 
mistakes. Over John's weakness the Apostle of Temperance flmighis 
large cloak of charity and affection. * Poor John is not weU to-day, 
my dear,' would Father Mathew say to his nephew, after a visit to 
John's attic ; but although not a word ever dropped from the master 
which could indicate the tailing of the servant, the sharp eyes and keen 
observation of inquisitive youth were not to be bafiied — and John, on 
his reappearance in public, sourer and more morose than ever, would 
have to endure sly hints at the real cause of his retirement. John 
would also occasionally rebel against an order to prepare dinner for a 
company more than usually numerous, and, rushing to his attic, 
would plunge into his bed, and there entrench himself. Many a pil- 
grimage to that attic would the master make, in the hope of softening 
the obdiu'acy of his domestic tyrant, and bringing him to terms. Even 
when defeated and driven back by the inexorable despot of the pantry, 
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tlie priest would still say — * Poor Jolin ! really he is not at all well.' 
He loved the little cross-grained fellow, and petted and spoiled him, 
and would not hear a word said to his disparagement; and so the little 
imp played upon his master's affection for his worthless self, and 
bullied and worried him to his heart's content. 

The priest had his pets as well as his torment ; and in the caresses 
of his dog Sober, or the milder demonstrations of Madam Pinky, his 
cat, he sought consolation when John was imusually obdurate. He 
would often tell of the untimely fate of a dearly cherished pet, a spar- 
row, that answered to the name of Peter. The sparrow, generally an 
early bird, was caught napping on one fatal occasion : for, while in 
that unguarded state, he was sat upon by a huge friar, a man of exem- 
plary piety but colossal dimensions. * My dear, when the friar rose 
from the chair, there was my poor Peter quite flat ! '"said his master, who, 
after the lapse of more than twenty years, remembered with regret the 
sad story of his pet sparrow. Sober's fate was more ignominious. Sober, 
though a model teetotaller, was a dog of morose disposition, and ap- 
peared to take a fiendish pleasure in grabbing unwary sinners by the 
legs. Father Mathew made ineffectual attempts to represent Sober as 
an animal of a naturally amiable character, whose occasional misconj 
duct arose from innate playfulness of disposition and exhilaration of 
spirits. But this explanation not having proved satisfactory to a poor 
woman, in the calf of whose leg Sober had made a severe incision, that 
much misunderstood animal was consigned to a premature death. 
Father Mathew did all he could to save the brute ; but the injured 
woman was not to be appeased, and justice was done on Sober, to the 
sorrow of his afflicted master and the fierce indignation of his friend 
and patron John, to whom the lamented Sober bore a decided resem- 
blance in more than one respect — not, however, in a mutual devotion to 
the pure element. 

The following letters to Mrs. Rathbone exhibit his ceaseless exertions 
in behalf of his clients, the destitute. They also depict the terrible 
condition to which the unhappy beings that flocked in from the 
country were reduced. The utmost alarm was felt by the hard- 
pressed citizens at the daily increasing influx of country paupers, who 
not only interfered with the stronger claims of their own poor, and 
drained the resources of the local community, but brought infection 
and death to many a home. This explanation is necessary to qualify 
the statement in this letter of the 23rd of July : — 

Cork: Julj^ 23, 1847. 
Mt deab Mrs. Bathbone, — ^Your. esteemed letter reached me this morning, 
and it is now late in the evening, and I have not yet recovered from the agita- 
tion of mind caused by Mr. Rathbone's letter. The Grovernment Belief Com- 
mittees, at best, are giving only partial relief, and many of them have not yet 
commenced, though the period for their operations will expire the 16th of next 
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month. Thoufiandfl and thoosiuids ^voold have perished, were it not for 
Btipplj of food famished by the various benevolent associations. Should 
oharity of our great benefactors in the United States fail, it is horrible to a| 
eipate the emisequences of the stoppage of Gbvemment relief. The remon^ 
of the Board of Health have had no effect on the Belief CommiBsioners. 
milk, though to be had in abundance at less than one pnny per ^uait, is on*' 
sidered too expensive a luxury for the destitute on the relief lists, and in t^~ 
Union Workhouses. We are still in fear and trembling for the harvest; but 
it be most prosperous, money cannot be procured by the poor to purchase the 
neoessariee of life, unless remunerative employment can be given by the landed 
proprietors. The New Poor Law Bill, with the cooperation of the party I haw 
named, will effect much good. Self^nterest has a powerfid influenct on the 
human heart, and, blinded by it, too many of the wealthy allow tbeir wretehed | 
dependants to starve, lest the rates should become too heavy. If there was s 
fond to defiraiy the expense of sending destitute strangers nx)m Cork to theii 
native parishes, it would prevent unutterable calamities. Hany hundreds of 1 
these wretched creatures are to be seen in the dismal lanes and poor suburbs of' 
our city, craving a morsel of food from beings almost as miserable as they an*,, 
and during the night, they lay themselves down to sleep upon the earth, ezposedij^ 
to wet ana cold. These doomed beings are called vagrants, and sturdy beggais, 
and under that appellation are seized upon, should they appear in the pubSi^' 
streets, confined uke malefactors, without food, until next morning, and thei ' 
placed in carts, and, with two pennyworth of bread each, are driven four or five' 
miles &om the city, and left there to perish. Many of them die in the fiei^ ' 
and many find their way back again to Cork. No compassion, no helping hand ■ 
for these miscalled vagrants— every heart steeled against them. The Belief 
Commissioners are too ready to listen to reports of frauds upon the committees ; 
but they have no ears for the complaints of the poor against their cruel op- 
pressors. 

Cork: July 30, 1847. 

My dbab Mrs. Bathbonb, — ^I regret having caujsed you and Mr, Bathbone 
so much pain and trouble. If the * Macedonian ' had put into any other harbour 
in Ireland, I should not have suffered so much &om disappointment. As the 
' Beliance' is now in our port, I hope some arrangement, satisfactory to all, will 
be made. I feel as intensely lor the destitute in Galway, Kerry, Mayo, Sligo, 
Clare, and Donegal, as I do for the perishing poor of Cork. It was the ea^ec- 
tations raised, and about to be blighted, that made me so unhappy. 

Cork: August 26, 1847. 

My deab Mrs. Bathbonb, — Ten thousand thanks for your welcome intelli- 
gence, and the charitable interference by which you accomplished so desixabk an 
object. To Mr. Bathbone I am also deeply gratefuL 

The 300 barrels I shall carefully husband dispensing their valuable contents 
like a precious treasure. The lamented death of the benevolent Mr. Beale has 
prevented me £x>m applying for the flour. I cannot express the delight I felt a^ 
meeting my dear friend Samuel at Buncrana. It was so unexpected, and jet so 
timely, to see him amidst the wilds of Innishowen. I am about to stsjt for 
Dublin, and have only time to assure you and Mr. Bathbone of my enduring 
gratitude. 

On meeting a friend in the street about this time, Father Mathew, 
with whom the removal or expulsion of the coimtrj paupers^ referred 
to in his letter to Mrs. Bathbone, was uppermost in his mind^ at once 
enquired if his friend had anything to do with those proceedings. 
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, . J ' No, indeed, Father Mathew, I have not; I don't approve of them.' 

roo/rf i * I ^^ delighted, my dear sir, to hear that you have not joined in 

toaUch a movement. You know, as a Christian man, you are bound to 

"ieve, as far as your means will admit, the distress of every human 

ture, no matter if he oame from the centre of Africa.' 

He did good himself, and encouraged others to do good. A young 
gentleman of the city, over whose youth he had watched like a fe-ther, 
came to him one day during the very height of the famine, to ask his 
advice as to what he was to do with a miserable half-starved female infant 
that he had discovered, while passing through a field, lying asleep in 
the arms of its dead mother, * I came to you, sir, to know what I am 
to do with the child.' * God ^ent you that child, my dear ; you can't 
do better than rear it,' was Father Mathew's reply. No proposal coidd 
have been more startling to the young man, who was not yet of age ; 
but the influence of Father Mathew was so great over his friends, 
that the advice — embarrassing as it must have been — was adopted, 
and the poor child of the fanzine was careiully reared by her young 
preserver. 

The ranks of the clergy were decimated in many districts of the 
country, and the death of an active member of a relief committee was 
a matter of the most ordinary occurrence. Neither wealth nor luxury 
could keep the Faqiine Fever at bay. Bom in the hovel, of want and 
squalor, it was carried about in rags from house to house ; and often, 
when the members of a family left or returned to their home, they had 
■ to struggle through a clamorous group clustered round their door, and 
lo pass trough an atmosphere heavy with evil odours. But Father 
Mathew seemed insensible to everything save the misery he sought to 
relieve. The famine odour was in his parlour in Cove Street, and at 
' his door, and in the dwellings of the poor whom he daily visited. 
Nothing, however, could intimidate him. Neither was he disgusted 
by the most abject or even loathsome squalor. Beneath the fetid rags, 
and accumulated filth, and swarming vermin, he recognised his fellow- 
creature, made in the image and likeness of his Divine Master. With 
the courage of the hero, he united the spirit of the Samaritan. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

His Influence with the People of Ulster — ^A strange Question and 
laconic Keply — The incurable Cancer — ^A poor Breakfast^ — The dis- 
gusted Derotee — Christmas-boxes — The Great Duke. 

So long as there was a necessity for his presence, Father MatheAv re- 
mained in Cork, whose people had, as he thought, the first claim upon 
his exertions ; but the moment lie could safely quit his post, without 
desertion of duty, he was again oiF to some distant part of the country, 
on his temperance mission. | 

In the month of August 1847, he was entertained at a soiree in 
Londonderry, in which city he was hailed with enthusiasm by men 
who hated his Church, and not occasionally misrepresented its prm- . 
ciples and its teaching ; and in the following October we find him in 
Coleraine, in which thoroughly Ulster town the priest from Munaterj 
was received with a respect which was as sincere as it was, in many 
instances, involuntary. * Why did you kneel to him ? ' asked one it 
the ' True Blues ' to another. The answer was a testimony to the ex- 
traordinary influence of the man : * Who the d ^1 cotdd resist him " 

who could help it ? — no one could refiise him anything he askedJ 
Some came to their doors in a spirit half bitter, half jeering ; b 
strong Protestants and Presbyterians as they were, they yielded to 
unaccountable impulse, and, falling on their knees, humbly receiv 
the blessing of a man of God. 

It was in Dublin, some years before, that he said rather an amus 
thing in reply to a person to whom he was in the act of administ 
the pledge. He was hard at work, going rapidly through a 
batch, making the sign of the Cross on the fbreheads of his postulan 
when the man whose brow he then touched said, * Father Math< 
here am I, an Orangeman, kneeling to you, and you blessing m* 
* God bless you, my dear ; I didn't care if you were a Lemonnuui} 
was his reply, as he rapidly passed on, amidst an audible titter 
the batch. 

Father Mathew had been severely censured by the leading Lon 
journal for having dared to stop Her Majesty's mail in the High S 
of Athy. On that occasion there were some thousands of solid r 
against the possibility of stirring the coach, in the shape and sab 
of a dense crowd of people eager to take the pledge. On another 
casion, however. Father Mathew was the involuntary cause of 
mail being aiTested, though for a short time, and from a diffi 
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motive. The guard had given the signal, the coachman had flourished 
his whip, and the horses were in motion, when a cry was raised of 
^ Stop the coach !' A respectable-looking lady, well known as a 
leading Methodist, was seen running after the vehicle, her bonnet 
held on only by its strings, and her hair streaming wildly about her 
fece. At so strange a spectacle the guard was much surprised, and 
ordered the coachman to pull up. * I have special business with 
Father Mathew,' said the lady, as soon as she had sufficiently re- 
covered her breath to make herself intelligible. Father Mathew put 
his head out of the window, and enquired what the special business 
was. ' Father Mathew,' said the excellent woman, * I pray daily that 
the Lord may preserve you in humility ; has He done so ? ' ' Yes, 
ma'am,' was Father Mathew's laconic reply, as the coachman, who had 
overheard the brief dialogue, laid his whip rather smartly on his im- 
patient team. 

In the months of November and December 1847, he was as active 
and energetic as at any previous period of his career. 

There was one visit he never failed to pay every day during which 
he remained in Cork : it was also the last which he made ere he set 
out on his journeys, and it was the first which he made on his return. 
It was to the bedside of a once beautiful girl, who was slowly dying 
of an incurable cancer. Some years before, she had been confided to 
his care by her friends in a neighbouring county. When she arrived 
first in Cork, and gave herself up to his spiritual charge, she was 
joyous and lighthearted, and her artless gaiety of character lent an 
additional charm to her uncommon beauty. She was placed in a re- 
spectable establishment as an assistant, and was happy and contented 
with her situation. One day — a sad day for her — a fellow-assistant, 
who happened to be near her, was tearing a piece of some strong ma- 
terial which a customer had purchased, and in the effort to tear this 
article, he struck the poor girl violently in the bosom. It was a fiital 
but an innocent blow. Soon cancer began to spread its deadly fibres 
through her system, and then commenced the long martyrdom which 
prepared her for the crown that was to reward her sufferings and her 
fortitude. Father Mathew, who had watched over her with a father's 
solicitude, at once came to her assistance, and saved her from the hospi- 
tal or the workhouse. He supplied her with every necessary, and sur- 
rounded her with such comforts as her miserable case was susceptible 
of; but the sweetest consolation which he afforded her, was when he 
sat by her bed of pain, and read for her, and prayed for her, and 
wiped away the drops of agony that stood upon her transparent brow. 
Sickness imparted an ethereal character to her beauty ; and the sweet 
smile of patience that triumphed over the weakness of poor human 
nature had in it something wondrously touching. The light of heaven 
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seemed to chase away the shadow of the grave from that gentle &ce^ 
whose look of resignation haunted her faithful friend in his jonmeya, 
and inspired him with fortitude to bear up against many a trial and 
many a care. How earnestly she longed for his return ! how her 
large eyes brightened, and her wasted features flushed, as she caught 
the first sound of his eager step upon the stairs I — ^for, no matter what 
the distance he had come, or the toil he had undergone, he neither 
changed his dress, nor allowed himself a mementos rest, until he had 
seen ^ his poor Ellen.' The end that was inevitable came at last, and 
he had the consolation of closing those loving eyes in the holy rest ot 
a happy death, and of laying her in a grave shadowed and perftuued 
by fragrant shrubs. 

A little incident, which occurred in one of his journeys after the 
ftiry of the femine had passed, touched him greatly, insomuch as it 
evinced the poverty and privation stiU endured by the working 
classes. While proceeding on his way, he observed a pretty little 
girl, not more than ten years of age, trotting lightly along the road, 
carrying on her arm a small basket carefully covered up. With her 
light quick trot she was keeping pace for some time with the horses. 
His attention being attracted to the child, he ordered the driver to 
stop, and called her towards him. * Where are you going, my dear, 
in such a hurry ? ' enquired Father Mathew. Dropping a courtesy, 
the little girl said, ' Down beyant, sir, with my father's breakBist' 
•And what have you got for your father's breakfast, my dear?* 
* Pittaties, sir.' ^ Have you nothing with the potatoes — ^not a drop of 
milk ? ' * No, 'ndeed, sir, an' he's glad to get that same,' replied the 
child. * Have you not even a pinch of ^t with them, my dear ?* 
said Father Mathew. ' Salt, sir I ' exclaimed the little girl, opening 
wide a great pair of hazel eyes, in amazement at the suggestion ot 
such a luxury — * why then cock him up with salt I ' * Then, xaj 
dear, here is something to buy salt with, and here is something fa| 
yourself, too,' said Father Mathew, who left the child radiant wiA 
delight at her good fortune in meeting so liberal a benefactor. 

Christmas-boxes were in Father Mathew's esteem a time-honourei 
institution, as all his young relatives and many of his young frienol 
could testify. It, however, occasionally happened that some pr 
claim of poverty, some more than usually pathetic tale of widow 
of orphan, even of repentant profligate, either altogether blighted 
full-blown hopes of his nephews and nieces, or reduced the expec' 
present, from being something highly acceptable, to being some 
in their eyes at least, very contemptible. Thus, on one occasion, 
promised pony was represented by a book ; for the money intend 
for the purchase of the pony had gone to release from the army 
only son of a miserable widow, who had been forsaken by her bo| 
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fcr dreams of glory, and visions of feme and fortune, to be realised at 
the bayonet's point. The nephews were indignant with the widow 
for having a son who could think of * listing,' or who, having embraced 
the profession of a soldier, could sneakingly permit himself to be 
jgnominiously bought out. 

Now, though many a recruit * took the shilling' under the influence 
of drink, it was to the Apostle of Temperance the disconsolate parent 
of the would-be hero appealed in her distress. On one of these occa- 
fiions the recruit was the only support of an aged mother and the 
fiither of six helpless children. Father Mathew's exchequer was at 
its lowest ebb at this time — ^it was in 1847 ; so that between the 
mother's lamentations for * her darlin' boy, who was the comfort of 
het ould heart, and the light of her two eyes,' and his own empty 
pockets, the priest knew not what to do. At last, the idea of ap- 
pealing to the * Great Duke ' flashed on his bewildered mind. He 
did so, on the impulse of the moment, and met with a prompt result ; 
for the noble Duke thus replied by return of post : — 

Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to the Very 
fiev. Mr. Mathew ; he could not refuse his application, and has directed the 
discharge of the soldier he desired. 
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He is attacked with Paralysis — ^His Fortitude and Resignation — ^His 

Hecovery hailed with Enthusiasm. 

I 
I 

ts the year 1848, which, as we have seen by the paragraphs recently 
inoted, he began so auspiciously, he Buffered the heavy penalty of 
bis ten years of unparalleled exertions. His rigorous flisting had 
Ubo much to do wim the catastrophe which occurred. When re- 
honstrated with respecting this severity of life, and implored to relax 
lis austerity in sotne degree, his answer was — * I am the strongest 
ban in Ireland.' The time Was now at hand when that boast could 
lever be repeated. 

During the Lent of 1848, which he observed with hia customary 
ttHctness, and during which he devoted himself with even mond than 
hsoal fervour to the various duties of the ministry, he was suddenly 
Iruck with paralysis. This was the commencement of a sad tribula- 
lon, that lasted, with more or less intermission, to the hour of his 
leath, which took place eight years afl^r. When about rislDg, as 

T 2 
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was his invariable rule, at an early hour in the morning, he feU on 
the KTOund at his bedside. The noise of his fell at once roused kg 
secretary, who rushed to tlie room, and found him stretched on tiie 
floor. He was assisted back into bed, and Dr. O'Connor— who, 
besides being his physician, was also his attached personal friend- 
was at once sent for. Alarmed at the mteihgence, die doctor hastmed 
to attend him. 'I was sorry, sir, to have heard that you were 1 1- 
what has happened?' said the physician. 'My dear doctor, rephed 
Father Mathew, in the calmest voice, and with the sweetest smile, I 
am paralysed.' ' Paralysed, sir 1 ' 'Yes, my dear friend, I am para- 
lysed in one side; and when I tried to stand this morning, I feUon 
tiie floor ' The doctor had never met with such a patient; for hrae 
was a mim who spoke of a grave calamity as if it were a matter of the 
very smallest importance. The calmness, which was ge^mne, j« 
the result of high moral courage and Christian resignation. The blow 
was great, but the fortitude was stiU greater. , • •. ;. 

Dr. O'Connor's description of that mormng s professional visit u 

interesting: — , ^ „ 

On further enquiry (says the Doctor), I found that the leg and aim of one ade 

On t^{^«J"^"/y ^. entirelv Twwerless, and that he also had suffered pain m 
were paralysed^but not entoely^we ^ j^.^ ^^j^^ ^^^^ ^ 

*^gtl^^ iTh bSK &end and faithful disciple. A. F. Rx^h. H. 
S^Sed us during the tfaie with anecdotes of his temperance travel^ uid 
nev^^Sa^^ more%heerfal, though conscious that he was labourmg und« . 
Stion which more than any other brings terror to the mind of a patient. He 
Z,» A^ ^U was not much matter to him how it terminated. If a pnest bd 
toe wXaVwas prepared, the time of his death was of Uttle co^^^ 
Of^he cLnunity, amo'ng whom the news of his dlness soon spread, ho «. 
the only one that appeared unconcerned. 

With consternation was the sad inteUigence receiv^ by the locul 
community; and wherever it was heard, it evoked the deepest feetog 
of sympathy and regret. Crowds surrounded his door, and ^bited, 
hv their awe-struck and mournful aspect, the dismay and sorro» 
which pervaded every breast. In a few days, however, tiie aim^ 
of the public mind was relieved by the glad tidings of hia gradwl 
^coverv Day by day he mended, and about the second week m 
May hTsemi tJhav^ got over the effects of this his first at^ 
H^ recovery was hailed with universal delight, and numerous ad- 
Lsses of wngratulation proved to Mm how strong was the hoM 
which he had upon the affections of his countrymen. _ , , ^, 

« His mind,' saya »'• O'Connor, ' was not apparently affected to 
this attack, and the weakness in the limbs soon dimmiBhed so mndV 
Sat the entreaties of friends or physicians could no longer prera* 
bim from resuming his labour in the temperance cause. 

OnTe lITrfJuly he left Cork for Dublin, and did not return 
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until the Ist of August. And during the period which intervened 
between that date and the time of his leaving Ireland for America, he 
divided his time between his temperance mission, his priestly duties, 
and his efforts to relieve distress, promote industry, and assist every 
good. work. 

Previous to his attack, he had visited the Irish metropolis for the 
purpose of giving his testimony in fevour of Charles Gavan Duffy, 
who was then about to be placed on his third trial for alleged political 
offences. Father Mathew entertained a sincere respect for the truth 
and earnestness of the Young Ireland party, and he much admired 
the ability and eloquence of their "writings and speeches. Besides, he 
was grateiul to Mr. Duffy, who had afforded valuable aid to the 
temperance cause, and had written and spoken of the Apostle of 
Temperance in the most enthusiastic terms of praise. * I consider 
Mr. Duffy a man of the highest integrity and principle. I would not 
think him a man likely by any means to entertain or favour uny 
project of anarchy or spoliation of property,' said Father Mathew, 
when giving evidence for his friend. Had he lived to witness the 
honoiu'able and distinguished position taken by Mr. Duffy, as one of 
the ablest and most influential public men and ministers in the 
colony of Victoria, Father Mathew would have greatly rejoiced. 

As will be seen by his letter to Judge Lumpkin, he was not insen- 
sible to the sufferings of his country ; but though he ardently longed 
for her happiness and prosperity, he sedulously abstained from taking 
any part whatever in politics. In his earlier life, when questions 
affecting the liberty of his Church were at stake, he sympathised 
with the efforts by which Catholic emancipation was eventually won, 
and did not fail to exercise his undoubted right as an elector to secure 
the return of a candidate favourable to a liberal policy ; but having 
on one occasion induced a number of poor voters to risk the conse- 
quences of supporting the popular candidate, and having been disap- 
pointed in promises made to him in their behalf, he abstained from 
that hour from taking any part in elections, or mixing himself up in 
any way with politics or with party. This was a fortunate circum- 
stance, as it removed one formidable barrier to the success of his 
temperance mission. 

It would be a dreary task to follow him through the misery which 
met him at every step, and surrounded him on every side, during the 
period that preceded his departure. This misery depressed his spirit, 
and sickened his very soul, though he courageously fought against its 
influence, and sparecl no effort to relieve it. What man could do, he 
did — more, indeed, than any ten other men could have done ; but his 
heart died within him aa he found how little was the result of all his 
zeal, his energy, and his self-sacrifice. The movement, too, had lost 
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its former spirit. Many of the rooms had been closed in the terrible 
famine year ; and the bands had, in geyeral instances, been broken 
up, in consequence of the death, the poverty, or the emigration of 
their principal members. The pledge was, on the whole, fairly kept ; 
but not a few had yielded to the deplorable influence of eyil times, 
and had sought in the maddening draught temporaiy oblivion of their 
sorrows. The banner which once proudly floated in the air, now 
drooped on its staff. The famine had struck the cause as well as 
decimated the ranks of its followers. 

The following letters, addressed to his devoted iriends, the Ri^th" 
bones, afford a last glimpse of the state of the coimtry in 1848, and 
the profound interest which he felt in the hopes and disappointments 
of its unhappy people : — 

Cork! February 7, 1848. 

. . , The progress of improvement is slow, and much misery must be endured. 
But we are, I confidently believe, in a transition to a better social condition. We 
will soon see a new Ireland. 

The recent special commission in Limerick, Clare, and Tippecary, bloody as 
th9 issue has been, has proved that, guilty as our wretched people have been, 
they were not as desperately wicked as represented. That there was not a con- 
spiracy amongst them to murder the landed gentry. That their own class wae 
generally the victims, and that the struggle for the possession of land was the 
dire cause of the shedding of human blood. The commission has also shed addi- 
tional lustre on the great temperance movement. Not a single teet<d<Mer^ out of 
the millionf was implicate^ in the guilt of blood-shedding. The convicts were tdl 
whisky drinkers. It is to be believed that Ireland would be the most mar»l 
country on the face of the earth, if aU its inhabitants were total abstainers, 

Cork : July 21, 18i8. 

Jl^T BBAit Mb. Bathbone, — . . . You will learn with muph gratification, that 
I have been enabled by your last remittance firom the funds of the good peo^ 
of Boston to wind up in a satisfactory way the affairs of the different charitiM 
with which I was connected. They are now able to support themselves by the 
ihiits of their industry. 

I saw last week, as I passed through the country, many luxuriant fieidfl d 
potatoes and turnips, fix>m seed I was enabled to distribute. But, what I deem 
of more importance, I have witnessed habits of cleanliness, economy, and industry, 
which promise to be permanent, and to diffuse themselves gradually through the 
most neglected and the rudest portions of the peasantry. We are, I trust, on the 
eve of better times for poor Ireland. May Gocl requite all who have oontributed 

to do her good ! 

Cork: August 13, 1848. 

Mt nsAB Mb. Bathbqnb, — ^I regret that the melancholy t^sk of announdag 
the total destruction of the potato crop has devolved upon me. The bh'ght ap- 
peared three weeks back ; but it seemed confined to particular places, and affected 
only the stalks ^ since then wet weather has been so constant, the blight has be- 
come general, and the tubers are rotting with feightfiil rapidity. 

The labouring poor, thank Grod, are not involved in this calamity, for they hate 
abandoned the con-acre system, and depend upon money wages or the poor-law; 
but the small farmers made a last effort to retrieve their almost desperate affiuff, 
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and risked their all upon this season's potato crop. Thousands, who have en- 
dured every privation rather than surrender their Uttle famyi, and consign their 
wives and children to the hopeless support of a workhouse, are now in despair. 
I am grievously disappointed myself, in every way I encouraged the propaga- 
tion of potatoes. The large sum I received ^m you, and all that I could beg or 
boROW myself, I expended in the purchase of the, I now believe, doomed potato. 
In travelling through the country, that but a few days ago bloomed with a luxu- 
riant harvest, I found the atmosphere everywhere tainted with noxious vapours 
from ihfi putrefying vegetable, and the wretdied people bathed in tears. I could 
only mingle my tears with theirs. 

May the God of all consolation console them in this their great tribulation ! 
Well may they exclaim with the Prophet Jeremiah, * All you that pass by this 
way, attend and see if there be any sorrow like my sorrow.* 

With regard to myself, I have only to say, that my health is improving, and if 
I were free, I would gladly abandon this land of horrors and misery. 

The consequences of the famine are matters of history, and are to 
be found principally in the sale and transfer of a vast amount of pro- 
perty, and that wondrous emigration which has flowed from the shores 
of Lreland in a continued stream to this hour, though with more or 
less diminished volume. 

Prom October 1849 to August 1859, the gross amount realised by 
the property sold in the Court of Encumbered Estates reached to the 
pro£gious sum of 25,190,839^. The sacrifice of property during the 
first years of the operation of this Court was sad to contemplate. It 
ruined many and enriched others. It annihilated the owner, robbed 
the later encumbrancers, and conferred estates for half their real 
value on purchasers lucky or daring enough to speculate in land at 
such a period of general depression and alarm. 

The limine imparted an extraordinary impulse to Irish migration 
and emigration. It is ascertained that for the ten years previous to 
1841, about 630,000 persons had left L-eland permanently, either to 
go abroad, or to settle in some other portion of the United Kingdom. 
From 1841 to 1851, including the Famine years so called, the number 
of persons leaving permanently was 1,640,000. From 1851 to 1861, 
the number was 1,250,000. And if we add 200,000 between 1861 
and 1863, who quitted their country ostensibly for ever, we shall 
have a total of 3,720,000. The great bulk of this enormous sub- 
traction from the population of a single country emigrated to the 
United States, Canada, and Australia. A considerable number esta- 
blished themselves in the manufacturing districts and great towns of 
England and Scotland. It is now computed that the contribution of 
population from Ireland to the United States has given to that vast 
continent the largest portion of its present inhabitants — ^that is, that 
the Irish, and the descendants of the Irish, constitute, if it may 
be so expressed, the largest of the various nationalities which go to 
make up the whole of its existing population. In England and Scot- 
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land, according to the Census Commissioners, there were, in 1861, no 
less than 805,703 of Irish, bom in Ireland — ^to say nothing of their 
children who were bom in those countries. 

The rush from Ireland to England during the year 1847 assumed 
the character of a panic — an unarmed people flying before the face of 
a pursuing enemy. From the 1st of January to the 1st of November 
of that year, 278,000 persons landed on the quays of Liverpool ; and 
of these, 123,000 sailed from that port to foreign countries — the re- 
mainder scattering themselves over various parts of England. The 
total emigration abroad for that year was 215,444. It increased to 
249,721 in 1851. 

To two very opposite influences was principally owing this extra- 
ordinary Exodus — ^namely, compulsion and persuasion. Hunger and 
evictions on the one hand — inducement and assistance on the other. 

From 1846 to 1848, both years included, the niunber of eject- 
ments brought in the various courts was 32,193, and the number of 
persons evicted was 140,835. From 1849 to 1853, both years in- 
cluded, the number of evictions was 47,115, and the number of 
persons evicted was 239,000, which would give a total of evictions, 
during the periods specified, of 79,308, and of persons evicted, 
379,845. In 1850, the number of persons evicted was 74,000. 

Among the inducements to emigrate, including labour and employ- 
ment of different kinds, were the invitations from relative to relative — 
from the son or daughter to the father and mother, or to the brothers 
and sisters ; and these invitations were accompanied by large remit- 
tances, money saved from hard honest toil in a strange country. lu 
1847, these remittances amounted to 200,000^. In 1848 they rose 
to 460,000/. ; in 1850 and 1851, they were about 1,000,000^ each 
of those years; and in 1853, they amounted to the enormous sum of 
1,490,000/. ! It is ofilcially ascertained that the total remittances 
from the Irish emigrants to the States, to Canada, and to Australia, 
to their relatives in Ireland, amounted up to 1863 to 12,642,000/. 
But this does not represent the entire. The Emigration Commis- 
sioners, in their report for 1863, thus refer to these remittances : — 

It is necessary to repeat that these returns are very imperfect, as they contain 
none of the remittances through the post or tlirough private hands, or through 
any of the banks or mercantile houses, which decline to furnish us with informa- 
tion. It would scarcely be unreasonable to estimate the amount of which there 
are no returns at half as much again as that of which there are returns. 

According to this statement, tlie gross amount of money received 
by the Irish at home from their kindred abroad, cannot have been, up 
to the present time, less than 20,000,000/.— a sum almost fabulous in 
its magnitude. Li the history of the world there is nothing to sur- 
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pass this, for generosity, self-sacrifice, and attachment to family and 
race. If the Irish have their faults — as what people have not ? — 
they nobly atone for them by the most exalted virtues. 

Among the results brought about by the great national calamity, 
was the creation of a better feeling between persons of d,ifferent 
religious belief, who became oblivious of doctrinal distinctions in a 
moment of common peril, and who caught irom the very nature of 
their sacred work the sublime spirit of Christian charity. There were 
some miserable exceptions, it is true, in which the mortal agony of 
the destitute was sought to be availed of for the obtainment of unholy 
triumphs over conscience ; but such disgraceful attempts were repro- 
bated by every man of sense and feeling in the land, and only 
assisted, by the contrast, to render more pure and exalted the devoted 
and disinterested zeal exhibited by those who ministered to their 
afflicted neighboui's as brethren to brethren. Mr. Trevelyan, in the 
article in the * Edinburgh Keview,' to which I have before referred, 
bears testimony to the harmonious co-operation of the clergy of 
different Churches: — 

Those (he says) who had never before exchanged words or looks of kindness, 
met to co-operate in this great work of charity, and good men recognised each 
other's merit under the distinctions by which they had been previously separated. 
The Protestant and Roman Catholic Clergy vied with each other in their exer- 
tions for the famishing and fever-stricken people, and in numerous instances their 
lives became a sacrifice to the discharge of e^diausting, harassing, and dangerous 
duties. To the Priests, all were indebted for the readiness with which they made 
their influence over their flocks subservient to the cause of order ; and the minister 
of religion was frequently summoned to the aid of the public officer, when all 
other means of restraining the excited multitude had failed. 

Appalling as had been the suffering of the Irish people, and terrible 
as had been the destruction of human life, that suflTering would have 
been fiir more appalMng, and that destruction of life would have been 
far more terrible, but for the noble charity which had been displayed 
by the people of Great Britain and the people of America, France, and 
many other countries of the world. From every quarter of the globe 
contributions poured in upon afflicted Ireland ; and had it not been 
for that generous co-operation, which linked nation with nation in one 
common bond of fraternal sympathy, there would have been more than 
a million red graves within the circle of the Irish shores. It is diffi- 
cult to conjecture what was the actual amount of money transmitted 
to Ireland through various sources and channels ; but independently 
of moneys advanced and granted by Government, or raised by taxation, 
which amounted in all to about 10,000,000/., there was considerably 
more than 2,000,000/. received and administered through societies or 
individuals. Mr. Jonathan Piin, who drew up the reliable report ot 
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* The Transactions of the Central Relief Committee of the Society of 
Friends during the Famine in Ireland,' ptates that local and central 
relief associations distributed sums that could not have fallen &r short 
of a million and a half. In these sums are not included the funds 
received and administered through individuals ; nor the money sent by 
the Irish in America, either to assist their friends at home, or to enable 
them to emigrate. The Friends had entrusted to their care money and 
breadstuffs amounting on the whole to about 200,000/. : and, to their 
honour be it said, they administered their trust wisely and well. The 
Society of Friends of England contributed over 42,000/. of that' 
amount ; the rest principally consisted of contributions from America. 
The British Relief Association, established in London, sent 391,700i. 
to Ireland. Another 100,000/. was sent from England through various 
religious bodies. These large sums are entirely independent of the 
vast number of contributions sent by persons of every class to private 
individuals in Ireland. Nor did the poor country itself display less 
generosity ; for, notwithstanding the untold amount of private rehef 
given — given daily and hourly — of which no one but the donor and 
recipient was ever aware, the local contributions officially announced 
for 1846 and 1847 exceeded 300,000/. 

The Catholic Bishops and Clergy in England and Scotland stimu- 
lated to the utmost lie willing charity of their flocks, in aid of their 
suffering brethren in the old country ; but to no one was Ireland more 
indebted for solace and succour in her hour of misery, than to the 
saintly and venerable Dr. Briggs, the late Catholic Bishop of Beverley, 
who has since gone to receive the reward of his long life of usefulness 
and virtue. 

It is only necessary to add, that the cry of an afflicted people elicited 
a response honouring to our common humanily. 

There was something still nobler than the charity of those who came 
to the relief of the starving Irish, — ^that was the sublime Christian re- 
signation with which the stricken people bowed to the dispensation of 
Divine Providence. * It is the will of the Lord,' was ever on the lips 
of the sufferers. ' They died as martyrs died, and God gave them a 
rewjpxi great beyond this world's conception,* was Father Mathew's 
frequent assertion, when referring to that disastrous period. 

From an able and appreciative article on the career and services of 
Father Mathew, which appeared in the ' Dublin University ' of June 
1849, and which derived its materials principally from a sketch from 
the pen of the late Denis Owen Madden, who had been known from 
his boyhood to the illustrious subject of its brief but brilliant memoir, 
I take the concluding passage. The testimony is that of a Protestant 
contributor to th^ accredited organ of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland :*- 
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But though the teetotal moyement has received a heavy check by the aoci 
consequences of the famine, a vast deal of good has been effected. A popr^c 
opinion has been raised against drunkenness ; and the fact that tens of thousa ' 
of Irishmen were induced to abandon spurituous liquors, is in itself a ^eat m^^de 
fact in the history of our country. No one can despair of extraordinary t^..^^\ 
alterations in this country who calmly reflects on the apparent hopeless P^ 
some years since, of expecting a change in the national love of strong drink ^^^ 

"We honour Father Mathew as a man who has given us good grounds fo", to 
despairing of the social regeneration of our people. We respect him fol by 
moral elevation of character, his freedom from selfishness, and his contem^l^Q 
aU vulgar ambition. We see in him a man who has done great public ben. 
to his own detriment. His private resources he cheerfully expended in the ci . J 
of temperance, and has given up his time and care to the service of his coun^^" 
men. Such a man, who never abused his great influence for political purp<l to 
deserves to be honoured and regarded with affection as one of the worthies of ew 
island. Praise he has had in abundance. Statesmen in both Houses of Parll^^ 
ment have acknowledged his public services. Journals of opposite parties ha\»^ 
testified to his disinterestedness. He has won at the same time the respect of ^^^ 
the rich and the affection of the poor. May his health be still spared by Pro- 
vidence to enable him to pursue his virtuous career ; and when, at some oistant 
day, he will be called to receive the reward due to those who tofl iii their Maker^s 
service, majr his example allure many to foUow in the footsteps of Mathew the 
philanthropist ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Besolves to visit America — ^Leaves in the *Ashburton* — The Voyage 
out— Arrives in America — His Keception in. New York — ^His Levies — 
The Daughters of Erin — ^New York his Head-quarters. 

The Apostle of Temperance now — in 1849 — thought it time to fulfil 
his long-standing engagement to visit America, to which country his 
thoughts had of late been constantly directed. The enterprise, so lull 
of risk to one who had been seriously affected by his attack in the 
Lent of 1848, was undertaken quite in opposition to the wish and 
remonstrance of his physician and friends. In his interesting com- 
munication to the author, Dr. O'Connor refers to Father Mathew's 
condition at this time :— 

Though a cloud had passed over his mind, and he was no longer the animated 
brilliant advocate of temperance ; though his gait was every day niore enfeebled, 
and intellectual labour became a struggle — still he worked with more ardour 
than at any time previously, as if he were the more anxious to utilise a life which 
he felt was now drawing to a close. He was always most punctual in obeying the 
instructions of his physicians, as far as referred to taking medicines, or submit- 
ting to very painful operations, such as cupping, blisters, and setons, which he 
had to endure. But if the physician attempted to control him in the pei^orm- 
ance of what he considered to be the duty of his life, he became powerless. A 
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oof of this was soon exhibited, when Father Mathew resolved to go to America 

Fibropagate the principle of temperance. His physicians, and those of his 

reli^cls and relatives who were thought to have most influence with him, waited 

q£> Jiim, and urged on him the madness of encountering such labour in the then 

of his health. But it was all in vain ; he persevered and accomplished his 

thef- 

thei^yijjg taten an affectionate leave of his family and friends, whom 
^^^"elt he might never meet again in this life, he left for America in 
^^^summer of 1849. After a brief stay in Liverpool, as the guest of 
^' devoted friends the Rathbones, he embarked in the ship * Ash- 
^ton,' accompanied by his secretaries, Mr. O'Meara and Mr. Ma- 
'iy, and sailed on his memorable voyage to the shores of the New 
^brld. 
_ ^ The voyage was long and tedious, but otherwise favourable. For 
the first few days, Father Mathew suffered from that malady which is 
no respecter of persons, and which makes victims alike of the occupant 
of the state cabin and the steerage. As soon as he gained his sea l^s, 
he was to be found in every part of the ship, but chiefly among ^e 
poor emigrants from Ireland, of whom there were some hundreds on 
board. There was not one of the entire number with whom he was 
not at once familiar ; for there was scarcely a parish in Ireland with 
which he was not tlioroughly acquainted, and with respect to which 
he had not something to say. It was a comfort to those poor people, 
whom poverty and misery had driven from their native land, to be 
spoken to of their home, firom which every hour was separating them 
by additional miles of ocean. 

The fore part of the vessel was made tiie scene of his mission while 
in the * Ashburton ' — hearing confessions, administering the pledge, 
lecturing and giving good advice, and occasionally replenishing a too J 
scanty purse out of his own not over abmidant exchequer. The ?^ 
monotony of a voyage without any incident, not even a storm, was 
very trying to a man who longed for action, and who preferred bustlnl 
and excitement to repose. To a family fi:om Tipperary he wain 
indebted for a welcome present of * milky ' eggs, which were moaj^ 
acceptable, as the fresh provisions were falling rather short. A fog tf ' 
three days' dmration did not tend to render the voyage more agreeabh^ 'j 
At length, after a trip fiilly three times as long as is now made by #^ 
* Cunard ' or an * Inman,' the ship reached Staten Island ; and befoHl 
Father Mathew well knew where he was, he found himself swinginj 
over the side in a chair, and placed in a boat belonging to Mr. J. Pj 
Nesmith, who laid hands on the Apostie of Temperance, and bore hin.i 
off to his mansion, in which everything had been prepared for ihi^ 
reception of the illustrious visitor. It was a kindly act ; for it affordealt 
him an opportunity of recruiting after tiie fatigues of liie voyage, and^ 
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gathering a little strength for the labours consequent upon his public 
reception, which was to take place the next day. 

On Monday, the 2nd of July 1849, tlie City of New York bade 
Father Mathew welcome in the name of America. The Municipal 
Council, accompanied by deputations from various public bodies and 
societies, proceeded yih the * Sylph' steamer to Staten Island, to 
conduct him to ther Castle Gardens, where his arrival was awaited by 
one of the largest assemblages ever seen in that famous city. The 
Bay of New York presented a noble picture to the eye of the stranger ; 
its bright waters, which were stirred by a smart breeze, crowded with 
the ships of almost every nation of the world, whose flags streamed to 
the wind in honour of the illustrious man who had come to the New 
World covered with the renown which he had so well earned in the 
Old. All was bustle and animation, activity and life, betokening the 
power and progress of a great country in the first flush of its youthful 
energy. Strains of music floated in the air, and cheers were heard 
from many a vessel, as the * Sylph ' steamed on her way to Staten 
Island. On arriving at the island, the municipal authorities were 
introduced to Father Mathew, who was thus welcomed by Alderman 
Hawes in the name and on the part of the Common Council of 
New York : — 

Reverend Fatheb, — As the chairman of the Committee charged with the 
arrangements for your reception, the pleasing duty devolves upon me of bidding 
you welcome, and in the name of the Common Council of the city of New York, 
to tender to you its hospitalities. Though now for the first time you tread our 
shores, be assured, sir, you are no stranger to us. Your well-earned fame — 
destined, we trust, to be as enduring as that of the noblest and best of heroes and 
statesmen — ^has long since preceded you ; while your efforts for the amelioration 
of the condition of your fellow-man, and the results which have hitJierto crowned 
^ ^ihose efforts with such signal success, claim both the admiration and gratitude of 
I jtt whole people. Not only in the cottage of the peasant, but as well in the 
.fiansions of the wealthy and refined, have your labours and influence been 
jg^erted, and successfully blessed ; and you now stand forth, modestly and unpre- 
^idingly, we know, but not the less pre-eminently, among the chief of the public 
.^Hfifactors and philanthropists of the age. There lies before you in this, our 
QUighly £Etyoured country, a wide and extended field of usefulness in the great 
■ifVse of temperance, in which you have been so long distinguished at home ; and 
Jnjdle we doubt not the prayer of every sincere patriot and Christian will invoke 
H j) blessings of Providence upon your labours— as Americans, holding dear to us 
tt| J welfare and happiness of our fellow-countrymen, we rejoice in the prospect 
^ here, as abroad, your labours may be alike successful. Congratulating you, 
^ on your safe arrival, I again bid you welcome— a cordial, heartfelt welcome 
•^America. 

1^ Father Mathew replied in a subdued tone ; everything he saw and 
i^feard, the joyous sights and the glad sounds that nailed his arrival, 
contrasted so strikingly with the gloom and misery which be had left 
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behind him in his own country. The man was not what he had been 
three years before, just before the famine burst upon the afirighted 
land. Then he was full of energy and hope ; now he was broken 
down, his heart filled with sorrow and care. There was no time, how- 
ever, on a day like this, to devote to melancholy retrospect, for there 
was much work to be gone through before New York was done that 
day with Father Mathew; besides, a mournful countenance would 
have been treason to such eager welcome. There were addresses to 
be received and replies to be delivered without number ; for no sooner 
had one body presented its address, than its place was occupied by a 
successor, and so on till the honoured object of all this enthusiasm 
must have been bewildered in his efforts to say something different in 
reply to each new form of welcome. 

The * Sylph ' steamed along the shores of the Bay, Which were 
crowded with dense masses of the population, nearly the whole of 
whom had turned out in holiday attire, to receive the Apostle of 
Temperance. The wild ringing cheer of the Irish might be heard 
above all, as they occupied every vantage ground that enabled them 
to catch a glimpse of theil: beloved countryman, from whose hands 
many thousands among them had received the pledge in the old 
country, and from whose hands likewise hundreds of them had received 
thie bread of life in the fitmine time. 

It was considered, by those who were pre^nt when Father Malhew 
entered the Gastle Gardens, that never, on any occasion, was the mtd* 
titude of people greater, or the enthusiasm more intense. New York 
ib, par excellence, the city of ovations ; but it seemed as if it were 
resolved to outdo itself in honour of the moral conqueror. The formal 
welcome was offered to him by his Honour Mayor WodhuU, who 
invited him to accept the hospitalities of the city. The Mayor happUy 
referred to the special claim which Father Mathew^s services to 
humanity gave him to a public reception on that historic spot. 

We shall not ask the reader to follow Father Mathew through the 
pleasing toils of the remainder of that day^ but shall leave to the 
imagination of each to picture to the mind the brilliancy and splendour 
of the procession which wound its glittering way through the crowded 
thoroughfares of New York. Handsome apartments iii the Irving 
House had been provided for the reception of the city's guest. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, the Common Coimcil entertained 
Father Mathew at a public dinner, at which healths were drunk in 
glasses of pure * Croton.' * There is as much sincerity,' said the 
temperance leader, ' in water as in wine ; and I beg to give, in a iiill 
biimpet of this pure liquid, the health and prosperity of the Mayor 
and citizens of New York.' 

Gladly did the wearied object of all this eiithuBiasm avail himself of 
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the first moment to retire to his apartments, and seek in rest new 
strength for the toils and labours of the morrow. 

For the next fortnight, Father Mathew held levees in the City Hall, 
which was daily thronged with visitors of every class and condition, 
and representing every sect and party in the States. So great wa6 the 
inconvenience from the crowding on the first two days, that it became 
necessary to have one day set apart for the reception of ladies, and the 
next for the reception of gentlemen. And side by side with the belles 
of New York, or the darker beauties of the SoutJiern States, were the 
daughters of Erin, from the highest to the humblest — the wives and 
daughters of the distinguished soldier, the successful physician, the 
leading lawyer, or the prosperous merchant — or the young girls who 
had won by honest toil the fine clothes with which they proudly 
ruffled it amongst the best. Father Mathew was delighted and amused 
with the appearance and manners of these young girls. The dress was 
grand in the extreme, the accent, a beautiful blending of Irish and 
American, and the language replete with the salient peculiarities of 
both countries. Their greeting of the priest of their Church, while it 
was afiectionate and reverential, had a strong dash of independence in 
its tone ; and they who, in their old home, might have been but too 
humble, and even servile, now evinced in many ways — in word, in 
air, in manner, and in carriage — the consciousness of being citizens of 
a country in which all stood on an equality — at least in the abstract. 
* From what part of the old country are you, my dear ? ' would Father 
Matibew enquire, as some unmistakably Irish face presented itself | 
' and when he was told the county and the parish whence his visitor 
had come, he had something to tell her in return, which brought the 
colour to her cheek, and the tear to her eye, and perhaps sob to her 
throat. What visions of by-gone happiness or sorrow — alas I gene- 
rally the latter — ^which his gentle and familiar words conjured up to 
the memory of those exiles, who looked back with tender regret^ even 
from amidst their hardly-won prosperity and independence^ to the 
humble home and the lowly lot in the land of their youth I "^ 

Father Mathew had to make visits and return visits^ as well as to 
receive them; and then, afrer sufficient time had been devoted to 
sight-seeing, or sacrificed to courtesy, there was his mission to prose- 
cute. The month of July was to him one of incessant labour and 
excitement; but the excitement, though drawing largely upon the 
resources of a constitution grievously impaired, rendered him insendble 
to &tigiie, and enabled him to go through his work without faltering 
for a moment. Eising at an early hour in the morning, he said mads 
in one church or other, and lectured and administered the |)ledge ; and 
after break&st, there were visits or visitors, meetings and pledge- 
giving — and so on till a late hour in the evening. 
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Thus, before lie quitted New York for Boston, lie bad administered 
tbe pledge to a vast number, principally Irish, and had done much, 
both by exertion and by influence, to add strength and vigour to the 
temperance oi^nisation of the great city by which he had been so 
nobly received. 

After having remained the guest of the city for some ten days or 
fortnight, he &en retired to the hospitable residence of Archbishop 
Hughes, whose letter of invitation had been one of the chief induce- 
ments to his coming to America. New York he frequently visited 
during the next two years, and generally made it his head- quarters, 
from which he travelled in various directions, according either to tbe 
state of his health or the engagements he had to fulfil 
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The Slavery Question— The Abohtion Party — Necessity for Prudence — 
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tJN Boston, which city received him with every honour and distinc- 
tion. Father Mathew was subjected to much annoyance, from the 
epnthinking zeal of a partisanship which would make no allowance for 
^he peculiarity of his position and the exclusive character of his 
"^mission. It is necessary that his conduct with respect to the question 
of slavery should be placed in its true light, as being highly excitable 
to his judgment and good sense. Had he acted in any other manner 
than as he did, he would have been open to the gravest censure, and 
/ justly amenable to the charge of having sacrificed a great cause to a 
wanton intermeddling in a question frill of complicated difficulties, 
and exciting passions which, though then slumbering in the hearts df 
the American people, have since, as the world but too well knows, 
burst forth in fierce and desolating flame. Father Mathew did not 
visit America to accomplish the emancipation of the negro, but to 
advocate and promote the cause of temperance ; and any attempt to 
play the part of the abolitionist would have been in bad taste and in 
worse judgment. 

Scarcely had he arrived in Boston, when he received a letter of 
invitation to be present at a meeting to celebrate ^ the anniversary of ■ 
the most thrilling event of the nineteenth century, the abolition of ' 
slavery in the West Indies.' In this letter of invitation he is reminded 
of the fact that, in 1842, he had signed an address from the people of 
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Ireland to their countrymen in America, in which the latter were 
called upon to treat the coloured people as their equals, to hate slavery, 
and to cling to the abolitionists. He is also asked ' to improve every 
suitable opportunity, while he remained in the country, to bear a clear 
and unequivocal testimony, both in public and private, against the 
enslavement of any portion of the human &mily,' and more to the 
same effect. This letter was handed to him on the 26th of July ; and 
on the next day Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, accompanied by Dr. 
Bowditch and another gentleman, waited on him, in order, says Mr. 
I Garrison, in liis account of the interview, * to obtain an introduction 
( to Father Mathew, and to be sure that the letter of the ConMnittee, 
I inviting him to participate in the celebration of that great and glorious 
* event, the entire abolition of British West India davery, failed not 
to be put into his hands.^ These gentlemen were determined, if pos- 
sible, to make their own of so femous a * lion * for their approaching 
celebration. It was nothing to them, or to those whom they repre- 
sented, if Father Mathew, by complying with their request, annihilated 
his influence on their platform, and thus rendered necessary his speedy 
and ignominious retreat from the shores of America. In 1849 the 
Northern States were divided- on the question of slavery, and the 
abolitionists were neither popular nor influential in any one of those 
States ; and the very name of an abolitionist was odious in the South. 
Yet into a subject of the kind, which evoked such bitter hostility and 
such fierce passions, the Apostle of Temperance was invited to plunge 
headlong ! Partisanship is indeed as exacting as it is inconsiderate. 

The letter of invitation is again thrust into his hand, and he is told 
to read it at his leisure, and answer * as he may think duty requires.' 
Taking the letter, ' with some agitation and embarrassment of manner,' 
he answered in language which ought to have satisfied any feir man, 
but which disgusted the disappointed abolitionists. 

* I have as much as I can do,' said he, * to save men from the slavery 

i of intemperance, without attempting to overthrow any other kind of 

' slavery. Besides, it would not be proper for me to commit myself on 

I a question like this, under present circumstances. I am a Catholic 

priest ; but, being here to promote the cause of Temperance, I should 

not be justified in turning aside firom my mission, for the purpose of 

subserving the cause of Catholicism.' 

What other answer could Father Mathew have given ? Or, what 
I other answer would have been worthy of the man who, of all others in 
,the world, was the one most responsible for the success of a cause 
^which recognised no difference in its followers, whether social, poli- 
tical, or religious? Of course, in that interview, Mr, Garrison 
delivered a very eloquent discourse, and taunted Father Mathew in 
a manner quite satis&ctory to the feelings of the speaker ; but what 

u 
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gave hiiD) as he said, ^special surprise, and inflicted the deepest 
wound upon his spirit/ was Father Mathew^s apparent lack of all 
sympathy for the slave, of all interest in the Anti-Slavery movement. 

Father Mathew had been invited to the South — ^was, in fact, to 
visit it in the course of a couple of months, with one object, and one 
object alone ; and yet he was expected to commit himself to the ex- 
pression of sympathies, opinions, and a policy which would have either 
rendered his visit wholly impossible, or, should he have the hardihood 
to persevere in his intention, would have closed every door in the South 
ajgainst him, and irretrievably damaged the cause which it was his 
first duty to promote and protect from injury. 

In bitterness of heart, Mr. Garrison concludes his account of the 
memorable interview — * Not a syllable fell from his lips expressive of 
pleasure that the American slave has his faithful and devoted advo- 
cates — or of joy at the emancipation of eight hundred thousand bonds 
men in the British Isles. It is with great sorrow of heart that I lay 
these facts before America, Ireland, and the world.' 

Father Mathew had, like every Christian man, rejoiced in the 
emancipation of the bondsmen to whose freedom Mr. Garrison accused 
him of being insensible : but he thought of the thousands of his own 
race and country who, in the cities of the South, were the victims of 
a still more deadly slavery ; and, with a prudence and reticence that 
did him honour, he resolved that no word should drop from his 
mouth which could prevent him from coming to their rescue, and 
effecting their freedom. 

From among several letters which Father Mathew received from 
home, expressing a just approval of the course which he had taken, in 
not allowing himself to be ensnared into the meshes of the abolitionists, 
one may be quoted, inasmuch as it was written by an enthusiastic 
friend of the slave, and one of the most zealous supporter* of the 
abolition cause. Miss Jennings of Cork, whose name, because of 
whose services to the Anti-Slavery Society, was well known in Boston, 
thus wrote to Father Mathew : — 

My dbab Mk. Mathew, — Although I feel that I would gladly lay down my 
life, were it needed, in the Anti-Slavery cause, yet I also feel that you would 
injure the Temperance cause Were you to devote any of your time to the Asti* 
Slavery question. One great philanthropic object you have devoted your mind to 
try and accomplish ; and if you succeed in destroying intemperance in the SkTe 
States, you lay the axe at the root of slavery. ... By devoting your whole 
mind to temperance, you will do far more good than if you allowed yourself to bf 
distracted by any other great philanthropic movement. Slavery, it has be«i 
truly said, demoralises the slave, and demoralises the master. / knGW you abkar 
slavery in your heart, and I trust that its hideousnesB will not purposely be eoa* 
cealed firom you, as it is too often done.* 

■' - III! * - * 

* Even in the year 1862 an enlightened and kind-hearth gentleman, Mr. Jam« 
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Mr. Garrison published his account of this famous interview on the 
10th of August, and with it the letter presented to Father Mathew, as 
well as the address of 1842, from the Irish people to their country- 
men in America. This publication was the source of new troubles 
to the man who honestly endeavoured to maintain a position of com- 
plete neutrality. 

The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, in their Annual Report of 
1850, are obliged to admit that the American press almost universally 
justified Father Mathew, and condemned the conduct of the aboli- 
tionists, * as uncalled for and impertinent.' The abolitionists, how- 
ever, consoled themselves with the assertion, that in the British Islands 
there was but one opinion entertained of Father Mathew's conduct — 
that of ^ unqualified condemnation.' An assertion, we verily believe, 
which owes much to the imagination of the compilers of the Report 
in which it is made. 

This was the Scylla. There was also a Charybdis. 

Father Mathew had received an invitation to visit Georgia, through 
Governor, or Judge, Lumpkin, President of the Temperance Society 
of that State; which invitation he had gratefully accepted. But no 
sooner had the account of the interview at Boston and the Irish address 
been published, than the strongest indignation was excited in the 
minds of the pro- Slavery party, who, overlooking the admirable 
prudence displayed by Father Mathew on the 27th of July 1849, 
condemned him for having signed the address of 1842. Writing fi:om 
Athens, on the 4th September, Grovemor Lumpkin says : — 

Rev. ahd dear Sib, — Your favourable response to the invitation of the 
Temperance Convention of G^eorgia to visit our State caused a throb of joy to fill 
every heart. All looked forward with delightful anticipation to the time when 

Haughton of Dublin, spoke of Father Mathew in the following words, which he after- 
ward published in the form of a tract, for general circulation. In a paper entitled 
" Ireland and Father Mathew,' read for the International Temperance and Prohibition 
Convention, held in Hanover Square Rooms in September 1862, Mr. Haughton thus 
refers to one of the 'few dark passages in Father Mathew's life, which,* as the writer 
remarks, 'serve to show us that even the best men have serious imperfections of 
character : * — 

* When he proposed accepting the invitation to America, I entreated him not to go, 
for I knew the danger; and he fell beneath the wiles of Ihe slaveholder. He failed to 
maintain in the South the noble principles of freedom for the coloured race which he 
had always advocated at home. Like the great Kossuth, he, too, was unable to with- 
stand the blandishments of American men-stealers, and both, sunk not a little in the 
estimation of the world for this false step. Such is the righteoug judgment which foUows 
glaring deviatiotu from the path of Treetitude — Father Mathem never recovered Aif health 
and epiriU after hie return from America, ' 

Father Mathew's health was broken more than a year before he left Ireland — 
sacrificed to his superhuman exertions in the fiunine years. His health was further 
injured by the excitement which he underwent in New York ; and the reader will see 
how his marvellous labours during his stay in America utterly ruined an already 
ehaUered conetitution. 

u2 
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we should take you by the hand, and welcome in our midst the friend of hnmanity 
and deliverer of his countrymen from the most galling servitude that ever cursed 
our race. In the full fruition of these happy hopes, the following document has 
found its way into our newspapers, purporting to be a circular addressed by the 
late Hr. O'Connell and yourself, together with 70,000 other inhabitants of Ireknd, 
calling upon 'Irishmen and Irishwomen' in this country, by all the memories of 
their native land, to cling to the abolitionista in America, and to unite with them 
to put an end to slavery here, by all peaceable means in their power. Duty to 
yon, sir, duty to ourselves, and to the common enterprise in which we are embarked, 
constrains me to bring this publication to your notice, and to enquire respectfiilly 
whether or not it be genuine ; and if so, to ask whether you still cherish the 
same sentiments which are there embodied? And to say to you, in all candour, 
that on your answer to these interrogatories will depend your capacity for useful- 
ness in the South. Justice to our families, our firesides, everything dear to us, 
forbid that we should call any man * brother ' who unites with our enemies in 
waging an unprovoked and most relentless warfare upon our hearths and homes, 
our peace and prosperity. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that the pain which I feel in making this oom> 
munication is greatly aggravated by the consciousness that it is calculated to 
inflict a wound on a generous heart, which I would most gladly shield at any 
sacrifice, save that of the interests involved in this matter. 

Believe me to be, most respectfully yours, 

Thos. Hexbt Lumpkin. 

Never was man placed in a more awkward position than was 
Father Mathew between these two angry parties. If he proclaimed, 
what in his heart he felt, hatred of Slavery, not only was the South 
barred against him, but his influence in the North was gone ; for the 
abolitionists did not tlien — whatever they may have since claimed to 
do — ^represent the public sentiment of that portion of the great con- 
federacy. If he retracted the opinion pronounced in the document of 
1842, and to which he had committed liimself by his signature, he 
would have damaged his reputation for consistency and sacrificed his 
self-respect, and also have raised a storm about his ears which would 
have compelled his retirement from, the new and important field of his 
mission. By a letter marked ' private,' he endeavoured to appease 
Governor Lumpkin, without compromising his honour; but the 
Governor was not to be appeased. In a letter of his, dated the 12th 
of October, there is this passage : — 

Under these circumstances, with a clear comprehension, I trust, of the responsi- 
bility thus incurred, and with the most profound regret as to the miscarriage of 
our hopes, I ?terewith, so long as I have the power at least, and with tJte hearty 
concurrence and approval of ilie Executive Committee of the Convention^ withdraw 
the invitation 8o cordially and sincerely offered. Viewing our- cause, as we do, as 
the chief hope of man, we must not permit it to be wounded in the house of its 
friends. We will welcome no one, knowingly, among us, who fi^temises himself, 
or encourages others to do so, with a fiiction which would recklessly shiver the 
Union into fragments ; which would reek its unhallowed hands red as crimson in 
human blood ; which, in a word, seems to combine in one mass all the worst 
elements of thought, action, and feeling peculiar to our troublous times. 
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The very language adopted by Governor Lumpkin, and which no 
doubt met with the sympathy and approval of the powerful party and 
vast interest he represented, only the more clearly demonstrated the 
danger of the slightest intermeddling in a question so charged with 
explosive materials. 

Father Mathew, in a letter dated Richmond, the 22nd of December 
1849, assures Governor Lumpkin, that had he known the high position 
of that gentleman better, he would not have marked his former letter 
* private,' but would have left it to his own prudence to have acted as 
seemed best to the cause which was equally dear to both. He then 
continues : — 

The second letter which yoti kindly forwarded I hare never seen, as on its 
reaching Boston I was confined, at New York, by a severe illness, and my physi- 
cian, Br. Frazer, and my secretary, deemed it advisable not to speak to me on 
such an exciting subject. 

I find, with regret, that my single-mindedness in the advocacy of the, to me, 
all-absorbing cause of temperance is not, in this great country, well understood. 
In my own beloved country, though groaning under the weight of the heaviest 
burden of misery that ever a nation bore, I endured every species of calumny, 
rather than risk the infiiction of the slightest injury to the temperance cause by 
advocating the Repeal of the Union between England and Ireland. In referring 
your Honour to the conversation I held with Mr. Garrison, in the Adams' House, 
Boston, I vainly thought my solemn declaration of being firmly resolved not to 
interfere in any the slightest degree with the institutions of this mighty republic^ 
would have been amply sufficient tx) calm the anxieties of oven the most sensitive 
American. I now, dear and honoured judge, renew this declaration ; and I most 
respectfully urge that no man who himself enjoys freedom in this emphatically 
free country, can require more from one who has merely come amongst you to 
advocate the high and holy cause of temperance, bearing in his hand the pm'e 
and spotless white banner, with the divine motto inscribed, * Glory to God on 
high, peace on earth to men of good will.* 

And this letter, which \n unbiassed person would pronounce to be 
creditable to the wisdom and good feeling of the writer, was charac- 
terised, in the Report of the Massachusetts An ti- Slavery Society, as 
a humiliating production, than which * the force of servility could no 
further go/ Such is the blinding influence of fanaticism in any cause, 
however good I 

We shall see, a little farther on, in what manner the Senate received 
the proposal to grant him free admission to the floor of the House, and 
how there were felt then — at the close of 1849 — ^the premonitory trem- 
blings of those passions which exploded in the early part of 1861, and 
have from that time to the present — the year 1865 — convulsed the 
States in the throes of the deadliest struggle recorded in history. 
The graver the question at issue, the more commendable was 
Father Mathew's prudence in holding himself entirely aloof from both 
parties. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

His Secretary's Diary— 111 in New York — His indefatigable Laboui'S — 
ArriTes in Waeljington— Debate in the Senate — ^Entertained by the 
President, 

I HAVE in my possession a diary which was kept by Father Mathew*s 
ikithM and devoted secretary, Mr. 0*Meara, during their stay in 
America. 

J have read this diary through with the greatest care and attention ; 
and the ferther I read, the more profound was my admiration of the 
man whose daily doings it recorded. There is scarcely a page which 
does not reflect his true character — ^his charity, his goodness, his 
humility, his compassionate nature, his love of the human &mily, his 
holiness of life and purity of thought. But these are not what excite 
astonishment, for they belong to his whole life ; what cause surprise, 
imder the peculiar circumstances of his case— shattered in constitu- 
tion as he then was— are his amazing energy, his endurance of &tigu£, 
and his imconquerable courage aud perseverance. Seriously afflicted 
with paralysis in Ireland, we see him confined to bed in New York, in 
the month of November, with a painfiil illness ; and yet, in a few 
days after, we behold him again at work. A few extracts &om the 
diary will exhibit this more clearly than aay mere statement of the 
fact can do : — 

Sunday f November \%th. — ^Father Mathew impioved in health to»day, thon^ 
still confined to bed. This evening he bled rather profusely. 

Monday J \Qth> — Improving, but not able to be Cp. Though in bed, received 
several visitors. 

Tuesday y 20th — Father Mathew better. After breakfast sat up, but felt weak. 
The motion in his limbs still perceptible. At 12 o*cbck he had an interesting 
interview with the Hon. Henry Clay. 

Wednesday^ 2l8t, — After breakfast, he dressed and remained up the entire 
day. Received several visitors, but did not go down stairs. 

Thursday^ 22nd. — Considerably better. Break&sted down stairs. Seyeral 
came to take the pledge. The doctor, at one o'clock, took Father Mathew out 

driving He gave the Rev. Mr. ten dollars, and promised to 

write to his Bishop to take him back. 

Friday^ 2Srd. — ^StiU improving. 6k)t up before breakfast. .... Paid visits. 
Several took the pledge to-day. 

Saturday^ 2Uh. — ^Father Mathew had rather a troublesome nighty the side 
painful. Gave young 1^. 

Sunday, 26th. — Father Mathew said mass at the SS. of Mercy, Houston Street 
Returned to the Irving at 11 o'clock, but stiU not free from pain. Dined in the 
hall — his first appearance in public. . . . 
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Monday^ 26^A.'-<»Father Mathewhada troublesome night with his side. Better 
this morning. Hon. Mr. Phibnore, Vice-President of Congress, called to pay his 
respects. Also General Cass. Several to take the pledge. Grave to — — 

twenty dollars, and to five dollars. The doctor and took the 

pledge. 

Tuesday^ 27th. — Father Mathew much better; In the evening was 

waited upon by the Mayor and Board of Aldermen, who came to bid him adieu. 

Wednesday, 2Bth. — ^Left per rail and steamer this morning for Philadelphia. 
Arrived privately, and proceeded to the residence of the Bishop, Dr. Kendrick. 

We shall now see how this feeble man, who had just risen from a 
bed of sickness, was employed on Simday the 2nd of December: — 

Father Hathew said mass at half-past six o'clock this morning, in the Bishop's 
private chapel, which was crowded. Immediately after, gave the pledge ; and 
.when he had breakfasted, proceeded with the Kev. Mr. Gartland to Gloucester, 
five miles across the river, to attend the dedication of a new church, to which 
the Rev. Mr. O'Donoghue, of Waterford, is appointed pastor. Father Mathew 
preached the dedication sermon, delivered in his usual good style, notwithstanding 
his illness. After the ceremonies he administered the pledge. The weather be- 
came very severe and extremely cold, and snow fell heavily throughout the entire 
day. After dinner returned to the Bishop's, and remained administering the 
pledge until eight o'clock. Several came. 

On "Wednesday the 5th he said early mass, and having lectured on 
temperance, administered the pledge. Then after having paid and 
received visits, he commenced again to administer the pledge, and 
* did not close until nine o'clock p.m. Six hundred disciples were the 
result of his day's work.' 

On Thursday the 13th, he is still suffering from his side ; never- 
tiheless, he is up at six o'clock on the following Sunday, on which day 
he lectures twice, preaches to a large congregation, and administers 
the pledge to about 800 persons, including many distinguished people 
of different religious persuasions. He is thus engaged * the entire day.' 
The same description might be given of each day during his visit to 
Philadelphia. And such, indeed, was the manner in which he pro- 
secuted his mission in every city in which he stopped during his pro- 
longed tour in America. 

On the 18th, he left for Washington, but not before he had 
received, during that morning, a considerable number of converts to 
temperance. 

As soon as his arrival was made known in the Capitol, a resolution 
was unanimously carried in Congress, admitting him to a seat on the 
floor of the House — ^the highest distinction which could be conferred 
upon the subject of another country by the representatives of that 
great Republic. When Father Mathew availed himself of this flattering 
permission, the members rose to receive him. Had he been a crowned 
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monarch, the respect thus paid to him by that free assembly could not 
have been more impressively exhibited. 

The same proposition was made in the Senate, and gave rise to a 
most animated discussion, which proved how wise was the reserve he 
had maintained in his interview with Mr. Garrison. The opposition 
to which the proposal gave rise was of much value, as it enabled 
Father Mathew's friends to place his mission, liis objects, and his 
motives in their true light before the !A.merican people, thereby 
rescuing him from the misrepresentations of those who desired to 
damage by traducing him. 

The resolution, which was proposed by Mr. Walker, senator for 
"Wisconsin, was as follows: — ^ Mesolved — That the Rev. Theobald 
Mathew be allowed a seat within the bar of the United States Senate 
during the period of his sojourn in Washington.' 

Mr. Clements, who moved a negative to the resolution, thus justified 
his opposition : — 

The reason which prompted me to make the objection was, that I had heen j 
informed that the individual named in the resolution had been charged with de- 
nouncing a portion of this confederacy with the maintenance of an institution 
which he was pleased to characterise as a sin and a crime, and when respectfully 
invited by the Governor of Georgia to express his views in relation to the insti- 
tution of slavery, he refused to answer. Under these circumstances I do not 
think I could conscientiously suflfer such a resolution to pass. I do not myself 
regard slavery as a sin, and I do not believe that I could be induced so to regard 
it by any representation on the part of any person ; but if it be so, at all events 
it is an institution not to be interfered in by foreigners. 

Mr. Clay expressed his regret that any opposition should have been 
oiFered to such a proposal, which was simply intended as a compli- 
ment and mark of respect to a distinguished individual ; and thus 
continued : — 

I think it ought to be received as a just homage to a distinguished foreigner, 
for his humanity, his benevolence, his philanthropy, and his virtue, and &s pro- 
perly due to one who has devoted himself to the good of his whole species. It is 
but a merited tribute of respect to a man who has achieved a great social revolu- 
tion — a revolution in which no blood has been shed ; a revolution which has 
involved no desolation, which has caused no bitter tears of widows and orphans 
to flow ; a revolution which has been achieved without violence, and a greater 
one, perhaps, than has ever been accomplished hy any benefactor of mankind. 

Mr. Seward concluded an eloquent eulogium upon the object of the 
intended compliment in these words : — 

I must be allowed to say, with all respect, that I hope the American Senate 
will give evidence, by the unanimity with which we pass this resolution, of the 
sentiment which is almost unanimous amongst us, that if slavery be an error, or 
if it be a crime, or if it be a sin, we deplore its existence amongst us, and deny 
the responsibility of its introduction here ; and that, therefore, we should not 
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withhold this token of respect from virtue, merely because it happens to be 
found residing in the mind of a person who has expressed an opinion unfavour- 
able to the existence of slavery, but who is celebrated for his devotion to virtue 
and the rights of man. 

* The question,' said Mr. Davis of Mississippi, * resolves itself into • 
this: — 

Whether the Senate, having upon its floor those who represent a slaveholding 
constituency, shall vote an extraordinary compliment to one known as the ally 
of O'Connell, and in whose expressed opinions he openly coincided? Wliy, if he 
came here as a guest to share our hospitality, and not to disturb the peace of the 
country, did he not say that our domestic affairs are our own, and that he did 
not come here to disapprove of any portion of them ; that he came here to ex- 
press no opinions in relation to slavery ? He comes covertly, a wolf in sheep's 
clothing ; and I hold the Senator from New York to be the very best authority 
upon that subject.' 

Mr. Hale voted for the resolution, ' as"a tribute to the virtues, the 
philanthropy, and the meritorious exertions of Father Mathew,' 
although he disapproved of the course which he had taken on the 
slavery question. 

Mr. Badger objects to the proposal, as not only being without pre- 
cedent, but establishing a dangerous and embarrassing precedent for 
the future. 

Mr. Cass deprecated the introduction of the slavery question, re- 
specting which the public mind was already * in a high state of excite- 
ment,' and thus placed the proposition on its right ground : — 

This is but a complimentary notice to a distinguished stranger just arrived 
among us. And well does he merit it. He is a stranger to us personally, but he 
has won a world-wide renown. He comes among us upon a mission of benevo- 
lence, not unlike Howard, whose name and deeds rank high in the annals of 
philanthropy, and who sought to carry hope and comfort into the darkest cells, and 
to alleviate the moral and physical condition of their unhappy tenants. He 
comes to break the bonds of the captive, and to set the prisoner free — to redeem 
the lost, to confirm the wavering, and to aid in saving all from the temptation 
and danger of intemperance. It is a noble mission, and well is he fulfilling it. 
I need not stop to recount the evils which the great enemy he is contending with 
has inflicted upon the world — evils which are the source of a large portion of the 
■vice and misery that human nature has to encounter. But the inundation is 
stayed. Higher motives, nobler aspirations, the influence of religion, and the 
liopes of life are coming to the rescue, and are doing their part in this great work 
of reformation. You grant a seat here to the successful warrior returning from 
the conquests of war. Let us not refuse it to a better warrior — to one who 
comes from the conquests of peace, from victories achieved without the loss of 
"blood or life, and whose trophies are equally dear to the patriot and the 
Christian. 

Mr. Foote spoke in favour of the resolution ; and the passage which 
is quoted is not only an evidence of the bitter feeling existing between 
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the two parties, but is a further proof of the wisdom of Father 
Mathew*s conduct in maintaining the strictest neutrality in a cause of 
so much anger and animosity. Mr. Foote said : — 

I well recollect the scene which occurred somewhere in the State of Massachn- 
setts between certain fierce abolition agitators and Father Mathew, in which 
these Vicked incendiaries made a most indecent and ungentlemanly attempt to 
inveigle this venerable personage in their nefarious schemes, and to wield the 
influence of his name and character against the institutions of the South ; and I 
have not forgotten the dignified and severe rebuke which he administered to 
these infatuated factionists, nor the scurrilous denunciations which they showered 
down upon him so plenteously afterwards. These facts are too recent not to be 
recollected by all of us. Did I regard Father Mathew as deserving any part of 
the commendation bestowed upon him, in connection with the cause of abolition, 
by the honourable Senator from New York, instead of recognising him as a 
noble philanthropist, I should feel compelled to class him with thieves, and 
robbers and murderers, and midnight incendiaries. Did I suppose that the 
honourable Senator from New York had been duly authorised to give expression 
to the sentiments of Father Mathew upon the question of slavery, I should re- 
gard it as insulting to this body to have his name even uttered in our hearing. 

Mr. Downs, while vindicating the principles which he held, and 
which he represented, did ample justice to the wisdom and good taste 
manifested in Father Mathew's conduct. The following extract is the 
last which it is necessary to give of a debate which had a material 
influence in rendering the mission of the Apostle of Temperance suc- 
cessful in the States which he visited. Thus spoke Mr, Downs : — 

It is said that long ago, before he came to America, he expressed opinions 
opposed to slavery. Well, suppose he did, is it reasonable or proper in us of the 
South to require of him to retract these opinions ? He comes among us, not as 
a propagandist either of religious or pohtical doctrines, but on a benevolent 
mission of humanity, to make mankind better and happier, like the Saviour of the 
world who preceded him— on a mission scarcely less di\'ine. He has, whoi 
a^roached, refused to commit himself, or in any manner to interfere in pubKc 
uMiirs or opinions on that subject in our country. Is not this a course which all 
must approve of? Could he with propriety, or without defeating the success of 
his mission, have pursued a different course ? For myself, I confess, coming to 
the United States for the benevolent purpose he did — an object to be accomplished 
in no particular section, or by no particular party or sect, but throughout our 
broad land, from north to south and from east to west, and by the cooperation of 
the well-disposed of all — if he had taken any part in political discussions, or ob- 
truded his opinions on all occasions, I shoiild not have approved of his coune, 
even if it had been in favour of our side of the question, but should have con- 
sidered him wanting in that wisdom and discretion necessary for the success of 
his mission. Besides, sir, we of the South believe ourselves to be right in oar 
opinions on the subject of slavery ; that our course will bear the test of scmtiDy 
and examination ; that people abroad entertain erroneous opinions of our institu- 
tions, which would be removed by visiting our countiy and ascertaining the feme 
state of the case. Would it not then be inexpedient and unwise to ask Father 
Mathew, before he has visited our section of the country, and had an opportunity 
of judging for himself, to change opinions previously formed ? Would the world 
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my tlius was the conduct of a people confident of the justice of their cause ? or 
would it not rather e&j there is something to coneeal, or there would not be such 
precaution ? For myself, I do not believe that he has evinced any disposition to 
interfere in our institutions ; on the contrary, it seems to be admitted on all sides, 
that when approached by the abolitionists on the subject, he refused to concur 
with them in their views, or give them any encouragement. But, even if he 
was so disposed, I have too much confidence in the justice of our cause and the 
strength of our institutions, to suppose he could do us any harm. 

The original resolution was carried by a majority of 33 to 18 ; and 
an honour which had been only previously conferred by the repre- 
sentatives of the American people on Lafayette, who had brought his 
name and his sword to the cause of their freedom, was now accorded 
to the humble Irish friar, who had won a name even more glorious by 
his services in the cause of suffering humanity. 

On Thursday, the 20th of December — the day after the discussion 
in the Senate — ^Father Mathew was entertained by the President of 
the United States at a grand dinner, to which fifty guests, including 
the foremost men in the country, had been specially invited. The 
President presented each member of the distingui^ed company to 
Father Mathew, who dated the commencement of many valuable 
friendships from that occasion. The dinner was served in sumptuous 
style ; but though the choicest wines of Europe sparkled on the board, 
scarcely any wine was used by the company, and none by the host, 
out of respect to the guest of the evening. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



How he employed his Sunday in Bichmond«— A Sunday in Savannah— 
As generous as ever — His Success at New Orleans — He believes the 
Irish Exodus providential — His Appeals to the Irish — Arrives at 
little Rock— A Mission in the Woods. 

An extract from the diary will exhibit the manner in which he was 
employed in Richmond on Sunday the 23rd of December, while he 
was yet suffering from the effects of his recent attack : — 

Said mass at seven, and gave an exhortation particularly addressed to the Irish. 
Administered the pledge. At eleven o'clock the church crowded— the m^'ority 
Diflsenters. Father IM&thew preached again in his best style, after reading from 
the Gospel, * Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.' The 
eongregation deughted. Immediately after mass, again spoke with very great 
abiBty on temperance. He astonished myself. Administered the pledge to 
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about two hundred. Had some friends to dine with us. Again at vespers 
attended, and spoke briefly to a crowded audience. It is astonisliing how he is 
able to labour so much. The Dissenters delighted with his discourses, which were 
very good. The erening becoming cold, and snow falling, retired to the house at 
fire o'clock. 

On Sunday the 30th, he is at Wilmington. Says the diary : — 

This will be a memorable day in Wilmington. Father Mathew, as usual, cele- 
brated the holy sacrifice at half-past seven o'clock, lectured and administered the 
pledge; and at eleven o'clock preached — his text *The Lord is in His holy 
temple.' The sermon universally applauded by all present. The little Church 
was never filled so much before. Three-fourths were Dissenters, and many known 
to possess strong prejudices. All most orderly and respectful. Immediately 
after the sermon, spoke on temperance with much ability and force. His argu- 
ments, as usual, most conclusive, replete with scriptural quotations. The ma- 
jority of the Catholic community, and several others, most respectable people, 
took the pledge. The Rev. Thomas Murphy and the boys on the altar were the 
first. The impression made by Father Mathew's sermons and discourses has had 
a most beneficial effect, especially with those of different opinions and strong 
prejudices. 

During the day, we are told, * he had some Americans, whose ac- 
cession was much applauded, and who acknowledged they would not 
take a pledge from any other individual.' * It is extraordinary,' con- 
tinues the diary, * the effect produced by Father Mathew's influence.* 

On the 5th of January, while in Charleston, he is complaining of 
his leg ; and yet on the next day, Simday, he undei^oes an amount of 
fatigue which would try a robust constitution. Two sermons and t^vo 
discourses on temperance were rather ihany for a man in his condition. 

Further on, we have blisters, and plasters, and other applications ; 
and the next day we find him commencing his work in the moming, 
and * continually occupied until eight o'clock p.m.' 

Considering that the same kind of work was continuously carried on, 
without the cessation of a single day, unless when travelling by rail or 
steamer, it is not surprising to hear that * Father Mathew was very 
tired,' or that ' he had not recovered from his fatigue,' or that * his 1^ 
was again troubling him,' or that ' his side was giving him annoyance,* 
or that he had * passed a troublesome night.' But nothing short of a 
complete break- down could stop him, so long as there was work for 
him to do ; and so long as there was a drimkard to be reclaimed, a 
profligate to be received back into the fold, or an emigrant from 
Ireland to be preserved from danger, there was work for Father Mathew. 
Thus, for instance, afl;er having atte^^ed a levee of the citizens in the 
Concert Hall in the City of Columbus, he * went to the prison to give 
the pledge to its inmates.' 

His hand, too, was for ever in his pockets. * Give, give, give ! ' 
his motto in America as in the old country ; and though he met Iittl< 
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squalor oi^ mendicancy during his sojourn in the States, scarcelj a day 
passed that some one did not appeal to his compassion or excite his 
sympathy. To children and coloured people he gave medals without 
diarge, and silver medals were presented in great numbers to those 
who served or who patronised the cause. Thus, what with money left 
in the liands of the clergyman for some useful charity, or sums given 
to applicants, or voluntarily offered, and the cost of travelling and 
lodging, and other causes of expense which it would be impossible to 
particularise, Father Mathew often found it hard to pay his way, 
although he was frequently made free of boat and rail, and oflen availed 
himseh' of hospitality eagerly pressed upon his acceptance. An ex- 
tract or two will illustrate the liberality which was his daily habit, 
and at the same time exhibit with what zeal he prosecuted his mission, 
in spite of his infirmity of body : — 

Wednesday 27th February 1860. — Dietributed upwards of 100 cards and 
medals gratis. 

Thursday^ 2Sth. — ^Distributed nearly 300 cards and medals gratis, the majority 
to children and coloured people. 

Monday f \lth March.— lie gave to the SS. for the female orphans twenty 
dollars, and twenty dollars to the Brothers for the male orphans. . . . Preaches 
well, but not so energetically as formerly ; was complaining of his limbs being 
infirm, and felt nervous. He feels the effects of his exertions always more the 
day after. Went to Dr. M'Nally, who applied an issue in his neck, which he says 
will be of great service. The operation was very painful to him. 

Wednesday^ IZth ilfarcA.— Yesterday witnessed the festival at which, by his 
contribution. Father Mathew entertained the orphans. Poor creatures, they 
were quite happy, and so was Father Mathew — it was so like former acts of his in 
the old country. . . Gave a poor woman two dollars. 

This was how he spent St. Patrick^s Day in Mobile : — 

Father Mathew said Mass at half-past seven o'clock. Many of those who took 
the pledge were conununicants. The morning veiy warm, as hot as our summer 
days. At half-past ten, went to the High Mass, at which Father Mathew 
preached in good style : text—' Why have the nations raffed ?' &c. When the 
ceremonies were over, several presented themselves for Uie pledge. Dined in 
company with the Bishop at Mrs. Brown's, a respectable and good Catholic lady. 
Betumed to vespers, and at the close had about forty more to join. Father 
Mathew, though he did not pretend it, felt much excited and nervous from his 
exertions. He is not so strong as he was some time since. At seven o'clock ad- 
journed to St Vincent's Church, with the Eev. Mr. Hackett, who preached the 
eulogy of St. Patrick. A good many took the pledge. 

During his stay in Mobile he wrote to his friend Mrs. Bathbone : — 

Mobile, Alabama, March 8, 1850. 

Mt DBA.B Mbs. Bathbone, — Since my departure from your hospitable mansion, 
I have, as you are aware from the papers, endured much toil and anxiety : and 
thotigh the mild climate in which I now sojourn is very beneficial to me, yet I 
find myself weak, and my limbs are become infirm. • 
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You will be glad to hear that the stonn attempted to be raised agiiiiut me in 
the Sooth has subsided. The inhabitants I find in general, as you f^presented, 
courteous and affable. I now perceive the necessity that existed for jmy having 
firmly adhered to the resolution I had formed when coming to this c<Wntry, not 
to interfere with its institutions. Had I done anything to prevent myjoumey 
through the Southern States, I should never have forgiven myself, ^ere are 
tens of thousands of my beloved countrymen scattered over the SouUi ; and all 
are cheerfully coming forward, at my invitation, to rescue themselves from the 
wiles of intemperance. The consequences might have been dreadful, as many who 
had been slaves to tliis debasing habit were anxiously expecting me. . . . 

In my journey through this country, I have hitherto, thank 6k>d, been most 
fortunate in escaping accidents. I cannot feel sufficiently thankful to the 
Almighty for preserving me from a dreadful calamity that occurred yesterday on 
the .^bama river, in lSie steamboat in which I had but come to this city the day 
previous. She accidentally caught fire, and nearly forty passengers perished. 

In the course of another week I go on to New Orleans, and from thence up the 
mighty Mississippi. 

From Mobile, where he had been the guest of the Catholic Bishop, 
he proceeded to New Orleans, in which city he was welcomed with 
equal warmth by its spiritual head. He received and declined an in- 
vitation through the Mayor from the municipal authorities to accept 
the hospitalities of the city. Notwithstanding his correspondence with 
Judge Lumpkin, the feeling for Father Matihew in New Orleans was 
most friendly. 

* Although,* says Mr. O'Meara, in his diary, * the bar-rooms of New 
Orleans are extremely numerous,' in about ten or twelve days after his 
arrival, he had given the pledge to more than 6,000 persons, including 
many of the wealthier classes. * The change is already most percep- 
tible,' adds Mr. O'Meara ; * not a single drunkard seen in the streets 
during Easter Saturday night.' 

Sunday, 14th April 1850. — . . . I never heard him preach better. It was fat 
the estabhshment of schools. Many of the most respectable and infliM^tial 
citizens, including Protestants and Dissenters, present— an immense congregation. 
Five hundred took the pledge to>day. Gave twenty dollars for religious purposesL 
He visited the charity hospital, and gave five dollars. 

Thursday, IStk April. — . . . At two o'clock dined with Mr. Cohen and his 

family, all of whom took the pledge. He is a Jew The statement of las 

afikirs by his brother Charles most distressing to him, and makes a sad impres- 
sion on his mind. 

Monday, 22nd AprU.^^¥aAh.eT Mathewhad a feverish cold, and remained in iU 
day. 

Writing from New Orleans on the 3rd of May, to Mrs. Bathbone, 
Father Mathew says : — 

As far as my temperance labours in New Orleans are concerned, you have been 
made acquainted, through the press, with my progress and unqualified smeecH. 
Already upwards of 12,000 have taken the pledge in this dty, and I expeet tt 
increased accession of three or ^mr thousand more. This I consider an aaequate 
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compenBation for any eacrifice I made of my feelinga on the slayery question. 
Kew Orleans is a great and populous city, and apparently as healthy as any other 
portion of this great Kepublic ; though the yellow fever occasionally carries off 
many, the city is wholly free from consumption and other maladies which make 
such ravages in the old country. My genea^ health is improved ; but the inces- 
sant speaking and attendant excitement have occasioned an increase of the para- 
lytic lameness in my left leg, which I find very inconvenient, as I am obliged to 
be constantly in motion. ... I have cautiously avoided any act that would afford 
grounds for the suspicion of my being influenced by mercenary motives ; but I 
And it difficult to make out sufficient funds to defray my own and secretary's ex- 
penses 

We continue to make further extracts from the diary : — 

Monday^ XZth May. — Gave an Arminian priest four dollars — four dollars for 
postage for the two last days— five dollars for servants and cabs. Many coming 
to take the pledge in a shocking plight — cut faces and black eyes, and not a cent 
in their pockets. 

Friday J l^th May. — ^Father Mathew met with an accident, which frightened us 
a little. On getting into a cab, the horse started, and he was dragged along in 
the gutter. He sent for me and for clothes, and he continued his farewell visits. 
More than 13,000 have already taken the' pledge in New Orleans.' 

Tuesday f 21st May. — Though few joined to<day, yet amply compensated by the 
consolation afibrded to him as well as to families of respectability, who have 
reason to be rejoiced at his arrival. One in particular, Mr. " , at whose 

house we dined, declared that Father Mathew was the saviour of his son, and 
that he had now no fear of him — that he was one of the best men in the country. 
Many other respectable families similarly circumstanced. 

Wednesday^ 22nd May. — In the Princess steamer, on our way to Natchez. 
Father Mathew enjoyed this day. "Was fuU of anecdote. He is strongly opposed 
to capital punishment. He was much struck by the appearance of two criminals < 
in chains, bound for Baton Eouge. Among other things he mentioned, he told of 
his having once attended a penitent who was dying ; and after having prepared 
him, and administered ihe viaticum, &c., the poor innocent man turned to him and 
asked, with great coolness, * What's the news ? * Father Mathew told him he 
should be thinking of something else, and that he should prepare to meet his 
God. * I know that, your reverence,* was the reply ; * but I snould like to take to 
my friends in the other world the latest news.' 

Saturdayy 26th May, — Gave thirty dollars for religious purposes — ten dollars 
to the Sisters for a feast for the children. 

Tuesday, 2Sth ilfay.— Visited the hospital and the prison, and had postulants 
in both. 

As Father Mathew reached Vicksburg, a city that since then has 
acquired a terrible celebrity, the weather, which had become over- 
poweringly warm, greatly oppressed him, although he continued to 
exert himself as long as he could resist the weakness that was daily in- 
creasing. In Yicksburg, as in erery village and town and city which 
he passed through, he met with old friends— either those whom he 
had personally known in Ireland, or their children ; and while some 
were in rather indifferent circumstances, many were prosperous and 
respected, occupying good positions, and possessing considerable in* 
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fiuenoe. The Catholic clergy were almost invariably Irish, the excep- 
tion being French. He also met several Irishmen in command of the 
finest boats on the Mississippi and its tributaries. The following 
extract from the diary was written on board the ' Cotton Plant,* which 
was then bomid for Little Kock :-— 

Saturday f \bth June 1850. — Had a very troublesome night with the moBqui- 
toes, -which were most annoying during the time the boat lay up at night. The 
day became very agreeable. Beading nearly all day. Father Mathew saw 
several inhabitants as we passed on the river — some of them Irish. Strange th<t 
the Irish are to be found everywhere. It is so different from the Germans, 
French, &c., who emigrate in colonies, and always settle down in one place. 
Father Mathew, in defending his countrymen from the fault thus attributed to 
them, gave it as his opinion, that it was much better the Irish should be 
scatteral amongst the people of this great country. He instanced St. Giles's, 
London, where they congregated, and were found so troublesome and dissatisfied. 
'Independent of this, he felt that the children of such a nation, whom the Al- 
mighty permitted to endure so much suffering and misrule, were destined by that 
all-wise Providence to propagate the Faith amongst the nations of the earth where 
infidelity reigned. No other people were more' respected by the Americans than 
the Irish who respected themselves. That one blot on their escutcheon was their 
only crime, and, with the Divine blessing, he would remove that stain from their 
character. Though French, Spanish, and Germans are good Catholics, he said, 
yet no people have done more to promote the Faith, and to support their pastors, 
than the Irish. That generous noble disposition is not to be found amongst other 
nations. Wherever a few Irish Catholics settle down, their first effort is to raise 
a temple to the God of their fathers. The zeal that glowed in the breasts of 
their ancestors still glows in theirs. It is to be deplored, said Father Mathew, 
that many who came from Ireland to settle in distant portions of this country 
have lost the Faith, in consequence of their not having pastors or Catholic 
temples. This occurred chiefly when the first settlers arrived. 

Father Mathew was painfully struck at reading on the tombstones of 
the graveyards which he visited on his route, many familiar names, 
and finding that his countrymen of the working class died off at an 
early age. He aiktributed this premature decay to several causes, in- 
cluding the inordinate use of tobacco, which weakened the powers of 
digestion, to strong drink, to the too-frequent use of fresh meat, which 
was also eaten too rapidly, and to overwork, to which they were urged 
by contractors, who thought more of the accomplishment of their 
undertakings than of the lives of their workmen. 

He availed himself of every opportunity to appeal to the pride and 
patriotism of his countrymen, and employed every topic which he 
thought most calculated to impress them with the necessity of sustain- 
ing tibe character of their race and the honour of their country in their 
adopted home. The glory of their ancestors, the piety and heroism 
of their Others, the sorrows and sufferings of their country, the spread- 
ing of the Faith, which, by Grod*s providence, they were destined to 
accomplish, — these and like topics produced a powerful effect upon his 
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Irish hearers, whose cheeks flashed, or whose eyes filled with unbidden 
tears, as the words of the speaker awakened their pride or stiiTed the 
depths of their hearts. Father Mathew knew lie Irish nature as 
thoroughly as any man ever did, and he used that knowledge for the 
best and noblest purpose — the moral purification and social advance- 
ment of an exiled race. 

Little Rock was reached on the 16th of June. The Bishop was an 
Irishman. His priests — O'Reily, Corcoran, and O'Donoghue — ^were 
also Irish. Their names smacked racily of the old country. The 
welcome was- — Irish^ It may be mentioned as a single item of the 
expense to which Father Mathew was put by his constant travelling 
through the States, that he had to pay 24 dollars, or about 5/., passage 
money for three persons, from Napoleon to Little Rock. Here, ac- 
cording to the following from the diary. Father Mathew was com- 
paratively happy, though still anxious : — 

... He feels comparatively happy. One matter makes him somewhat nneasy, 
as we have been for nearly two months exceeding the limits prescribed by the In- 
snrance Company, which arranged that he could stay in the South, to the extent 
of 33° North latitude, up to the 1st of May. 

Greater numbers fiocked to his standard in many other American 
cities, but in none was he received with a warmer affection, or did he 
feel more thoroughly at home. Those who differed from him in re- 
ligion treated him with respect and confidence, crowded the little 
cathedral to hear him preach the Gospel, and received the pledge at 
his hands. The good bishop and his priests surrounded him with 
every attention, and sought to induce him to remain with them during 
the summer, imtil his health, which was painfully infirm, should be 
somewhat restored. The bishop asked him to remain with him en- 
tirely, and become his coadjutor ; but Father Mathew's mind was fixed 
upon returning as soon as he could to the country for which his heart 
yearned with passionate longing. Such, however, was the debility 
which was but too apparent, that Dr. Byrne secretly expressed his 
wish to Mr. O'Meara, that, should it please Providence to close that 
saintly life in America, his honoured remains might find a resting* 
place at Little Rock. Hope was entertained that his visit to the 
springs of Arkansas would have a beneficial effect on his constitution ; 
and he was now on his w^ay to visit those famous waters, and test their 
efficacy by a trial of some duration. 

Father Mathew was much amused with the missionary adventures 
of his friend Father O'Donoghue, one of the three priests of Little 
Rock. This excellent man, whose death occurred during the course 
of the same siuumer, was the true type of the spiritual pioneer. Pos- 
sessing considerable ability and ready powers of argument, full of wit 
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aad humour, and enjoying the gift of an imperturbable temper, he was 
more than a match for those who occasionally challenged him to con* 
troveray, in austainment of the truth of his religion. He was by no 
means aggressive, but he was at all times ready to put the lance in 
rest in defence of his Mth. The extended nature of his spiritual fold, 
and the wide tract of country over which his flock were scattered, 
called for the constant display of courage and endurance as well as 
zeal. He had to ride for days through tangled forests, the home of 
wild animals, against whose attack he had to be ever on the watch. 
Frequently he lost his way, and had to sleep under some shelter which 
he ingeniously improvised. One day he was very near being strangled 
by a wild vine, and on another his hat was sacri^ced to the same kind 
of obstruction, and he had to ride bare-headed for several miles, until 
he reached the first log-cabin to be met with in the depths of the 
verdant wilderness. When he was lucky enough to enjoy the shelter 
of a roof, he either slept on the floor, his head pillowed on his saddle 
bags, or, if he stretched his weaiy limbs on the bed, he found himself 
the companion of a slain bear, which the himter had flung in that re- 
ceptacle for game. But, whether on the floor, or by the side of a 
shaggy monster, the slumber of the brave missionary priest was pro- 
found and unbroken. However, this constant strain upon every 
faculty of n:und and body was soon to bring him to an early grave. 

To show how missions prosper where they are energetically worked, 
it niay be mentioned that when Father Mathew wan in Little Bock, 
there still existed the log hut in which Bishop Byrne had taken up 
his episcopal residence seven years before ; and that although he was 
then too poor to employ a regular servant, he had within liiat time 
built a cathedral — not very large, and with only three regular pew- 
renters — a dwelling-house and a seminary, and had also established a 
college at Fort Smith, opened a mission at Pine Bluff, and accom- 
plished a number of things which, considering the smallness of his 
means and the poverty of his congregation, were Hterally marvellous. 



CHAPTER XXXVHL 



He sets out for the Springs of Arkansas—Delightful Journey— Spends 
his Time pleasantly— Letter to Mrs. Bathbone— Bigotry rebuked — 
Scene in the Navy Yard of Pensacola— He objects to * Lecture' — ^His 
wonderful Memory — Causes of his Pecuniary Embarrassment. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of June, Father Mathew set out for the Sulphur 
Springs, having previously distributed one hundred dollars for 
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various charitable purposes, besides having given a number of cards 

and medals' gratis. The barouche and waggon cost him twenty-one 

dollars more. The journey was delight^, thro^h a beautiftil 

country, full of variety — ^hill, plain, rock, moimtain, gushing streams 

and winding rivers, majestic trees and fragant shrubs — and the most 

perfect stillness reigning over all. No song birds filled the air with 

their music, and not a sound was heard in this beautiful solitude save 

the murmur of the babbling brook, a rustle amid the branches, or the 

clatter of the horses' feet over the track which was called a road, and 

which was occasionally but a passage, cleft, as it were, through a 

dense mass of living verdure. It seemed as if these lovely wilds of 

Arkansas had never been trodden by the foot of man, who had not 

yet come to claim as his own an earthly Paradise which had been 

rendered so well suited for his enjojnnent. The settlers were few, and 

the attempts at clearing were rare. 

Pather Mathew for a time flung aside his cares, his load of anxiety 

and trouble, and resolutely left behind him the haunting shadow of 

debt — more terrible to him than the spectre of Death on the Pale 

Horse — and became himself once more. He revelled in story and 

anecdote and humorous incident, recounted events of his early life, 

and gave his impressions of public men in the New world and the 

Old ; and when he had contributed far more than his share to the 

enjoyment of the day, he called forth the recollections of his young 

companions, who were delighted to see the cloud of care banished 

j&om his brow, and the anxious look no longer in his eyes. The 

travellers reached their resting-place late in the evening, and were 

regaled with a supper of milk and honey, pure bread, and butter 

fragrant from sweet pasture. The next morning at five oVlock the 

carriage was in motion, and the journey was resumed. The same 

variety of scenery, the same beauty, the same loneliness — the same 

cheerftil gaiety in the carriage, as Father Mathew referred lovingly to 

incidents of his boyhood and to the memory of his mother, and to 

scenes and circumstances in the early years of his mission. And 

when he sought to impress any great truth on his yoimg friends, he 

illustrated its wisdom by a parable, or its value by some striking fact 

borrowed fix)m history or the biography of a great or good man. 

Having rested for the night at the Hot Springs, where they foimd 

friends from New Orleans and Natchez, they arrived next day at the 

Sulphur Springs, eight miles from the Hot Springs. Here, then, in a 

lonely log cottage, in the very heart of the solitudes of Arkansas, tenanted 

hj SL vridow and her son, and not another human being nearer than 

two miles, or not more than two or three nearer than the Hot Springs, 

the wearied Apostle of Temperance sought a short repose from labour 

such as scarcely any other man had ever gone through. If thought 

X 2 
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and care could have been cut off by a barrier of mountains, or by a 
giant edge of forest trees, or by rushing streams and flo^¥ing rivers, 
all would have ^een well ; but from this Paradise the serpent could 
not be banished — it would intrude imwished for and unbidden. 

In the lovely Washitau, which wound its graceftd course, now 
through woods, now between noble hills, Father Mathew was re- 
minded somewhat of the Suir, which flowed through his native 
county. In the woods, by the banks of the Washitau, or by the side 
of a smaller stream, he rambled when the heat was less intense ; and 
he talked wisely and pleasantly to his companions, whose minds he 
directed, without apparent aim, but with instinctive purpose, to the 
contemplation and the love of the good. He picked blackberries, too, 
as of old in the woods of Thomastown ; and the ripe berry of Arkansas 
tasted the sweeter from the association. Thus they spent the first two 
days in this retreat, reading, talking, rambling from one charming 
spot to the other, and making small explorations into the forest. And 
on the Sunday Father Mathew offered up the holy sacrifice on the 
piazza of the cottage, under the canopy of heaven. The congr^alion 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, who had come over from the Hot 
Springs, and the two secretaries, Mr. O'Meara and Mr. Mahony. It 
was the first time, in all probability, that the voice of the priest had 
been raised in adoration in that part of the forests of America ; and 
the solemnity and stillness of all around contrasted with the scenes of 
that day twelvemonth, when he first landed on the sliores of the New 
world. 

With intense interest he watched the arrival of the papers from 
Ireland, which was then slowly emerging from the effects of the 
Famine. A passage from the diary will exhibit his opinion on a 
question of much importance to his country : — 

Speaking of the changes about to take place in Ireland by the transition of 
land, Father Mathew remarked how at first it became encumbered. * The fizvt 
proprietors were gentlemen and would-be gentlemen, who let the land to what 
are temed *' middle-men." They, to make Qie most of it, usually let the ground 
to con-acre tenants^ calculating that — suppose the middle-man's take to be 200 
acres, at 4^. per acre — ^by letting half in con-acre, at say 10/. the acre, the rent was 
orerpaid. The next year the other half was let in the same way, while he had 
the produce of the other portion, which was unlet. Thus the poor labourer, 
strictly speaking, had to bear the burden of all. The present contemplated 
changes will not be effectual unless a clause be inserted in every lease against 
subletting.^ 

The post brought him some letters that gladdened his heart, but 
more that filled him with sorrow and anxiety. To one of the former 
he thus replied :— 

Sulphur Springs of Arkanaas: 
9th July, 1850. 

My deah Mrs. Eathbone, — I thank you, I thank you, for your more than 
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sisterly solicitude, and for the unexpect^ and unexampled generosity of Mr. 
Bathbone. His generous present amyed most seasonably, at a moment when I 
was quite bewildered, not knowing what to do. The cause of this distress of 
mind was an unexpected notice I received irom the agent of the Insurance Com- 
pany, to pay 150/., the amount of the second year's extra premium for the 
permission to travel into the Southern States. The 700 dollars I received ixom my 
countrymen in New Orleans, I sent to pay the interest of the bills in the Banks 
at Cork. I ignorantly flattered myself that the extra premium I paid before I 

left home would free me during my sojourn in this country I shall 

continue at the Cold Sulphur Spring for another fortnight, and then remove 
seven miles distant, to the celebrated Hot Springs, and after a sojourn of a few 
days, proceed to visit the Indian nation — the wretched degraded remnant of the 
once mighty proprietors of this vast continent. I go in the name of the Lord, to 
seek and to save the poor victims of oppression and drunkenness. 

These unhappy people, round whom Cooper and other writers had 
flung the charm of romantic interest, excited the liveliest compassion of 
Father Mathew ; but he was never able to realise the hope that he 
had so long cherished, of visiting them in their villages, and rescuing 
them from the deadly tyranny of the * firewater ' — a worse enemy 
than the white man, and more fatal to the Indian than the steel or 
the bullet of the foe. 

The fashionable world of America was at this time absorbed in a 
case of peculiar interest, upon which much was said on both sides — 
the question of who was in the Avrong being discussed with keen 
partisanship. A gentlemaij had won for his bride, from a host of 
competitors, a reigning belle, the loveliest girl of the cirle in which 
she moved. Fortunate prize-winner, he prepared a gilded cage for his 
lady-bird : and so sumptuous and costly were the bridal chamber and 
boudoir, that they were thrown open, first to the scrutiny of the elitey 
and then to the devouring curiosity of the vulgar. In twelve months 
after, while Father Mathew was plunged in the verdant solitudes of 
Arkansas, the fashionable world was startled by hearing of the separation 
of the * happy pair,* and reading in the public prints advertisements 
from the husband crying down the credit of his wife ! One of the heavy 
charges urged by the disenchanted husband was that his lovely bride 
was addicted to the too free use — not of cognac, but — of rouge and 
cosmetics. * There are people in this world,' remarked Father 
Mathew, * who, if they have no real troubles to vex them, will create 
troubles for themselves by their own folly.' And thereupon he told 
many strange things which he had seen in his experience. 

Afler a month's rest at the Sulphur Springs, where he spent some 
of the happiest moments of his life. Father Mathew lef^ for the Hot 
Springs. He had become greatly interested in poor Molly, the negro 
woman, and her little son Peter, whose woolly pate he was constantly 
caressing ; and he much regretted the poverty which alone compelled 
him to relinquish the desire of purchasing both mother and son, and 
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setting them at liberty. Molly and Peter might have been bought for 
350 dollars ; but there was no such sum in Father MatheVs exchequer. 

While at the Hot Springs, an old Baptist lady sent an urgent mes- 
sage to him, imploring him to come to her at once. The distance 
was eight miles. Fortunately, there was no vehicle to be had, and 
therefore he could not comply with her request But as Father 
Mathew could not come to the old lady, the old lady came to him. 
Though very old and sickly, she mounted a horse and rode over to 
see him in order that he might cure her ! He denied that he pos- 
sessed the power which the old lady persisted in attributing to him ; 
but he did what he could to soothe and console her. 

Generally, and indeed as a rule, the manner in which Father 
Mathew was treated by members of the different sects in America was 
in the highest degree creditable to their good feeling. They paid him 
every honour and respect ; they thronged the Catholic churches in 
which he preached ; and, in the addresses which emanated from their 
communities and associations, they bore the most generous testimony 
to the value of his seivices, and the disinterested purity of his motives* 
In a little village of Arkansas was displayed one of the very rare ex- 
ceptions to this almost universal expression of courtesy and good feel- 
ing. During his stay at the Hot Springs, he visited a Sunday School, 
where his presence was expected, for an address had been prepared 
for his reception. Besides the children and their teachers, there were 
several grown persons in attendance. He was welcomed for various 
reasons, but he was expressly assured tiot because of his being a Priest 
of the Homan Catholic Church — an assurance equally gratuitous and 
offensive. This was a challenge which Father Mathew could not ^1 
to accept ; and, in his reply, he said ' he felt justly proud of being an 
humble minister in that holy Church which had done so much for the 
glory of God and the civilisation of mankind, which had stood bravely 
in the van from age to age, imchanged while all else was changed, and 
which had outlived, and woidd outlive, both calumny and oppression.' 
Feeling that he had sufficiently vindicated the dignity of his Church, 
and his allegiance to her faith and authority, he resumed his accus- 
tomed gentieness, and expressed his regret that his young firiends 
should have thought it necessary to make the allusion which they did ; 
for, in advocating temperance, he recognised no religious denomination 
whatever. A sweet smile and a cordial shake of the hand set matters 
at rest ; and the proceedings were happily concluded by the enrolment 
of a number of *■ postulants,' and the presentation of a card and medal 
to each.. 

But the scene which was witnessed on Sunday, the 29 th of Decem- 
ber 1850, in the Naval Dockyard of Pensacola, afforded the most re- 
markable testimony to the reverence in which Father Mathew was 
held by all classes in America. His reception by the Commodore, by 
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whom he was splendidly entertained on the Saturday, was most flat- 
tering. When he arrived he was met by his host in Ml-dress uniform, 
and introduced to the numerous company who had been invited to 
meet him. As the greater number of the guests were officers of the 
navy, or officials in the establishment, imiforms were generally worn. 
Had the guest of the evening been the President of the United States, 
or some potentate firom the other side of the Atlantic, instead of a 
simple Irish priest, he could not have been entertained more simip- 
tuously, nor could he have been treated with more marked respect. 
Grace was said by Father Mathew, and thanks were returned by the 
Kev. Mr. Lewis,* the Protestant clergyman. 

On the morrow there was assembled in the spacious Hall of the 
Naval Hospital — which had been placed at the disposal of Father 
Mathew by the Commodore — a congregation of more than 600 persons. 
It included the very first people in connection with the great establish-* 
ment, and represented &e leading churches of the United States. 
The haU had been fitted up with an altar and every requisite for 
Catholic worship ; and here, as of old in Ireland, good ladies assisted 
Father Mathew to render the appearance of the altar and sanctuary as 
beauti^ and becoming as possible. Among the first that arrived in 
this extemporised Ca^olic church were die Commodore and his 
fiunily, accompanied by military and naval officers, all in full-dress 
uniform. Among the other members of that remarkable congregation 
was the Kev. Mr. Lewis, who, in order to afibrd his fiock an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Father Mathew, had word sent round to them that 
he would not hav.e service on that morning. The decorum and 
gravity observed by aU present could not have been surpassed by any 
congregation, or in any church in the world. Nor was the congre- 
gation disappointed in the Christian minister who preached the word 
of Grod to their willing hearts. He seemed for the moment to have 
recovered the fire and animation of his best days ; and he preached 
with so holy a sincerity of manner, with such convincing confidence 
of belief in the truth of what he uttered, and with such fervour and 
earnestness, that he carried his hearers with him firom the beginning 
to the end of his discourse. At the conclusion of the ceremonies, he 
again addressed his audience, but on the subject of his mission ; and 
the effect of that appeal was the addition of one hundred followers, 
most of them of respectable position, to the ranks of temperance. 

It was disheartening to Father Mathew that he received but little 
benefit firom his visit to the curings of Arkansas. His hmbs were 
tremulous and shaky, and his mind was at times grievously depressed. 
Neither were the accounts firom home of the most enlivening cha- 
racter, whether of a public or of a private nature : great misery still 

* Now, I am informed, Protestant Bishop of Ontario, and, of course, a British subject. 
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amongst the poor — workhouses crowded — employment scarce — trade 
bad — and emigration on the increase. Then, temperance reading- 
rooms were abandoned, and their members scattered ; and, lastly, there 
were pressing pecuniary claims. Thorns were scattered in the path 
of this tottering and toil-worn man ; still he bore tip bravely, and 
rather courted than avoided new scenes of labour and excitement. 
Eest, if it extended beyond a few days, became irksome to him. He 
longed to be again in the harness, doing his work, adding to his hun- 
dreds of thousands of disciples in America. His anxiety of mind, 
which fretted at inaction, prevented his obtaining the advantages of 
repose, and of the regular and easy life he had led while at the Springs. 

There was one thing, however, to which he had a decided objection 
— ^that was, to * lecture ; ' and this was the very thing which he was 
most frequently requested to do. If he travelled by steamer on one 
of the great rivers, it was intimated to him that the saloon would be 
converted into a convenient lecture-hall, . and that he was sure of a 
large and appreciative audience ; or, if the boat stopped at the smallest 
place — some city on paper, whose future glory was represented by a 
few log houses — ^there came a request irom the ' citizens ' that he 
should land and * lecture.' He almost invariably rejected these polite 
overtures ; preferring to read, or to be read to, or to viat the pas- 
sengers of the humbler class, amongst whom he was sure to find some 
of his own countrypeople, whose resources were not the most abundant* 

Frequently are such passages as these to be met with in the diary 
of his secretary — * Went among our countrymen of the lower deck. 
Some took the pledge. Father Mathew assisted them in a pecuniary 
way also.* * To a respectable young man in distress Father Mathew 
handed ten dollars privately.' * In St. Louis, the day before leaving, 
Father Mathew handed sums of money to old acquaintances in strug- 
gling circumstances.' * The condition of the poor emigrants from Ire- 
land excites his compassion, and he freely shares with them his scanty 
resources ; so much so, that I am anxious for his departure, before 
they are entirely exhausted.' 

There was not a face he met that did not recall some circumstance 
to his memory, which was prodigious. The man or woman whom he 
had spoken to years before, in any part of Ireland, he at once recog- 
nised, whether in the streets of New York or New Orleans, or on the 
lower deck of a steamboat on the Mississippi. Many a poor exile's 
heart was cheered by the salutation — * How are you, my dear ? — when 

did you leave ? — ^when did you hear from your father and 

mother ? ' Names as well as faces he retained in that wonderful 
memory ; and often was his secretary surprised at hearing him *address 
people, whom he could not have seen later than six or eight years 
before in a northern county in Ireland, familiarly by their name, as 
if he had only left them the day before. He possessed this faculty ot 
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memory .in the highest degree. And perhaps no &culty is more useful 
in a leader ; for the followers of a great man are not always willing to 
make allowance for his oblivion of their identity, and expect tliat their 
Christian names, if they had half a dozen of them, should be remem- 
bered as well as their surnames. 

This volume might be swelled with instances of his goodness to 
these poor wanderers. Here he bestowed money — there gave pro- 
tection to helpless girls ; here procured situations — there induced 
some compassionate matron to befriend a young creature who stood 
trembling in the very jaws of danger. 

While on his first visit to New Orleans, a number of the brethren 
of a religious order in Ireland landed in that city. They were on 
their way to one of the Western States, there to establish a convent 
and a colony. The money necessary for their purpose was to have 
been remitted to them in New Orleans ; but days passed, and no re- 
mittance arrived. The poor men were in great distress of mind, being 
naturally alarmed at their helpless condition, when they fortunately 
thought of applying to Father Mathew for advice and assistance. The 
assistance was readily granted by one who could feel for their embar- 
rassment; and in a day or two afler, the brothers were on their 
journey up the Mississippi, with a sum of more than 200L in their 
possession, advanced to them by Father Mathew. The money was 
faithfully returned, but not sooner than a year after. 

' What shall we do, sir ? — ^we are at our last dollar ! ' was more 
tlian once the anxious demand of his secretary. ' Trust in God, my 
d^r ; He will give us enough,' was the invariable reply. It was the 
same reply which he had often given in the Famine time; and when 
more money came then into his possession, it was bestowed on new 
objects. And so it also was in America. 

While at Pensacola, a strange circumstance occurred. A young 
foreigner, named Demetrius Reoboe, died, and Father Mathew officiated 
at his funeral. The body, which was borne by the friends of the de- 
ceased, was first carried to the church, where the service for the dead 
was chanted, and then to the burial ground, where Father Mathew 
read the usual prayers. This funeral took place on Monday, the 16th 
of December 1850 ; and on Wednesday, the 18th, there was another 
funeral, at which he also attended. This was the funeral of a 
cousin of Demetrius. A compact had been made between them that 
the first who died should prepare a place in heaven for the other, who 
wa« to follow immediately. Demetrius was buried on the Monday, 
and in twenty hours afterwards the cousin was a corpse ; and in 
twenty -four hours more, both cousins were tenants of the same tomb. 
What was the cause? Possibly the effect of imagination upon a 
system depressed by sorrow at the loss of a beloved friend. Wliatever 
the explanation, the facts were as they have been stated. 
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Writing to Mrs. Rathbone irom St. Louis, on the 20th of October 
1850, Father Mathew says : — • 

The success that has attended my exertions in the city of St. Louis has exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. Nine thousand persons hare taken the total 
abstinence pledge; and when you are informed that I have not been able to 
lecture in the temperance hails from infirmity, you must deem it a Tory consi- 
derable number. 

You do not appear to approve of my protracted stay in America. Neither do I 
myself; as I could advance the cause as much, and even more, in England, Lreland, 
and Scotland. To be candid — for I disguise nothing firom one whom I love as a 
sister — I yearn after the old country, and I envy this letter which ia so soon to 
reach its shores ; but I fear to return home, so mueh is expected by my ereditors. 
If I had foreseen my illness, I woidd not have incurred debt, which makes me 
miserable, and detains me in exile. But apprehending no impediment to my 
career, and having well-grounded pecuniary expectations, I imprudently yielded 
to my feelings, and^ to uphold the teetotallers, and to feed the hungry during the 
famine, I unhappily incurred liabilities which can only be liquidated by my death 
—an event which in any case cannot be far distant. 
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Politeness to a Female Slave — ^Her Reply — An impressive Lesson — 
Jenny Lind — Bamum — ^New World Notions— Another Attack — ^Em- 
barks for Europe — His Farewell Address — Advice to his Countrymen — 
His Mission in America. 

For nearly three months of the year 1851, Father Mathew made New 
Orleans his head-quarters. He frequently stopped with attached 
Mends, whose acquaintance he had made or renewed on his iirst vint 
— ^for he had known not a few of them in Ireland. Among the most 
devoted of these was the late Colonel Maunsel White, who had emi- 
grated years before from Tipperary, and who then held a high position 
in his adopted country. While enjoying the hospitality of this de- 
voted friend, Father Mathew, who, as a true gentleman cdiould be, 
was always kind and considerate to servants, apologised to a coloured 
woman for the trouble which his visit had caused her. Her answer 
much amused him :— * I don't consider it any trouble at all ; besides, 
we can't get along anyhow in this world without it.' 

Though Father Mathew was received with the greatest kindness by 
slave owners, and though slavery did not present itself to his view in 
abhorrent colours, he still maintained the same aversion to it, as an in- 
stitution, which he had ever expressed. Yet he iully appreciated liie 
difficulty of dealing with a question so vast, and widi interests so 
complicated ; and he could not but think that wisdom, not passion, 
was essential to its solution. Nor, it must be said, was he much Im- 
pressed with the feeling evinced to the Negro in the Free States. A 
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single circumstance will often produce a stronger eflPect upon the 
mind than the grandest professions of liberality. He was one day in 
an omnibus in New York ; and as the vehicle was dashing along 
through a crowded thoroughfare, it knocked down and rolled over a 
coloured man. To Father Mathew the African was really * a man 
and a brother,' and he got out of the vehicle and assisted to raise the 
poor fellow from the ground. * Lift him in,' said the Samaritan, * and 
we can take him to the nearest doctor.' *No, no,' said the passengers 
—among whom perchance there might have been an aboUtionist— 

* we can't travel with coloured people.' The rejection of the insensi- 
ble and wounded fellow-creature from that carriage was a lesson which 
Father Mathew learned in the Broadway of New York, and which he 
held in his recollection so long as he remained in the United States. 

During his stay in New Orleans, Father Mathew made the ac- 
quaintance and admired the extraordinary powers of the Swedish 
Nightingale, the celebrated Jenny Lind, who was at that time creating 
a sensation in that fair city of the South. Father Mathew found her 
simple, unaffected, and unspoiled, natural in manner and interestmg 
in conversation; for even then she spoke EngHsh fluently, though with 
a foreign pronunciation. On two occasions he heard her sing* De- 
clining to attend her concerts, which were held in the evening, he was 
invited to her rehearsals ; and from a private box in the St. Charles 
Theatre, Father Mathew and his enraptured secretary heard the Night- 
ingale to the best advantage. His secretary was in an ecstasy of de- 
light ; but we doubt much if the Apostle of Temperance, who in other 
days nodded so approvingly to the wildest efforts of the village band, 
and so cordially tianked the artists of a month's teaching for their 

* beautiful music,' did not think much more of her kindness than he 
did of her execution. Mr. O'Meara began to speculate as to the 
nature of heavenly melody, when, as he remarked in his diary, ' we 
are so fascinated with the charms of the voice of one of ovcc fellow- 
creatures.' 

Bamum— .Jfr. Bamum is altogether out of place — ^who was the 
manager of Jenny Lind's musical engagements in America, was polite 
and attentive to Father Mathew ; but, curiously enough, he delivered a 
lecture on temperance of an hour's duration, and never once made 
mention of the name of the leader of the movement, although he was 
then in the same city ! Surely this was an illustration of the play of 
Hamlet with the character of Hamlet omitted. 

Frequently, in his rambles through New Orleans, as in other cities 
which he visited. Father Mathew recognised, in rather menial 'capaci- 
ties, and engaged in the very rudest labour, yoimg men who at home 
in the old country would have disdained the idea of work. But there 
they should work, or go to the wall ; and many, who had been reared 
tenderly, and whose education had cost what would then be a grand 
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capital to commence the world witl», resolutely, and by sturdy in- 
dustry fought their way to the social position which they had lost in 
the miseries of their native land. The doctor, the lawyer, the son of 
the coimtry gentleman or of the respectable shopkeeper, might be seen 
serving as a waiter at the bar, toiling as a workman on the quays, or 
acting as a porter in a grocery store ; but those who held on, and ex- 
changed the Irish * spirit ' for the American * notion,* were sure to 
change places ere long — ^that is, to employ instead of being employed. 
One accustomed to Old world notions would have been amazed, as 
Father Mathew was, to know that the young fellow who waited on 
him while at the Hot Springs had been elected Justice of the Peace 
the day before ; and that the unassuming looking person who drove 
two of the boarders in a waggon to Little Bock was the Sheriff of 
the County ! When the Irish caught the American spirit and set to 
work, and when they combined steadiness with energy^ they were sure 
to go ahead ; and Father Mathew was delighted to find his countrymen 
filling positions of honour and credit in every part of the States which 
he visited. How many he redeemed from a degrading and enthralling 
vice — how many he assisted to rise in the world — how many owed 
tlieir future independence to his visit — ^it would be hard to say ; but 
when it is computed that he administered the pledge to more than 
600,000 persons in the United States, it must be admitted that his 
footsteps were followed with blessings, for the good which he did to 
the children of his race in a strange land. 

On his way from New Orleans to Nashville, and wliile steaming up 
the Mississippi, he experienced another attack of his old malady. 
This occurred on the day preceding the thirteenth anniversary of the 
commencement of his mission, — his twelve years of incessant laboiur 
—of heart, brain, and body^such labour as not one man in a milUon 
could endui'e, or would tliink of imdertaking. Shattered, broken 
down, worn out he was; but he had done a great work, and won a 
great fame ; and let us hope that the consciousness of the good which 
he had wrought for his fellow-man soothed his pillow of pain. 

We must not follow him further in his American tour ; nor is it 
necessary that we should. We should have to recount much of the 
same which has been already presented to the reader, — the same 
wonderful triumph of the moral over the physical man — the same holy 
zeal in the cause of humanity impelling him to efforts beyond his 
strength — the same unconquerable resolution — the same boundless 
charity — ^the same tenderness and compassion for the erring and the 
sorrowing. We shall not speak of die honours that were offered liim 
wherever he went, of tlie reverence which the highest and the proudest 
in that great xjonfederacy of free Sttites repeatedly testified to liim, or 
of the friendships that followed him through the few remaining years 
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of his life : we shall rather allow the touching words spoken in reply 
to an address which he delivered in Cincinnati, in a few months after 
his last attack, to conclude our account of his long, laborious, and 
memorable mission to America : — 

In the protracted warfare which I have waged against the wide-spread evil of 
intemperance, and which, I trust, has ever been conducted in a spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, I have had many serious difficulties to encounter, and much inte- 
rested hostility to overcome. The growing infirmities of age, aggravated by 
repeated attacks of a dangerous and insidious malady, now demand retirement 
and repose. At the close of a long, and, thank Heaven, a successful campaign, 
I find myself, it is true, enfeebled in heallb, shattered in constitution, and desti- 
tute of this world's wetdth ; yet, with the Apostle, * I glor^ in my infirmity,* con- 
tracted, as it has been, in the noblest of causes, and I still feel that no sacrifice, 
whether of health, of property, or of life itself, is too great to save from ruin and 

girdition the humblest of those for whom our Divine Saviour has willingly shed 
is most precious blood. 

On the 8th of November he embarked on board the * Pacific,' one 
of the Collins' line of steamers, on his return to Europe. Previous 
to his embarkation, he published his * Farewell Address to the Citizens 
of the United States,' from which a passage or two may be appropri- 
ately quoted. 

It thus begins : — 

My mission amongst you closes to-day. I cannot take my final departure from 
the shores of your great and generous country without puhlicly recording my deep 
and grateful appreciation of the generous sympathy, the delicate attention, and 
the unremitting kindness, which I have experienced in eveiy section of this vast 
Union. The noble reception which you have spontaneously tendered to a stranger, 
known merely as an humble missionary in the cause of moral reform, proves the 
devotion of your people to the interests of hun\anity, however feebly championed, 
and has endeared America and her people to me by a thousand ties too sacred for 
utterance. Though the renewed attacks of a painful and insidious malady hcive 
rendered it impossible that I could (without imminent danger to my life) make 
those public exertions which were never spared by me in the davs of my health 
and of my vigour, I yet thank Heaven I have been instrumental m adding to the 
ranks of temperance over 600,000 disciples in America. 

Having borne grateful testimony to the aid which he had received 
irom the public press of America, and the kindness and friendship 
which had been shown to him by many distinguished individuals, he 
then addresses his own countrymen : — 

To my own beloved countrymen I most affectionately tender a few words of 
parting advice. You have, my dearly beloved friends, relinquished the land of 
your birth, endeared to you by a thousand fond reminiscences, to seek on these 
distant shores that remuneration for industry and toil too often denied to you at 
home. You are presented here with a boundless field of profitable employment, 
and every inducement is held out to persevering industry. You are received and 
welcomed into the great American family with flings of sympathy, kindness, and 
friendship. After a few years you become citizens of this great republic, whose 
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I'ast territorial extent abounds in all the materials of min^^, agricultural, and 
commercial wealth ; the avenues to honour and fame are liberally thrown open to 
you and to your children, and no impediment (save of your own creation) exists 
to prevent you attaining the highest social and civic distinction ; and will you 
any longer permit those glorious opportunities to pass imimproved? or rather, will 
you not, by studying self-respect, and acquiring habits suited to your new posi- 
tion, aspire to reflect honour alike on the land of your birth and of your adoption? 
I implore you, as I would with my dying breath, to discard for ever those foolish 
divisions — ^those insensate quarrels — mose factious broils (too often, alas ! the fruits 
of intemperance) in which your country is disgraced, the peace and order of society 
violated, and the laws of Heaven trampled on and outraged. 

He thufl concludes :— 

^ Friends and Fellow-countrymen, — ^I now bid you a reluctant, a final farewelL 
A few hours more will separate me fix^m the hospitable shores of America for 
ever. I carry with me, to the * poor old country,' feelings of respect and attadi- 
ment for its people, that neither time nor distance can obliterate. 

Citizens of the United States, — I fervently pray that the Almighty Disposer of 
human events, in whose hands are the destinies of nations, may continue those 
blessings and favours which you have so long e]\joyed — ^that your progress in 
every private and public virtue may keep pace with your unexampled prosperity 
— that you and your children*s children may be ever txue to the great destiny that 
awaits you, and to the spirit of those institutions under the fostering care of which 
you have so rapidly progressed. May your country still extend the hand of succour 
to the helpless exile, afford an asylum to the persecuted, and a home to the op- 
pressed — and thus inseparably connect her future destiny with the interests of 
universal humanity ! 

The * New York Herald * of the same date bears the following most 
interesting testimony to his mission in America ;— 

On reviewing his exertions for the past two years and a hal^ we are foreibly 
struck with the vast amount of physical fatigue which he must have undergone 
in the discharge of his onerous duties. Over sixty years of age, enfeebled in 
health, and shattered in constitution, he has yet, wit^ all the ardour of his former 
zeal, vigorously prosecuted his 'labour of love.' He has visited, since his arrival 
in America, twenty-flve States of the Union, has administered the tempemnce 
pledge in over three hundred of our principal towns and cities, has added more 
than half a million of our population to the long muster-roll of his disciples, and, 
in accomplishing this praiseworthy object, has. travelled thirty-seven thousand 
miles, wluch, added to two voyages across the Atlantic, would make a total dis- 
tance nearly equal to twice the circumnavigation of the globe. Though labour- 
ing under a disease which the slightest undue excitement may render &;al, never 
has he shrunk from his work of benevolence and love. North and south, east 
and west, was he to be seen, unostentatiously pursuing the heavenly task of re- 
claiming his Mien brother, welcoming the piodigal son back into the bosom of 
society, utterine the joyful tidings that no man is past the hour of amendment ; 
dealing in no denunciation, indulging in no hypocritical cant or pretensions to 
Pharisaical sanctity, but quietly and unobtrusively pursuing his peaceful eoQiBe, 
and, like his illustrious sainted prototype, reasoning of * temperance, justice, and 
judgment to come.' When his physicians recently recommended absolute repose, 
in the midst of his labours in a crowded city, as indispensable to his reooyeiy 
from his last attack of paralysis, * Never,' replied the venerable man, ' will I wil- 
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lingly sink into a state of inglorious inactivity ; never will I deiiert my post in 
the midst of the batUe/ ' Sut your life/ replied his physicians, ' is at stake/ 
* If so;' said he, ' it cannot be sacrificed in a better cause. If I am to die, X will 
die in harness/ 

He returned to Ireland in the month of December 1851. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Betums to Ireland — The Confirmed Drunkard — Glad to see Beggars 
again — The last of John — His Visitors at Lehenagh — Insanity of Drink 
•<*Th6 Hundred Invitations to Dinner. 

While in Dublin, he spent some days in visiting friends whom he 
desired to see once more. Groing out one morning with this intention, 
he suddenly said to his nephew, by whom he was accompanied, * Tell 

the driver to stop, my dear. There is poor ,' mentioning the name 

of an unhappy artist whom he had often befriended, and whom he had 
ineffectually endeavoured to redeem from confirmed drunkenness. 
The driver pulled up ; and there, on the side-path, stood a shabby- 
looking battered man, blear-eyed, red-nosed, dirty and uncombed, his 
coat buttoned up to conceal the want of a shirt. The recognition had 
been mutual. Though Father Mathew's hair was now grey, and gra- 
dually approaching to white, there was no mistaking that well-known 
coimtenance, which preserved its nobleness of outline and unchang- 
ing sweetness of expression. As the miserable creature approached 
the carriage, he burst into a kind of drunken cry, and seizing the hand 
of his old benefactor, he kissed it passionately, his emotion depriving 
him of the power of articulation . Tears streamed down lihe face of 
Father Madiew, who could only murmer, * Poor child ! poor child I ' 
as he slipped a bank note into the hand of the prodigal. So long as 
he could keep him in sight. Father Mathew's glance was fixed on the 
unhappy being, who remained motionless in the same spot, a miserable 
object to contemplate. The carriage turned the comer of the street, 
and the two men never again saw each other in this world. The 
drunkard died as he had lived — in misery and shame. 

About the same time, a b^gar, who had accosted him in the usual 
way, imploring his charity — * for the love of the Lord and for all the sowls 
that ever left him * — ^was surprised and overjoyed at finding his appeal 
responded to by the bestowal of half-a-crown. * That's an immense 
sum, sir, to give to a mere beggar, who would be well content with a 
penny,' said the nephew. * Oh, my dear,* replied Father Mathew, * I 
delight in relieving the poor. It is my great happiness. I scarcely 
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ever met a beggar in America — for months together I could not see 
one ; and it was a privation to me to have no one to relieve and make 
happy for a moment.' The good man did not do himself justice when 
he thus spoke ; for though he rarely met a professional mendicant in 
the United States, he was in the daily habit of relieving distress, and 
making many happy by his bounty. 

His altered appearance, as he returned to Lehenagh, inspired his 
family with sorrow and apprehension. But however striking the change 
in his health, his nature and disposition were still the same, — ^the same 
benevolence and kindness — the same thoughtfulness and consideration 
for the wishes and feelings of others. 

One cannot be absent for two or three years from his home without 
finding, on his return, that changes have taken place, or that death has 
been at work, even in his own family circle. Father Mathew had nol 
to deplore the loss of a member of his femily ; but there was one long- 
famiUar face which he was never to see more. That was the soui 
visage of his man John. It was against John's most solemn warning; 
and appalling prophecy that the priest resolved on going to America. 
To John's accurate conception of that country, it was the abode of 
blacks and * wild Ingins,' and tomahawks and scalps were constant^ 
associated with his ideas of its civilisation. * Don't leave your own 
fine country, sir,' pleaded John, * and I will never desert you. Tha 
boards wiU carry me out of this house.' * What does John mean hf 
" the boards " carrying him out, sir ? ' asked his nephew. * He means 
his coffin, my dear,' said Father Mathew, who was intimately acquainted 
with the figurative style in which, in moments of strong emotioE. 
his venerable domestic indulged. * Don't, sir, don't go to them bloody- 
minded savages,' were John's parting words. But his master went> 
and John remained behind, well provided for. But having bea 
abandoned by its leader, what had John to do with temperance ? Nc- 
thing. With bitter disdain, John flung off the mask he had but par» 
tially worn, and celebrated his liberty in a series of wild and prolonged 
potations. When the tidiiigs of his master's illness reached honn 
John's grief was to a great extent softened by the triiunph of his owa 
predictions. He always knew how it would be, and he told him what 
would happen ; for sure a country of blacks and * Ingins ' was no place 
for a Christian. Sourer and more saturnine became John's temper- 
deeper and deeper his potations ; until one day death surprised hir. 
in a sickness which John solely attributed to his intense grief at lilt 
continued absence of his master, but which others, including the doc- 
tor who attended him, accounted for on very different ground-w i 
However, tlie little man was carried in * the boards ' to his last resting- ' 
place, a considerable time before the return of tlie priest from the lani 
of the * blacks and Ingins.' Father Mathew thought of John as Prinrt 
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Hal spoke of Falstaff — he coiild have * better spared a better man.' 
The vefy weaknesses of the cross-grained little sinner only the more 
endeared him to his tolerant and indulgent master. 

No sooner was it generally known that Father Mathew had taken 
up his residence at Lehenagh, than the quiet of that secluded home 
was at an end. His old friends the beggars flocked to visit the bene- 
factor who had never troubled them with searching examinations to test 
the truth of their story, but who relieved them at every risk — even of 
his donation being converted into the fiery devil against which he 
waged incessant war. Under the shade of a spreading tree in sum- 
mer, or on the door-steps in winter, the beggars mustered ; and 
the same impostors frequently received the dole three or four times in 
the same day. Nor was Father Mathew obliged to anyone who ex- 
posed the imposition. It afforded him happiness to bestow charity, and 
he did not care to enquire too minutely into the merits of each case. 
The proof of their imposture would only have caused him pain. 

Soon the clatter of the drum and the braying of the trumpet scared 
the rooks in the old avenue, as some temperance band, which had sur- 
vived the famine, roused him with its familiar strains ; and soon, too, 
the spacious haU became redolent of strange odours, of which that of 
bad whisky was the most marked and the most easily discerned. So 
long as he remained at Lehenagh, he had constant visits from repent- 
ant drunkards, whom he received with unfailing benignity. He ap- 
peared to think everything else secondary to the reclamation of an erring 
mortal ; and the sooner he could devote himself to this duty, the greater 
his satisfaction. To the last, he rose at an early hour, and until his 
strength utterly gave way, he said mass frequently on weekdays, and 
always on Sundays and holidays — the household forming his congre- 
gation. No excuse would be taken by him for the absence of one of 
the young people, who were obliged to be most punctual in their 
attendance. 

Though he rose at five o'clock, he did not usually leave his room 
until it was time for breakfast. The intermediate hours were occu- 
pied in prayer and meditation, and in religious exercises which he- 
never omitted to perform. But he would at any time leave his break- 
fast or dinner if he happened to catch a glimpse of a * case ' which, he 
thought demanded his immediate attention; and the family were 
compelled to adopt various precautions against intrusion during those 
hours. Once, however, that the breakfast — with him a scanty meal — 
was despatched, he was from that moment on the look-out for his unfail- 
ing beggars and his repentant profligates. 

Many an absurd and many a painful scene was witnesssed before 
that hall- door, as some tattered creature broke away from his wretched 
i^ife, and was captured and brought to Father Mathew, who had 

Y 
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witnessed the flight and captme with intense isteiest, and had tottered 
down the dtone stepe and along the avenue, to meet the prize hsdfway. 
Once within his influence, oppositioa was out of the question. 

£ven the great dog, to which a b^gar was an ob^ct of prdbund 
mistrust, seemed to take kxndlj to the pledge-seekers and the pledge- 
breakers ; for he would thrust his nose amicably into the hand a£ some 
poor fellow who had not spent the Satoidaj night and Sunday in the 
most creditable manner. 

' Don, that's a flne dog,' remarked a teetotaller to an erring fiiend 
whom he had in chaise. ^ He is, Maurice, a flne baste, and a mighty- 
friendly one, toa' ^ Dan,' resumed his sober Mend, ' Tm thinking that 
dog has more sense than you.' ^ Wisha, that would be aisy for him, 
the Lord knows,' was the humble reply. ' See, Dan ! — there's that 
dog, and the devil himself wouldn't make him take a taste of spernts; 
but the devil can't keep you from it — and that dog, we're tould, has no 
laison, and you have.' ' I ought to have it, Maurice, sure enough; 
but when I take a drop at all, Fm bothered complately.' ' Right, my 
dear,' said Father Mathew, who had heard the dialogue with delight ; 
* we lower ourselves fer below the brute when we indulge in a de- 
grading passion, that robs us of our most glorious birSiri^t — oni 
reason. The Great Being who made us did not render us dependent 
upon a vicious stimulant for our health and happiness. We don't re- 
quire it, and we are better without it. Do not mind anyone who says 
to the contrary.' 

The men were not always the most difficult to deal with. Women 
were brought to him by their husbands, whose means they had de- 
stroyed, and whose happiness they had wrecked. Some were dogged 
and stubborn, others insensible to every feeling of shame or compunc- 
tion, and more were labouring uiider the influence of that terrible malady, 
delirium tremens, ^ There is a devil in me — ^there is a devil in mel' — 
shrieked out a yoimg woman, whose flushed face, wild stare, andfcantic 
gestures proved that she was suffering from the insanity of drink. *• Yes, 
indeed, ^e devil of drink possesses you, my poor woman,' said Faiher 
Mathew. ' There I he b&js Fm a devil — ih&t the devil is in me ! I 
knew it— I knew it — Fm damned !— I know Fm damned ! — ^the devil 
is dragging me down to hell ! There ! there ! there ! ' Wilder and wilder 
grew her shrieks, as the paroxysm of the madness increased in intensity. 
The poor husband's dejected appearance, as he gazed upon the fuzy widi 
a look in which shame and affection were blended, spoke a volume of 
domestic misery and disappointed hope. When the paroxysm subsided, 
Father Mathew brought his influence to bear on her ; and ere many 
weeks had passed, a modest, blushing wife, fell on her knees before 
him, kissed his hand with passionate fervour, and thanked him, amidst 
sobs and teaars, for the peace of heart and home which she then enjoyed. 
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The husband's fervid ' God bless your reverence ! * was fallj as expres- 
sive in its gratitude. 

As long as he cotdd, he kept up his visits to old friends ; and with 
that purpose he frequently drove into the city, which was about two 
miles distant from Lehenagh. One day he returned unusually ani- 
mated. * Something must have pleased you very much, sir ? ' remarked 
Mrs. Maihew. The priest then told how he had been invited to din- 
ner by the little son of a respectable mechanic, whom he met in 
the street. * Father Mathew,' said the little fellow, * do come and dine 
with us — ^we have such a nice dinner.' * What have you, my dear ? * 
enquired Father Mathew. * We have a fine leg of mutton, and we 
have turnips, and we have potatoes,* replied the child. * Have you no 
cakes, my dear ? ' said Father Mathew. * No, sir,' answered the little 
fellow with an abashed air, as if he had no right to have given an in- 
vitation tmder such circumstances. ' Then, my dear, you must have 
them,' said Father Mathew, putting a half-crown into the hand which 
he held in his own. 

The next day he returned from the city with a more than usually 
depressed air. ' What is the matter, sir ? — ^has anything annoyed you ? ' 
enquired his sister-in-law. * My dear, I received a hundred invita- 
tions to dinner from a hundred Httle boys to-day ! ' was his reply, in 
a moumftd tone of voice. He could not for a time enjoy the amuse- 
ment which the story evidently caused to his listeners. 

There were other visitors to Lehenagh beside beggars, impostors, 
and people to take the pledge. These were persons who had come in 
the hope of being cured of their bodily ailments. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



Father Mathew*s alleged Power of effecting Cures — General Belief in 
this Power — The chronic Headache — ^Dr. Barter's Testimony — ^Instances- 
of his strange Influence — ^Pilgrimages to his Grave, ' 

Whatever may be the opinions entertained as to Father Mathew's re- 
puted power of effecting cures in certain cases of disease, the subject, 
however delicate, is one to which I cannot avoid alluding. Were I to 
refrain from noticing it, I should appear as if shrinking from the risk 
of hostile criticism ; and I would moreover feil in adequately repre- 
senting the veneration in which he was held by the Irish people. The 
subject is one which occasioned much interest during his lifetime, and 
since his decease. 

That Father Mathew was the ccmse of cures being effected, I cannot 
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deny myself the belief. That he effected cures, is what many persons, 
in every way trustworthy as to character and intelligence, have repeat- 
edly asserted. The belief in this alleged power appears to have been 
entertained even before his connection with the temperance cause; 
but from that time to the hour of his death, it certainly existed very 
generally throughout Ireland. Even on his first visit to Dublin, in 
1840, he was besieged by crowds of afflicted people, suffering fix)m 
different ailments, who imagined that his touch and his blessing 
would prove more efficacious to them than all the ministrations of 
science. Farther on I shall prove, from evidence which, to me at leaat, 
seems conclusive as to the fact, that Father Mathew conferred instan- 
taneous relief, and in some instances permanent benefit, on persons 
labouring under various bodily affections ; and I shall now endeavoiff 
to represent the manner in which those who had no doubt as to the 
fact^ accoimted, or sought to account, for what was to them, as to 
others, a subject of wonder and speculation. 

Those who suffer from any physical malady are naturally impatient 
of their affliction, and are generally willing to adopt any means of re- 
lief which they are assured, or which they imagine, will serve them, 
whether those means commend themselves to their reason, or are re- 
concilable to their good sense and judgment. Indeed, it would seem 
as if the sick or afflicted person becomes more or less of the nature of 
a child, and unreservedly surrenders reason and judgment to the 
physician, whether that physician be a mere pretender, or a man of 
approved ability and experience in the treatment of disease. We 
laiow what an effect is produced through the mind upon the body, 
and how the most harmless and simple medicine — ^the coloured water, 
or the bread pill — can be made to play an important part in the cure 
of disease, and the restoration of health. 

It is not difficult to conceive how a naturally religious people 
should believe in the efficacy of a good man's prayer ; and how, enfee- 
bled and suffering from one malady or another, they should implore 
his interposition in their behalf There are very many who, believing, 
in the power and mercy of God, equally believe that, even in 1 
times, as in days of old, that power and that mercy are wonderfiillyl 
manifested ; and that good and holy mortals are now, as they weiCj 
then, selected as the fitting instruments through which blessings 
dispensed to individuals and communities. Those who sought Fatiier 
Mathew's aid were profoundly impressed with the conviction of his 
goodness and holiness. They looked upon him as a man of God— I 
one chosen by Providence for the accomplishment of a great woitl 
Bishops and priests constantly spoke of the Apostle of Tempei-ancc isj 
this spirit. Even those of anotiier faith did not hesitate to speak ^ 
him and to address him in language of the same nature. Thus ' 
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conviction of his goodness and holiness was general — indeed, univer- 
sal ; and this conviction was most favourable to the idea of his being 
able to work, some benefit for those in whose behalf he petitioned Him 
whom he so faithfully served, and whose honour and glory he so 
zealously laboured to promote. With this conviction and this belief 
firmly rooted in the minds of persons suffering fi:om a malady in 
which the mind could in any way become a useful agent in assisting 
or effecting a cure, it is not surprising that many returned from* Father 
Mathew considerably improved, if not wholly cured. That they did 
so return, I can state on authority which I cannot question ; but what 
was the exact cause, or mode, or means of cure, is what I shall not 
venture to explain, save in so far as I have already indicated. 

Father Madiew persistently represented to those who came to him 
in the expectation of relief, that he had no power whatever to effect 
cures or to work miracles. It was to no purpose that he showed them 
his paralysed limbs, saying, ' Surely I would cure these if I could ; 
but I have no power to cure anyone.' His patients were ready with 
an answer, saying, * It is because you took l3ie sickness of others on 
yourself that you are so afflicted.' That he could not cure himself 
was no proof to them that he could not cure others ; and, frequently, 
he was accused of insensibility to sufferings, which those afflicted with 
them believed he could relieve, if he only earnestly set about doing 
so. Having declared that he had no such power as that attributed to 
him by his petitioners, he never refused to bless them, or pray for 
their recovery if such recovery were pleasing to God. He naturally 
thought that his blessing could do them no harm, and besides he 
would not refuse to grant what was so earnestly implored. 

Total abstinence, which the pledge imposed, really did effect what 
seemed to be miraculous cures; and the sound advice which he 
frequently imparted to those who applied to him for relief, greatly 
assisted the operation of nature. Then, in not a few instances, it was 
at the very turning point of the disease that his aid was implored ; 
and pious gratitude readily attributed to the effect of his touch, his 
blessing, or his prayers, what was about to happen as the natural result 
of a favourable change. Mothers, in the frenzy of their alarm, brought 
him their children, upon whose marble features the seal of death 
seemed to be impressed ; and there are letters to which I could refer, 
in which, in spite of his earnest disclaimer, the writers persist in at- 
tributing the recovery of the beloved ones to his holy intercession. 

The reader may account for the following, which I give because it 
is within my own personal knowledge, in any way he thinks best ; all 
I desire to do is to state that which I know to be a fact. A young 
lady, of position and intelligence, was for years the victim of the most 
violent headache, which assumed a chronic character. Eminent 
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advice was had, but in vain : the xaalady became more intense, the 
agony more excruciating. Starting up one day fix>m the sofa on which 
she lay in a delirium of pain, she exclaimed — * I cannot endure this 
torture any longer ; I will go and see what Father Mathew can do for 
me.' She immediately proceeded to Lehenagh, where Father Mathew 
was then sick and feeble. Flinging herself on her knees before him, 
she besought his prayers and blessing. In fact, stung by intolerable 
suffering, she asked him to cure her. ' My dear child, you stsk me 
what no mortal has power to do. The power to cure rests alone with 
God. I have no such power.' * Then bless me, and pray for me— ^ 
place your hand on my head,' implored the afflicted lady. ' I cannot 
refuse to pray for you or to bless you, my dear child,' said Father Mathew, 
who did pray for and bless her, and place his hand on her poor throbbing 
brow. Was it faith ? — was it magnetism ?— was it the force of imagination 
exerted wonderfully ? I shall not venture to pronounce which it was; 
but that lady returned to her home perfectly cured of her distressing 
malady. More than that — cured completely, from that moment 
forward. 

I might quote letters from persons who thoroughly believed that 
Father Mathew had cured them of various affections — ^that he had 
instantaneously restored sight to eyes almost blind, and power to 
limbs altogether helpless ; but I prefer, in a matter so full of delicacy, 
and respecting which opinion is so ceartairi to differ, to rely on the 
written testimony of a gentleman above all suspicion, and to whom it 
is impossible to attribute what may probably be designated * the 
credulity of superstition.' Besides, as will be seen, he attributes what 
he saw to a very different cause fh)m that which is so readily ac- 
cepted by those who believe in the efficacy of prayer, and the 
miraculous power of faith. 

The writer of the following statement is a Protestant gentleman — 
Dr. Barter of Blarney — whose hydropathic establishment — St. Anne's — 
is one of the best known in the United Kingdom. This statement is 
the result of a conversation which I recently had with Dr. Barter, as 
to the alleged power of working cures attributed to Father Mathew, 
and in which the doctor mentioned such :&cts — ^which came under his 
notice in the summer of 1853 — as induced me to request that he 
would be good enough to reduce them to writing. This he willingly 
did, at the same time giving me permis^on to make the fullest use of 
his name. The following is the document written by Dr. Barter, and 
bearing his signature :— 

As a resident for months in my establishment, to whidi Father Mathew ha4 
come for the restoration of his health, I had ample opportmiity of studying his 
character and habits ; and well do I remember his unceasing labour in the cause 
of suffering humanity. The crowds that came daily from distant parts of the 
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ooantay to seek Mb tad were legion ; yet to every one, from the higbeBt to the 
lowest, he was ever aceeaaible, and never seemed tired of doing good. I o^fben re- 
monstrated with him on the injury which must jfollow fi^im sudi severe physical 
and mental labour, but to no purpose ; his love for his feHow-man, and his good- 
ness of heart, banished from his uoHe breast every seMsh feeling, and he dis- 
regarded my repeated waznings. 

Several came to be cured of painful diseases ; and I often wUnessed great rdief 
afforded by him to ^people suffering from variovs affecUons^ and in some cases I was 
satisfied that ^permanent good was effected hy his administration. Such satisfac- 
tory results, on so lazge a scale, too, made him the more earnest in his purpose, and 
gave the recipient unbounded faith in his power ; and the result, from such a 
favourable combination of eixeumstances, couLd not be otherwise tiian beneficial 
to the patient. Father Matkew possessed in a large degree the power of animal 
magnetism, and I believe that the paralytic affection from which he suffered, and 
which brought his valuable life to an untimely end, was produced by an undue 
expenditure of this power. His nervous power was lowered by imparting his 
health and vigour to thousands. I have often seen injurious results &om such a 
cause, and have expmenced them in my own person. Ought not this to endear 
his memory to us, and more particularly to those who have received benefit £com 
the exercise of his power ? 

The doctor's theory is, that the magnetic power controls and directs 
the nervous power, thereby substituting a healthy for a morbid action 
of the fiystem. Upon this theory or principle — ^whether it be sound or 
erroneous, I offer no opinion — ^Dr. Barter accounts for what he himself 
witnessed during a period of some months at his estabHshment in 
Blarney, and of which many others were equally cognisant. I value 
his testimony on this account — that it ftimishes the evidence of an intel- 
ligent and unprejuxiiced witness as to the fact that, fit)m whatever 
cause, or through whatever means or agency, Father Mathew did afford 
relief to persons suffering from disease. 

From a long letter, overflowing with gratitude to the memory of 
Father Mathew, written by a man of good character and credibility, 
who states that he had received his education in the school which his 
benefiictor had established shortly after he commenced his mission in 
Cork, I extract the following passage, merely adding that / hnow the 
writer to be that which I have represented him : — 

I could tell you of people that he cured, only it would occupy too long, but I 
can teU you what happened to myself. Hy eyes got very bad, and I was a&aid 
I was going to lose my sight entirely, which would have brought me to ruin. I 
was obliged to stay away from my business in the market, I became so blind; so 
I said I would go over to Cove Street and see his reverence, which I did. I was 
so bad that I got a boy to lead me in the streets. Father Mathew was there be- 
fore me, and was glad to see me, and shook hands with me, as he always did ; he 
was kind to simple and gentle, and there was no sort of pride in him at all. So 
I told him how bad I was, and sure he saw that, for he asked me how did I get 
so bad. I knelt down, and he prayed for me and put his hand on my head, and 
made the sign of the cross on my eyes, and he said it wouldn't sign^", and that 
I would be well shortly; and sure I was, for X walked home without the boy help- 
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ing me, and I was as well as ever that day. I brought my wife to him another 
day, and he cured her of a sore bosom, as all the neighbours know. 

Not only were those afflicted with bodily ailments brought to him, 
but those likewise who suffered firom mental infirmity. A young man 
was being taken by his friends to the Lunatic Asylum of Cork, and 
the treatment which he received at their hands was not such as to im- 
prove his condition. Bound on a car, his limbs tied with cords, and 
his head exposed to the rays of a fierce sun, he was thus being con- 
veyed to the Asylum, when the conductors conceived the idea of first 
taking him to Father Mathew. The idea was fortunately acted upon, 
and they turned the horse's head towards Lehenagh. Father Mathew's 
heart was filled with compassion at the spectacle of a human being 
bound like a wild beast, uttering strange cries, and fojuning at the 
mouth. He spoke to him kindly and gently, and. thus soothed his 
chafed spirit ; and he then desired his friends to loose the cords that 
bound him, and to protect his head from the sun. The effect of the 
kind voice, the gentle words, and the soothing touch, was marvellous 
upon the patient, who had suffered from violent paroxysms but shortly 
before. The poor fellow recognised Father Mathew, in whose power 
to serve him he seemed to have confidence, and he promised Uiat if 
he were brought back home, he would do everything that he was 
asked to do ; and upon Father Mathew's intercession, he was brought 
back, instead of being placed in the Asylum. In a month afterwards, 
a fine handsome young man, well dressed and well mannered, came to 
Lehenagh, to return him thanks for * what he had done for him.' 

Another case which I shall mention was that of a yoimg girl 
firom Macroom, who was brought to him by her parents, who were 
afraid that she would die of starvation, as she had obstinately refused 
to eat an3rthing for a number of days, or to utter a single word. Her 
head was seriously affected, and she could not sleep. She was taken 
three times to Father Mathew. Through the first visit some good 
was effected, and after the third visit she was perfectly restored to her 
natural appetite and sleep. Before she left Lehenagh, she ate and 
drank what was offered to her, and spoke rationally, and without 
reluctance. 

Another girl, whose hands were tightly clenched, and the nails of 
whose fingers were buried in the flesh of her palms, was also brought 
to him by her parents. For weeks she had been in that condition ; 
and though the physicians who had been consulted endeavoured to 
open her hands, they tried in vain. * Allow me, my dear,' said Father 
Mathew, in his winning voice ; and taking her hand in his, and gently 
unlocking and extending her fingers, he brought it into its natural 
form. This was a case of pure hysteria affecting the limbs, such as is 
frequently seen in the hospitals. 
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Cases such as these — ^which will be accounted for in various ways- 
confirmed the people in the belief of his power to cure. When he 
was asked by members of his family, or by his more intimate friends, 
how he could himself account for some cures which were too patent to 
be denied or doubted, his invariable reply was, * It is faith — ^tibe great 
&ith of the people.' 

That this feith took rather a wide range of latitude at times, a 
trifling incident, which occurred during the early days of the tem- 
perance movement, will show. A poor woman, having a little boy in 
her arms, came towards him, saying — * Oh, wisha, yer reverence, put 
yer hand on this little gossoon ; he's the divil intirely !* * Surely, my 
good woman,' said Father Mathew, ' that poor child is not a drunkard ?' 
* No, yer reverence,' replied the anxious parent, * but he's the divil at 
the pipe ; and I want you to take the " shaugh " out of him.' 

To Father Mathew's own words, spoken in Dublin, in the year 1840, 
and quoted at page 92 of this volume, I would refer the reader— 
those words being an authentic exposition of hiS ideas and feelings on 
this delicate subject. 

I shall conclude my allusion to it with the mention of an appropriate 
:fect, — ^that, in accordance with the time-honoured custom of praying at 
the graves of holy men who had been remarkable for the' sanctity of 
their lives, numbers of people — ^most of them afflicted with ailments 
of various kinds — constantly come to pray at the tomb of Theobald 
Mathew. The sexton of the cemetery relates many instances of relief 
being obtained, or cures being effected, through visits to his grave. 
One thing is certain — ^that people who entered as cripples, supported 
by crutches, have left their crutches inside the railings of the tomb, 
and returned without aid or assistance to their homes. Votive offerings 
of this description have been frequently found in the same place, but 
have been invariably removed, by order of the clergymen to whom 
the charge of the cemetery belongs. I mention the fact of such visits 
being made, and of such testimonies being offered by pilgrims to the 
tomb of Father Mathew, as an evidence of that belief in his holiness 
and sanctity which exists — and which no doubt will long continue to 
exist — ^in the minds of a grateful and religious people. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



Another Attack of Apoplexy — His Visit to Madeira — Getting worse — 

Goes to Qneenstown. 

"While at Lehenagh, after his return from America, he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, which demanded the most active treatment. On the 
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Ist of Febmaiy 1852, at fire in the evening, he fell in a fit wiiile 
alone in his bedroom. The noiae of the &11 was beard by ihe &mi]j, 
who were appiehensiye of the wozst, £rom their knowledge of his con- 
dition; and on entering the room, they found him lying aeoaeABm on 
the floor. It was for a time feared that he would never recover from 
the insensibility in which he was plunged ; but his ficiend and pbya- 
cian, Dr. O^Connor, was soon afc his bedside ; and by iSbat bedside his 
attached and MthM secretary, Mr. O'Meara, watched during the entire 
night. The patient passed :fix>m insensibility into a profound sleep ; 
and 80 entirely unawai* was he of having been iU, that, on awaking 
at early dawn, his first words were, ^ This is the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion. David, I must prepare to say Mass.^ He recovered Teiy rapidly 
firom this attack, and could not be restiained fix>m immediately 
resuming his wonted duties. 

In a letter addressed to the ' United Kingdom Alliance,' dated Ck)rk, 
February 21, 1853, Father Mathew gave his warmest adhesian to that 
association. He saytf : — 

My labours, with the Divine aid, were attended with partial sneeefls. The 
efforts of individuals, however zealous, are not equal to the mighty task. The 
United Kingdom Alliance strikes at the very root of the evU. I trust in God 
the associated efforts of the many good and benevolent men wiU effectually crush 
a monster gorged with human gore. 

It would be a painful task to trace tihe sure and steady progress of 
the malady which had marked as its victim this best fiiend of his 
coimtry. Alike sanguine as desponding, he looked upon fi^eedoni finom 
pain, or a faint improvement in his limbs, as the forerunner of certam 
recovery. As soon as he felt strong enough to resume his fiinctions 
as a clergyman, he took up his abode on Charlotte Quay, near his 
Church of the Holy Trinity,. which had been consecrated during his 
absence in America. But the labour which, in spite of every remon- 
strance, he would impose upon himself, soon developed worse 
symptoms ; and he was recommended to go to Madeira, as much for 
the benefit of the climate as to rid him, even for a time, of the toil 
which he daily underwent, and which no entreaty could induce hiTn to 
relinquish. 

He left for Madeira in October 1854, and did not return until 
August in the following year. From a letter which he addressed to 
Dr. Hayden of Dublin, dated firom Funchal, January 22, 1855, the 
following extract is taken :*— 

As I flatter myself it will afford you pleasure, I inform you that^ under the in- 
fluence of this genial climate, my paralysed limbs are much improved. I sdll 
suffer from lameness, which prevents me from exercising on foot^ the streets being 
Bo steep. I lament this, as we have no vehicles except cars drawn by oxen on t^ 
hills by which the little city of Funchal is encompassed. I am almost prevented 
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from takmg the air, as the charge for the ox*cars is too es^nsive — two shillings 
and threepence the hour. There are vehicles called palanquins, and others named 
hammocks, carried by two men, which are more expensive than the ox-cars. I 
have never suffered myself to be carried in those lazy palanquins and effeminate 
hammocks. I do not deem myself feeble enough (thank Gbd) to be carried by 
my fellow-creatures. These vehicles are generally used by delicate ladies, or 
gentlemen in deep consumption. It is frightful to meet in the narrow streets 
these awfiil vehicles, in which the miserable sick are extended at fuH length. 

We enjoy in Madeira a perpetual spring, in which the thermometer never falls 
in the shade lower than sixty-four, but often rises to seventy-four. It is to b& 
feared that, on my return to Lreland, I shall sufier severely from the cold. 

As for myself, the only wish I have for improved health is that it may enable 
me to resume my labours for the few remaining years of my life, in the sacred 
cause of temperance. Should it be the merciful will of the great Grod not to re- 
store my health, I fervently pray that the Almighty may, in His goodness, call me 
to Himself, that I may not be a burden to my friends. 

If he could have freed himself from the care and anxiety that per- 
petually haunted his mind, and that, like a shadow, dimmed the beauty 
of that lovely island, he might have had a chance, not of recovery, 
but of prolonging his life for some years. But he chafed at his forced 
inaction, and was impatient to be again at work. To die in harness 
seemed to be his destiny, as it certainly was his desire. There was no 
necessity for him to preach temperance to the abstemious people by 
whom he was surrounded, but he contrived to find amongst the poorest 
of the islanders constant objects for his bounty. By the residents, as 
well as the visitors to the island, he was treated with the greatest con- 
sideration, and the regret was general when his intended departure 
was annoimced. 

While in Liverpool, on his way to and his return from Madeira, the 
invalid received many evidences of respect and veneration ; but the 
kindness of his steadfast friends the Rathbones, whom he then saw for 
the last time, was affectionate and generous as ever. 

Believing that he had derived much benefit from his visit to 
Madeira, he again imdertook duties for which his shattered health 
rendered him wholly unequal, and he was once more compelled to 
return to his brother's house at Lehenagh, where he resimied the old 
routine. Day by day he became more feeble and helpless ; still he 
would totter down the steps, and limp along the avenue to meet a 
poor drunkard half way, or to anticipate the arrival of a friend whom 
he had recognised from the window or the door. Many were the 
sweet words of counsel that fell from his lips during the last year of 
his life. Sweetness, humility, and holiness marked every hour of his 
declining days. Even while surrounded by his brother's family, he 
was constantly engaged in silent prayer ; and when he spoke, his words 
breathed the very spirit of devotion. When reference was made in 
his presence to his services to his fellow-creatures, or to his acts of 
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goodness, he would say with the greatest earnestness—' Oh ! do not, 
do not, my dear, give me any merit for what I have done. How I 
wish my motives had been always pure in the sight of God !' 

Throughout his life as a priest it aiforded him the greatest consola- 
tion and happiness to offer up the Holy Sacrifice. It was to him the 
most solemn moment for communing with his God ; and though at all 
times his manner at the altar was in the highest degree edifying, to- 
wards the close he appeared wholly absorbed in his devotions. On 
each of the two Christmas days preceding his death he celebrated 
three masses, the greatest number a priest is allowed to celebrate, and 
only on that solemn festival. About ten months before his death, he 
was observed to stagger at the altar, just after the consecration. The 
clerk at once came to his support ; but the priest made a strong 
mental effort, and so far rallied as to go through the ceremony to the 
end. He made no remark afterwards as to what had happened, but 
he accepted the warning, for he never ventured to say mass again. 
To one of his fervent piety, this was a sad privation ; he, however, 
accepted it with his ,usual resignation. 

Frequently the cloud, which had been so long gathering, would 
settle on his brain, and shroud him in a kind of mournful apathy. 
Every artifice which affection could suggest would then be resorted to, 
to cheer him, but in vain ; and the sadness that seemed to hang like a 
pall upon his brow, would commimicate its gloomy influence to the 
group around him. Few could recognise, in that drooping figure, and 
mournful and dejected countenance, the Father Mathew of other days. 
Where was now the elastic step, the vigorous firame, the clear bright 
eye, the smile so full of charm ? Disease and affliction had effected 
the painfiil transformation. Loving hearts ached at that sad spectacle 
of human decay. 

The knowledge that his death could not be far removed was con- 
stantly present to his mind. So long as he remained at Lehenagh, he 
would before retiring at night shake hands with his brother and sister- 
in-law, and kiss the younger members of the family ; and did he 
Lappen to leave the sitting-room without having done so, he invariably 
came back, even from the bottom of the stairs leading to his bed-room, 
to give them this salutation. The earnestness of the manner in whidi 
this nightly leave-taking was gone through, excited the surprise of his 
brother and Mrs. Mathew, who made no remark at the time ; but 
afterwards, while at Queenstown — ^where he died — the priest explained 
what had appeared so strange from its impressiveness. ' I feared,* 
said he, ' that I might die before the morning, and it was as if I were 
every night taking my last farewell of those I loved.' 

His prediction that he would suffer from the cold on his return from 
Madeira was painfully realised. Fires had to be kept up at Lehenagli 
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even during the early summer ; but the rooms were large, and the 
poor invalid sighed for the warmth of Funchal, or thought with regret 
of those genial cities of the Southern States, in which for a time he 
had forgotten his bodily infirmity. Another voyage to Madeira was 
no longer possible, and he resolved to try the milder atmosphere of 
Queenstown. 

Thither he would go, in spite of the earnest entreaty of his rela- 
tives, who desired to have him near them, and to watch over him to 
the last ; but he was not to be moved from his purpose once that he 
had resolved upon it. It was shrewdly suspected that one of his. 
reasons (his chief reason) for quitting Lehenagh for Queenstown was. 
to avoid giving further trouble to his family, to whom he felt he had 
been so long a cause of anxiety and solicitude. 

Tender and sad was his leave-taking of his affectionate relatives, 
with whom he had spent most of the happiest days of his life, and 
who rejoiced when he was glad, and suffered when he was oppressed 
with sorrow or with care. Beneath those spreading trees what happy 
groups had assembled at his bidding ! Upon that lawn how many a 
time were witnessed the innocent sports, and were heard the joyous 
shouts, of the young people whom he had invited to holiday and to 
feast ! Before that door how often had he beheld the beloved banner 
flutter at the head of some faithful society, and listened with delight 
to strains which were ever harmonious to his ear ! Tenderly and 
sorrowfully he bade a long adieu to a spot consecrated by countless 
memories of happiness and affection, of pleasure and of pride ; for he 
knew in his heart that he would never see it more — he was going to 
Queenstown to die. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 
Has Father Mathew's work survived him ? — The Spirit lives. 

And now, before the curtain falls, and we catch the last glimpse of 
him whose character and career I have endeavoured, however feebly 
and imperfectly, to depict, I would say a word upon a question which 
has been put to me repeatedly, and which will naturally suggest itself 
to the mind of the reader — namely, has Father Mathew's work sur- 
vived him ? Conscientiously speaking, I feel convinced it has. Nay 
more, I believe it is impossible to destroy and undo that work. 
Father Mathew taught his generation this great lesson, — that, as a 
rule, alcholic stimulants are not only imnecessary but injurious to 
the human being — that drunkenness is an odious and disgusting vice 
— that poverty and misery and disease and crime are bom of this 
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vice — that the man who altogether abstains is safer than the man who 
is moderate in his enjojrment of that which is so ftdl of risk and 
danger; and that not only is there no possible safety for those liable 
to excess, and nnable to resist temptation, save in total abstinence, 
but that there is redemption— social, moral, and physical — ^to be fotmd 
in the pledge for the most confirmed and abandoned drunkard. This 
is a grand lesson to have taught ; and this lesson, which has become 
part of the world's wisdom and experience, cannot be obHterated— 
<;ertainly not from the memory of the Irish people. In so far, then, 
he has left his work as a great lesson and legacy to posterity ; and 
whenever again the vice against which he waged so vigorous and 
successful a strife for many of the best years of his life assumes a 
fomaidable aspect — dangerous to society, and perilous to morahty, 
industry, peace, and order— there is no fear that the lesson will not be 
applied, or that Providence will not inspire, or even raise up, those 
who will put it into practice as Father Malhew did, for the sake of 
religion, humanity, and country. If they will not preach total absti- 
nence, they will at least counsel and promote temperance for the mass 
and rigid sobriety for those who know not how to limit themselves 
within the bounds of moderation.* 

* As an instance directly in point, I woald refer to the extraordinary work accom- 
plished in his archdiocese by the Most Kev. Dr. Leahy, Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel and Emly. He has succeeded in inducing the publicans within the limits of 
his episcopal jurisdiction to close their houses, and not to sell anything spiritaoii8» on 
Sundays ; and this he he has effected with the most beneficial results to the mondity 
and good order of the archdiocese. Dr. Leahy is favourably known to the English, 
public for his successful suppression of stupid feuds and wicked faction fights, and for 
the public and solemn reconciliation of two of the most powerful factions that existed 
in 'Hpperary. In a public letter addressed * To the Very Rev. John Spratt, D.D., and 
James Haughton, Esq., of Dublin,' Dr. Leahy describes the means by which, he 
enforces his Sunday- closing law, and which, no doubt, requires similar circumstances 
for its enforcement and success in other places. The principal of these must be that 
the people, as throughout the district in question, should be of one religious faith. 
The letter from which this extract is quoted, is dated ' Thurles, 2drd of April 1663,' 
and was repeatedly referred to in the House of Commons, in the debate on Mr. 
Soames' Bill, on Wednesday, the 2nd of May. The extract is as follows : — 

<Now, what are the means by which we have been enabled to enforce this law? 
The authority of the Bishop, the cooperation of the Clergy, who from the first threw 
themselves into the cause with commendable zeal, the influence of religion coupled 
witJbi the frequentation of the Church's sacraments, the people's strong religious aenti* 
ments, their respect for the ordinances of their Church, their deep reverence for their 
clergy, especially for the word of their Bishop — with them sacred ; — these, and ^ese 
only, are the means by which we have enforced this law, and enforced it so efikstually, 
that in a few years it has acquired all the stability of a time-honoured ordinance, and 
is observed by the people as exactly as any law of Church or State in this realm ;— 
observed, too, let me add, not as an unpleasant restraint, but most willinglv by thoM 
on whom it imposes the sacrifice of appetite, nor less willingly by those of whom it 
requires l^e sacrifice of a gsinfiU tradeT-observed by the poor and by the li^ alikc^ 
by the small hard- struggling publican all the same as by the wealthy merchant» m 
the village and at the cross-road just as in the populous town. It is to myself if 
marvel how tiie people observe this law.' 
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That the mass of the Ldsh people have not adhered to the pledge, is 
true ; hnt assmnkig the possibility that they would have done so, had 
Father Mathew retained for some yeais longer the same Tigoor of con- 
stitution and physical activity whidi he enjoyed in the height of the 
temperance agitation, and had he been able to devote his imdivided 
attention to the completion of his work — ^is it within the botrnds of 
human possibility that any moral movement could have withstood the 
combined influence of 8i4 discom»giBg causes as those which the 
temperance movement had ta encounter ? Let us be just to Father 
Madiew and to his followers ; and let us remember the succession of 
events which pressed with disheartening effect upon the temperance 
cause and the Irish people, — ^the terrible and protracted famine-^the 
political disturbance of 1848, and the reaction which necessarily 
followed the impaired health of Father Mathew«*his long absence 
from Ireland, extending over a period of two years and a half, from 
June 1849 to December 1851 — ^his gradual decay, which admitted 
but of feeble and intermittent efforts on his part— and the depression 
and want of pubKe spirit, which the poverty and misery of the country 
induced. What human cause — ^what cause that relied for its sustain- 
ment upon a high moral tone and pride of spirit, individual as well as 
national — could have resisted influences such as these ? The wonder 
is, not that they acted so injuriously as they did, but that they did 
not act more fatally than they did ; for, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened to discourage and depress, the organisation is liot destroyed. 
In every city, in every town, in every parish, there are still numbers 
who have remained faithful to the practice of total abstinence, and there 
are everywhere to be found the ready elements of friture revival. 
Living examples of the value of sobriety — ^its value to character, to 
position, to worldly prosperity, to domestic happiness and public 
esteem — are to be found throughout the country ; and these examples 
preach a lesson more -eloquent than words can frame or tongue can 
utter. I personally know, not a few, but many men of worth and 
respectability, who owe all they possess and enjoy to temperance, and 
who glory in proclaiming their undying gratitude to the author of 

It 18 but fair to the ArcfabiBhop to quote a preceding passage, where he describes 
the manner in which he dealt with his flock previons to his attempting the reform 
that secured their sobriety on the Lord's Daj : — 

* As I went the round of the diocese firom pari^ to parish in performing the dnty 
of visitation, seldom or never did I omit to make temperance a subject of ^hortation 
to the people, following up exhortation with the practical work of administering a 
pledge, sometbnes to individuals, genoully to large groups of persons gathered around 
the sanctuary raU. The pledge wast-^not to get drunk at any time, nor to frequent 
pahlic-houses on Sundays or holidays — and bound for no longer a time than three 
years, or say, till the Bishop's next coming to the parish. A pledge fbr lile, except 
in rare instances ; or of total abstinence, except in the case of eonfiimed drunkards, I 
have seldom, if ever, administered, preferring easy temporary pledges as more likcdy 
to do good to the mass of the people.* 
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their happiness and independence. They are to be found in every 
rank of life ; and their fidelity to the cause is the more resolute and 
enthusiastic from the memory of the misery and degradation from 
which they were rescued and redeemed. 

There is then the improved moral tone of society, and the change 
in the public sentiment. Formerly, drunkenness was regarded rather 
as a fault for which there were numberless excuses and palliations ; 
now, dnmkenness is looked upon as a degrading vice, and the drunkard 
finds no universal absolution from the judgment of society. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to the necessity of total abstinence, or the 
wisdom of moderation, there is but one opinion as to excess — that is, 
one of just and general condemnation. Formerly, there was not a 
circumstance in one's Hfe, or an event in one's family, or in the &mily 
of one's friend or acquaintance, that was not a legitimate excuse for a 
poor fellow * having forgotten himself,' or * being overtaken by liquor;' 
but a sterner verdict is now pronounced upon the delinquent — and 
that sterner verdict, which evidences a higher tone of public wisdom 
and morality, is another of the results of Father Mathew's teaching. 
And in this way, too, his work has survived the mortal life of its 
author.* 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



In Queenstown — His Christian Humility — The Ruling Passion strong 

in Death — ^His last Moments. 

During the autumn of 1856, a white-haired venerable man, of a 
countenance noble in outline and sweet in expression, might be seen 
slowly creeping along the sunny places of Queenstown, his tottering 
steps assisted by a young lad, on whose shoulder one hand of the 
invalid rested for support. This was Theobald Mathew, the Apostle 
of Temperance, whose voice, a few years before, rang in the crowded 

* James Haughton, of Dublin, writing from that city on the Ist of May 18S3» 
says : — 

* I am happy to say that Father Mathew's influence for good is still extensiye in 
this city, where many who took the pledge from him have since lived happy and 
blameless lives. I cannot give you the least idea of the number of teetotallers in 
Dublin. Father Spratt is constantly enrolling members, but he does not keep any 
record of them. Every Sunday evening we hold a meeting in Cuffe Street, where 
from one to three hundred persons constantly take the pledge.' 

In Cork a healthful spirit of revival is manifesting itself— the result principally d 
the efforts of a few earnest men, more distinguished by their zeal than by their social 
position or personal influence. 

The temperance cause is deeply rooted in other portions of the United Kingdomi 
and wherever Father Mathew preached, in the Old world or in the New, there are tl 
be found propagandists of his doctrine, and living examples of its practical atili^ 
and advantage to the human race. 
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hall, and was heard far above the heads of listening multitudes, and 
whose physical energy then seemed almost indestructible. There was 
not one who did not bow to him with respect, as he passed slowly by ; 
.and no eye glanced at that halting gait and that shattered frame without 
a look of the deepest sympathy. Hour by hour, st«p by step, that 
martyr to the public good was on his way to his last resting>place. 
Hour by hour, too, the cloud darkened around him, rendering him 
more sad and silent than at any former period of his malady. Occa- 
sionally he rallied out of this gloom and depression, when visited by 
one of his old friends in the ministry, or by his faithful followers in 
the temperance cause. 

One day an attached friend called to pay him a visit. The visitor 
ascended the stairs, and finding everything quiet, pushed in the door of 
the sitting-room, which was partly open, and entered. There he found 
Father Mathew on his knees, buried in prayer, wholly abstracted from 
things of the earth. Not wishing to disturb him at such a moment, 

the friend was about retiring, when the servant said : * Mr. is 

here, sir.' Father Mathew rose from his knees, and, tottering towards 
his visitor, warmly embraced him. * Pardon me, sir,' said the gentle- 
man, * for disturbing your devotions.* * My dear friend,' said Father 
Mathew, beseechingly, * you must join with me in my prayer to God. 

Pray for me, dear .' * For you, sir ?' * Yes, my dear — I was 

praying that God would prepare me for leaving this world, and would 
forgive me for the sins I have committed.' Taking his visitor by the 
hand, he again asked him to kneel with him. ^ What necessi^ is 
there for my praying for you, Father Mathew ?' ' Oh 1 my aear, 
who can be pure in the sight of God ?' was the reply. * But you have 
done so mucSi good for mankind.' ' No, no,' said the hmnble man, in 
still more earnest tones ; ' I have done nothing — and no one can be 
pure in the eyes of God. Kneel with me, my dear, and pray with me 
to the Father of Mercy.' His earnestness could not be resisted ; and 
by the side of that true Christian, the strong man knelt, overwhelmed 
with emotion. When both rose from this solemn prayer, the face of 
the priest was radiant with a holy light ; that of the strong man 
was bathed in tears. ^ Promise me, promise me that you will remem- 
ber me in your prayers during the Holy Sacrifice,' were the last words 
which Father Mathew uttered, as the two men parted for ever in this 
world ; and when next that face was beheld by the friend who loved 
Lini in life, it was when it reposed in the sleep of death. 

For more than two hours every day, he was to be found in the 
church, absorbed in prayer and meditation ; and whatever time he 
could spare from visitors, and the exercise which he endeavoured to 
sustain, was devoted to the great purpose of the brief remainder of 
liis life— preparation for a holy death. 
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But even in these his last moments, the ruling passion was strong as 
ever. About six weeks before his death, his brother Charles came to 
see him ; and on entering the sitting-room, he was surprised to per- 
ceive a rather large table elaborately laid out for several guests. 
Charles expressed his surprise, and remonstrated with his brother, 
saying, * Surely you ought not to take such trouble on yourself, now 
that you are so delicate. Who are to dine with you 7* Father 
Mathew was not at all pleased at being thus caught in his old habit 
of feast-giving, and he never ceased hinting to Charles that * he would 
most certainly lose the train if he remained much longer ;' and though 
Charles had really come to spend the evening with him, he could not 
find it in his heart to interfere with an enjoyment in which the invalid 
took such intense delight, and he left the poor feeble host to dispense 
his last hospitality. The explanation of the dinner party was this : 
his yoimg attendant pursued his studies during several hours of the 
day at a school in the town; and Father Mathew, to afford him 
pleasure, gave him permission to invite a number of his companions 
to dinner. This little feast recalled, no doubt, the happy joyous days 
of old, when he entertained the Josephians in his house in Cove 
Street ; and his anticipation of the gratification of the young people, at 
the good things prepared for them, dispelled the heavy cloud for a time. 
His brother was surprised at what he considered to be an improvement 
in his health ; but it was only the result of momentary excitement. 

That one so good and gentle, and so considerate to others, should 
inspire the warmest interest in every member of the household amid 
which he spent the concluding days of his life, is what might naturally 
be expected; and nothing was wanting on the part of the excellent 
man in whose house he lodged * to render him as comfortable as 
possible. The very desire which he always expressed^ to avoid giving 
trouble, only made those aroimd him more anxious to anticipate his 
wants ; and the care and solicitude of this kindly man and his family 
were unceasing to the last. 

There is little more to be told. The curtain was soon to Ml. Some 
days before his death, he received the final shock. When dressing in 
the morning, he fell heavily to the groxmd, without, however, losing his 
senses, except for a short time. He was placed in his bed, speechless 
and powerless, save for some slight motion of his fingers, and with 
partial loss of hearing. He rallied somewhat during tie day ; but it 
was apparent,, even to an unprofessional eye, that his days were num- 
bered. His fiiculties were not, however, more dim than they had been 
hitherto, or at least for a year previously. He made signs that he 
desired to have a clergyman sent for, and his wish was at once com- 
plied with ; and the clergyman who had acted as his spiritual director 

* Mr. John Sullivan, of Queenstown. 
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during his residence in Queenstown, was quickly at his bedside, and 
afforded him the consolations of religion. Thus fortified, he lay tran^ 
quiily and in peace, without pain, but with an expression of great 
padness upon his countenance. As the members of his family came 
about him, he could only smile and press the hand of each with feeble 
grasp. He at first made efforts to speak to them ; but the voice which 
had moved the hearts and awakened the consciences of so many, which 
had comforted so many a bruised and broken spirit, which had soothed 
so many death-beds, was never more to be heard by mortal ear. He 
intimated, with sufficient significance, his wish ^at anyone who 
desired to see him should be admitted to his room ; and even those 
who had come to take the pledge, before the news of his severe attack 
had spread abroad, were brought to his bedside. By that dying 
couch they knelt; and they themselves repeated the well-known 
formula, after which he contrived to make the sign of the Cross on 
their foreheads with his palsied hand. And this was the last act in 
the life of Theobald Mathew, who, if he were the Apostle, was also 
the Martyr of Temperance. 

For several days he continued free from physical suffering, as fer as 
could be judged. He observed everything that occurred in the room, 
and looked his thanks for any little friendly office, in a way that waa 
deeply affecting. The Sisters of the Queenstown Convent watched 
and prayed constantly by his bedside. * Theobald, would you wish to 
be buried with Frank and Tom ? * his brother Charles enquired of him, 
as the last hours were approaching. The dying man signified a nega- 
tive. * Is it in the cemetery ? ' * Yes,' was plainly indicated. * Is it 
under the Cross ? ' A sweet but faint smile, and fiiinter pressure of 
the almost lifeless hand, was the only reply. This was the spot which 
he had many years before marked out as his resting-place. There was 
no violent convulsion, no mortal agony, no awiul smuggle of nature, 
in his last moments. Death stole upon him as gently as sleep upon 
a wearied man. He died in peace, without the slightest movement. 
But it would seem as if, in some inexplicable way, an expression of 
pain moulded itself upon his features. It was like the lingering 
shadow of the sorrow which had long brooded over his spirit, and 
which, for some years past, had been so rarely and so briefly dispelled. 
* Ah, surely, somebody is vexing him,' said an old and loving follower, 
when admitted to the bedroom. And yet if one may predicate such 
of mortal, he must have been then, after a life of fever, toil, and pain, 
experiencing that happiness which is promised to those who on this 
earth walk in the light, and imitate the life of the Lord. Thus passed 
away, in the 66th year- of his age, and in the 42nd of his ministry, 
Theobald Mathew, the Apostle of Temperance. The 8th of December 
1856, belongs to history as the date of that event. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Feeling caused by his Death — ^Expressions of Opinion respecting his 
Character — ^Protestant Testimony — ^His Puneral — ^His Statue. 

The knowledge lihat Father Mathew had been for some years declining 
in health, and that the event of his death could not possibly be &r off. 
did much to prepare the public for its announcement. Had he been 
struck down in the vigour and activity of his life, the effect upon the 
mind of the coimtry would have been for a time overpowering, so 
much was he loved by all classes of the people of Ireland ; but, ever 
as it was, and prepared as the public were to receive at any moment 
the sad tidings of his death, the announcement that he was no more 
was received with a feeling of genuine and universal sorrow. Thau 
sorrow was, however, mitigated by the consciousness of his having 
been released from a state of pain and misery, and that his wearj 
spirit was at rest. Though the people of his own city mourned for 
him as for a &,ther whom they had lost, they derived a holy consolation 
from the conviction that he was then ^ a saint in heaven.' 

The tidings of Father Mathew^s death elicited a strong and general 
expression of public opinion in his favour. From every quarter came 
earnest and eloquent testimonies to his character, his services, hL^ 
motives ; and the public press of the British Empire faithfrdly reflectec* 
the feeling entertained towards the illustrious dead by every class o' 
his fellow-subjects. No harsh word was uttered against one whose 
happy fortune it had been to disarm hostile criticism, and convert 
enemies into friends. The few shades in his character were absorbed 
in its brightness ; and none now thought, but with tenderness, of the 
self-will which had evinced itself at times, or of the jealousy which 
had been rarely displayed ; these too were easily accounted for by the 
earnestness and ardour of his nature, and his long habit of authority 
and leadership. It was of his large heart, his great soul, his tender 
and compassionate nature, his intense love of his fellow-creatures, his 
generosity, his self-sacrifice, his nobleness of spirit, his devotion to the 
poor, his long life of toil and labour spent in the service of God — ^it 
was of these men thought, and not upon the specks upon the sun. 

* I never saw a man,' said a Protestant gentleman, the venerable 
Thomas George French, of Marino, * so imtainted by the world, as 
Father Mathew. He was the model of what a Christian clergyman 
ought to be. I never heard a word from him that ougHYNnot to, 
emanate from a man of good heart and pure mind. If one were* 
to be influenced by a clergyman of another persuasion to change 
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creed, iit would be by such a man as Father Mathew — ^not because of 
anj pj^cnliar talent he possessed, but &om his manner and the example 
of hiA own life.' 

* slather Mathew was always engaged in good and charitable works, 
and «n trying to serve and benefit his fellow -creatures. I never knew 
a miore benevolent man or a more perfect gentleman,' said the late 
Johm Cotter, of Cork, a man of patriarchal age, and whose own bene- 
volence had become a proverb — * as charitable as John Cotter.' 

his is the manner in which he was spoken of by Protestants who 
had known him intimately, and years before he became connected with 
the^temperance movement. 

FqI* myself (wrote Smith O'Brien at a later period), whether he he or he not 
canonised as a saint hj the Church of Borne, I am disposed to regard him as an 
Apostle who was specially deputed on a Divine mission by the Almighty, and in- 
vested with power almost miraculous. To none of the ordinary operations of 
human agency can I ascribe the success which attended his efforts to repress one 
of the besetting sins of the Irish nation. If I had read in history that such suc- 
cess had attended the labours of an unpretending priest-, whose chief characteristic 
was modest simplicity of demeanour, I own that I should have distrusted the nar- 
rative as an exaggeration ; but we have been all of us witnesses to the fact that 
myriads simultaneously obeyed his advice, and, at his bidding, abandoned a fa- 
vourite indulgence. 

Long before the time of his death, even the most sceptical had 
admitted that the Apostle of Temperance had no selfish object in the 
promotion of a movement to which his own family were among the 
first victims ; and the fact that he died in poverty — ^that, save his 
watch and altar plate and sacred vestments which belonged to him as 
a priest, he had nothing to give or bequeath — dispelled the last 
lingering suspicion, which had its origin in ignorance and misconcep- 
don. His death paid the debts for which he had heavily insured his 
life ; and, with the exception of members of his own family who had 
more than once generously made large sacrifices to assist him in his 
pressing difiiculties, there were none whom the insurance did not 
satisfy. 

The Corporation of his adopted city only expressed the public 

feeling when they resolved on honouring the memory of their illus- 

£rioas fellow-citizen by a public funeral. The body was brought up 

on Thursday from Queenstown by a number of his oldest and most 

t attached followers and placed in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 

1 which was a monument of his priestly zeal for the glory of God's 

L House. Thousands crowded the sacred building as long as an oppor- 

r tunity was afforded to the public of taking a last look at those beloved 

I features, which were exposed to view for some time before the funeral. 

M^ith timid step and bowed head the poor entered the church, which 

'^jlfas shrouded in sombre drapery, and approached the coffin in which 
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lay all that was mortal of their friend and bene&ctor. As they 
with tearful eyes on that face, so cakn, and pale, and rigid, Wilj 
chiselled out of marble, sobs broke from their labouring breasts,^ 
they gave way to passionate bursts of sorrow. Noble and bea 
was that countenance in the stillness of death ; and though the tr' 
of suffering and care were discernible in its worn and wasted li 
ments, there was still, as strikingly visible as in life, the same expres 
of benevolence, which was the most marked and unchanging chai* 
teristic of his nature. 

On Friday, the 12th of December 1856, Cork poured out 
population in the streets to pay the last tribute of respect to 
memory of its great citizen ; and through a living mass the fi 
cortege — extending nearly two miles in length — woimd its slo 
solemn way. Every' class, every rank, every party, every creed, 
its full representation in that sad procession, which was closed b 
truest mourners of all — ^the poor. Never before were there s< 
persons assembled in the cemetery to which its founder -^ 
borne. It was computed that more than 50,000 mourner*— for 
that day were mourners— crowded the adjoining roads, filled ev^ 
avenue and walk, and covered every' available part of that beautiinl 
burial-place, as the Catholic bishop and the attendant clergy— more 
than seventy in number — ^received the body at the entrance. The 
impressive solemnity of the sublime service for the dead hushed for a 
time the convulsive sobs that broke from that vast assemblage ; but*as 
the precious remains were deposited in the tomb prepared for their 
reception, the great sorrow burst forth again, telling how deep and 
strong was the feeling which the people bore to one whom they had 
so much reason to honour and to love. Amidst the tears and prayert 
of his feUow-citizens who that day represented a mourning nation, the 
body of Theobald Mathew was consigned to the grave for which his 
spirit had long yearned ; and there, in that chosen spot beneath tiae 
Cross which his own hands had reared many years before, his ashes 
now repose. 



In a few weeks after the grave closed over the mortal remms of 
the Apostle of Temperance, the citizens of Cork assembled in the 
public Court-house, to consider the most appropriate means of paying 
a tribute of respect to his memory. That meeting was of itself* 
tribute to his memory, no less than an evidence of his teaching,— H 
was a happy fusion of class, of party, and of creed ; and in a spirit o 
harmonious concord, inspired as it were by the lessons of the sainted 
dead, all united for the performance of a duty which was at once «! 
honour and an obliofation. The Protestant and the Dissenter vie( 
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with the Catholic in the eloquent expression of affection for the man, 

and veneration for his character — of sorrow for his loss, and of pride 

;,| in his citizenship. Never was feeling more harmonious, never was 

testimony more unanimous. In obedience to the almost universal 

tr wish, it was resolved that a statue of Father Mathew, in some way 

lb typical of his temperance mission, should be erected in one of the 

es public thoroughfares of the city — thereby affording the most gratifying 

lai consolation to the people whom he loved as a &ther, and amongst 

whom he had lived for more than forty years. An imavoidable delay, 

it occasioned by the death of Mr. Hogan, the eminent sculptor to whom 

» the task of executing the statue was originally confided, prevented the 

ir committee from carrying out their delegated trust as soon as could 

ft- have been desired. But having been fortunate enough to secure the 

\^ services of Mr. Foley,* an artist whose works have made his name 

)^ famous in the world of art, the committee were at length enabled to 

satisfy the longing expectation of their fellow-citizens ; and on the 

10th of October 1864 — specially selected as being the anniversary of 

the birthday of the Apostle of Temperance — a statue, replete with 

that charm of life and grace which genius alone can impart to marble 

or to bronze, was unveiled (and by the hand of his biographet) to the 

delighted gaze of fully one hundred thousand people, amidst a display 

of pomp and rejoicing such as had never been witnessed before in 

Cork. And while this statue will faithfiiUy represent those beautiful 

and long familiar features, and recall that mission to which he devoter* 

many of the best years of his life, and to which he sacrificed 1 

happiness and his health, it will visibly associate the memory c/ 

most famous and illustrious citizen with the city of his adoption 

scene of his holy labours as a minister of religion, and the birtl 

of that great moral reformation which has conferred, and whi igy 

long continue to confer, countless blessings on mankind. 

* Mr. Foley's beautiful statue was most successfully cast in bronze by Mr. 
at his works in Union Street, Southwark. 
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of Civil Engineers. With 2 Portraits and 17 lUustntions on Steel and 
Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. Sis. 

HISTOBY of MY BELIGIOXTS OPINIONS. By J. H. Newican, D.D. 
Being the Substance of Apolc^ia pro Yitft 8u&. Post Svo. 6s. 

7ATHEB MATHEW: a Biography. By Jomr Francis Maouikx, 

M.P. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crown Svo. 3«.6d. 

Borne ; iti Bnlers and its Institutions. By the same Author. New 
Edition in preparation. 

LIFE of AMELIA WILHELMINA SIEYEXINO, from the German. 
Edited, with the Author's sanction, by Cathebikb Wivkwobth. Post Svo. 
with Portrait, 12s. 

MOZABrS LETTEBS ^769-1791), translated from the Collection of 
Dr. Lfdwio Nohl by Lady Wallace. 2 vols, post Svo. with Portrait and 
Facsimile, ISs. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTEBS (1790-1826), from the Two Collections of 
Drs. Nohl and discovered Letters to the Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal- Areh- 
bishopofOlmtitz, Von KdCHBL. Translated by La^ Wallace. 2 vols, 
post Svo. with Portrait, 1 8.«?. 
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7ELIX XEHDELSSOHirS LETTSBS firom Itfdy and Switzerland, 
and Letten from 1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Bdition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols, crown Svo. 6#. each. 

RECOLLECnOirS of the late WULIAK WHBESFOBCE, X.P. 
for the County of York during nearly 80 Years. By J. S. Habfobd, P.&.S. 
Second Edition. Post Sro. 7«. 

MEXOntS of Snt HEVBY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JoHiT Clakk 
Mabshmah. Second Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, \2s. 9d, 

YICISSITITDES of FiUULIEB. By Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 
King of Arms. FiBST, Second, and Third Series. 3 vols, crown Svo. 
12tf. 6d. each. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOEAFHY. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir J. Stephek, LL J>. Fourth Edition. Svo. 149. 

BIOOBAPHIES of DISTHTGUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN. By 
FsAirgois Arago. Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, P.R.S. the Bev . 
B. Powell, M.A. and £. Graitt, M.A. Svo. IBs. 

KATTNDEB'S BIOGBAPHICAL TBEASTTBY ; a Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Bi<^n*aphy. Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed, thoroughly revised, 
and in great part rewritten : with about 1,000 additional Blemoirs and 
Notices, by W. L. B. Gates. Fop. 10*. 6d. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, inclnding all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 1^ J. Sfbddieo, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vols. L. and II. Svo. 24«. 



Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, <^c. 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introddbtion, Traas- 
lation, and Notes. By T. C. Saxdars, M.A. Barrister, late Fellow of Oriel 
ColLOxon. Third Edition. 8vo.l6«. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE. lUnstrated with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir A. Graft, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, revised and completed. 2 vols. Svo. 
2S«. 

ELEHENTS of LOGIC. By R. Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Ninth Edition. Svo. 10«. Qd, crown Svo. 4«. 9d. 

Elements of Rhetorio. By the same Author. Seventh Edition. 
Svo. lOf. M. crown Svo. 48. 6d. 

English SjrnonyineB. £dited by Archbishop Wuatblt. 5th Edition. 
Fcp. 8«. 

BACOIT'S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whatblt, D.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. Svo,10s,M» 

LORD BACON'S WORKS, collected and edited by R li. Ellis, M.A. 
J. Spbdding, M.A. and D. D. Hbath. Vols. I. to V . PhUotophical Works, 
6 vols. Svo. £4 68, Vols. YI. and YII. Literary and Pntfessional Work8t 
2 vols. £1 168, 
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Os BXPBS8EWTATIVX OOVEmESHT. ]^ Jobv Snumx Mnx» 
M.P. for WeitBunster. Tliird JMitMu, dva 9«. crows 8to. 29. 

On Liberty. By the same Author. Third Edition. Post 8yo. 7«. 6^. 
cro^mi Svo. 1*. 4d. 

Principles of Political Economy. By the same. Sixth ISditiom. 
2 v^. 8vo. 80«. or in 1 voL crown 8to. Ss. 

A System of Logic, BatioeinatiTe and LadvDtiveL By the same. 

Sixth Edition. Two vols. Svo. 25s. 

Vtilitsrianxaii. ^tbesane. Second Edttioo. 870. 5c 

Disaertations and BiscuMdona. By the same Author. 2 yola. 8to. 
price 24«. 

Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's PMloaophy, and of the Principal 

Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By the same Authcn*. 
Second Edition. 8to. 14*. 

The ELEKENTS of POLITICAL SC0S0M7. By Hen&y DusaONO 
Uaclsod, 1I.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8to. 16«. 

A Bittianary of Political Betnamy; Biograpbtcftl, Bibliographical, 
Historical, and Practical. By the same Authcvr. Tol. I. royal 8vo. 900. 

XISCELLAHEOirS BEMAIRS from the Co«raon-place Book of 
RiCHASD Whatblt. D.D. late Archbishop of BuUdn. Edited by B- Sajste 
Whatbly. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 78, ed, 

SSSATS on the ADMINISTBATIONS of GBEAT BBITAIir from 

1783 to 1830. By the Riffht Hon. Sir G. G. Lbwib. Bart. Edited by the 
Bight Hon. Sir E. Head, Bart. 8vo. with Portrait, 15«. 

By tk» tame Author, 

Inquiry into^the Credibility of the Early Boman History, 2yo1s. 
price SO9. 

On the methods of Observation and Beasoning in Folitica, 2 toIs. 
price 28«. 

Irish Disturbances and Irish Church Question, \2s, 

Bemarks on the Use and Abuse of some Political Tttrms, 9a. 

The Pables of Babrius, Greek Text with Latin Notes, Part {. 
6«. M. Pabt IZ. 8«. 6d. 

An OUTLIITE of the NECESSABT LAWS of THOTTGHT : a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. W. Thomboit, I>J>. Arch- 
bishop of York. Crown 8vo. 5«. 6(2. 

The ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Thouab Sheddbn, M.A. of St. 
Peter's Coll. Cantab. 12mo. 48. Qd, 

ANALYSIS of Mr. KILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By W. Stebbinq, 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Second Edition. 12mo. St. 9d. 

The ELECTION of BEPBESEHTATITES, Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal ; a Treatise. By Thokajb Hjjbb, Banister-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown Svo. 6«. 
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flPXXCXES Of the BI6XT HON. LOSB MAOAVLAT, eorreelwd by 
Himaelf. Librmry Editioii, 8vo. 12*. Pef^^sfidition, crown 8to. St. 6<l. 

LOBD XACATrLATS fiPESCODBS oa PABLIAIISVIASY HXFOSX 

in 1831 and 1832. 16mo. 1«. 

A BIGTXOITABT of tko EHOUSH LAHfi17A0E. By fi. G. Latsam, 
MJL M JD. F.ILS. Founded on (he Dictionary of Dr. S. JoHVSOir, as edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with numerous fimendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 36 Parts, price 3«. 6d. each, to form 2 vols. 4to. 

THESAUBUS of BVCHilSH WORDS and PHXAS^, clusified and 

arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. SoeBT, M.D. 19tti Edition. Crown 8vo. !•«.*<. 

LECTUKES on the 8CIEKCE of LA1IO17A0S, deimred at the Boyal 
Institution. Bj Max MtfLLxa, If .A. Taylorian Professor in the University 
of Oxford. FiBST Bississ, Fifth Edition, 12s. Sxooitd Sskixb, I8«. 

CHAPTEBS OIL LAira01A€S. By Fsederio W. :Fab&aii, F.RJS. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, Author of * The Origin of Language,* Ac. 
• Crown 8vo. 8«. 64. 

The DEBATES ; a Series of Complete Bebatee, Ontlines of Debates, 
and Questions for BiMussion. ByF.RoWTOV. Vcp.6i. 

A COTIBSE of ENGLISH SEADHfG, adapted to every taste and 
capacity ; or. How and What to Bead. By the Bev. J. Prcsorr, B.A. 
Fourth Edition. Fop. 5s. 

XAHTJAL of ENGLISH LrrSBATTTBE, Historical and Critical. By 

Thomas Askold, M.A. New £<Htioa, thoroughly revised. Cmwn 9vd. 

^Nearly recuiy, 

SOUTHEyS DOCTOR, complete in One Yolnme. £dited by tiie Bev. 
J. W. Wabtxk, B.D. Bquaare crown 8vo. 12«. 6i<. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTART on the OLD TESTA- 

MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. I. 
Oenens, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the Oeneral Beader, 12s. Vol. XL Sxodtu, 
16s. or adapted for the General Beader, 12s. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By the same. Pa&t I. OtU- 
Unes with Exercises, 8vo. 12s. 64. KsT, fit. Past IL Swcsfiional Worma 
4md Constructions, I2s. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. T. Whttb, D.D. of 
Corpus Christi C<^lege. and J . E. Biddlb, MjI. of St. Bdrnnnd HaJl, Oxford. 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 8,128, prioe 42s. doth. 

A New Latin-Enf Uih Dietimuurj, abridged from the larger work 
of White and Biddle (m abore), by J. T. Whitb. DJ>. Joint-Author. 
Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. cloth. 

The Junior Scholar's Latin-Sng liih DietloBarf, abridged from the 
larger works of White and Middle (as above), 1^ J. T. Whiia, D J), survivisff 
Joint- Author. Square 1 2mo. pp. 669^ pnce 7«. 9d, doth. 
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An EKGLISH-GB^EE LEXICOIT, containing all the Greek Words 

used by Writers of good authority. ByC.D.ToNOE, BJL Pifth Edi- 
tion. 4to. 21«. 

Xr. TOHOE'S KEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Eevised Edition. Square 12mo. 8«. 6d. 

A 0BEEK-EHGLI8H LEXICON. Compiled hj H. G. Liddell. DJ). 
Dean of Christ Church, and &. Scott, D.D. Master of 'Balliol. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 4to. ZU. 6d, 

A Lezioon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 
Oreek-EngUsh Lexicon. Eleventh Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONABT, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanafrari and in Roman It^tters ; with Beferenoes to 
the Best Editions of Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymol(^es and Compa- 
risons of Cognsfte Words chiefly in Qreek, Latin Grothic, and A^^Klo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Beitpey, Prof, in the Univ. of Gottingen. 8vo. B2s. 6d. 

A PBACnCAL DICnONABY of the EBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoNTAisrsEAu. Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Oontansean's Fooket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. Ss. fid. 

NEW FBACnCAL DICTIONABT of the GEBHAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and EnRrlish-German. By the Bev. W. L. Blacxxey, MA. 
and Dr. Cabi. Mabtiit FsiEDLAyDEB. Post 8vo. 14«. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

BSCBEATIONS of a COUNTBT PABSON. By A. K. H. B. First 
Series, with 41 Woodcut Illustrations from Designs by B. T. Fritchett. 
Crown 8vo. 12». 6d. 

Beereations of a Country Parson. Second Series. Cr. 8vo. 3«. 6(f. 

The Common-plaee Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. Zs. ed. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, .Ssthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Aatumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contribated 
to Fraser^a Magazine and to Good Words, By the same. Crown Svo. S«. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Second Ssribs. By 

the same Author. Crown 8vo. Zs. Qd. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. Selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraser^a Magazine. By the same Author. Post 8vo. to. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Ckurch of a University City. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Zs, Zd. 

A CAMPAIGNEB AT HOME. By Shirlbt, Author of < Thalatta* 
and * Nng» Critics.' Post 8vo. with Yignette, 7$. Zd, 
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STTTDIES in FABLIAHEHT. A Series of Sketches of Leading PolU 
ticians. By IL U. Huiios. [Reprinted from the ' Pall Mall Gaiette/] 
Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

LORD MACATJLATS MISCELLAKEOTTS WRTTIiraS. 

LiBBABT Edition. 2 vols. 8to. Portrait, 2l«. 
People's Editioist. 1 yol. crowm 8va 4s, 6d, 

The REV. 8TDKEY SMITH'S MISCELLAHEOUS WORKS ; inclad- 
tag his Contributions to the Edinburgh Beview. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8<. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Boyal 

Institution. By the same Author. Pep. 79. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. Us. 

EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modem ; Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, 
and Panegyricid. Edited by Rev. Johk Booth, BA. Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Pep. Is. 6d. 

From MATTER to SPIRIT: the Result of Ten Tears* Experience in 
Spirit Manifestations. By Sophia. E. De Moboait. With a Pbepace by 
Professor Db Mobgan. Post 8vo. 8ff. 6d. 

The EKGLISH and THEIR ORIQIH : a Prologue to authentic English 
History. By Lvkb Owek Pike, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 9s. 

ESSATS selected from CONTRIBUTIOHS to the EdMurgh Review. 
By Hbbtbt RoeiBS. Second Edition. 3 vols. fbp. 21«. 

Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, revised and extended, and accompanied by several other 
Essays, on related subjects. Crown 8ya 6s. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Eleventh Edition. Pep. tis. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Baply. Third Edition. Pep. Zs. <kf . 

Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. ed. 

Fulleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit of Thomas Fullbb, with Essay 
on his Life and Genius. By the same Author. 16mo. 2«. 6cf. 

OCCASIONAL ESSATS. By Chandos Ween Hosstns, Author of 
' Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Parm,' &c. 16mo. bs. Qd. 

An ESSAT on HtTMAK KATTTRE ; showing the Necessity of a Divine 
Revelation for the Perfect Development of Man's Capacities. By Hebxt 
S. Boasb, M J). P.R.S. and G.S. Svo. 12s. 

The PHUtOSOPHT of KATXTRE ; a Systematic Treatise on the Causes 
and Laws of Natural Phsnomena. By the same Author. Svo. 12«. 

An tHTRODVCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHT, on the InductiTe 
Method. By. J.D. MoBELL,MA.LLJ). Svo. 12«. 

Xlements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the InteUectnal 
Powers. By the same Author. Post Svo. 7f. 64. 
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The 8EC1UBT of HBGSL: being the HegeKan System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By JTaiebs Hutchisoit SmeLurG. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2&8. 

SIGHT and TOUCH : an Attempt to DifiproTe the Becefved (or Be»ln»* 
leian) Theory of Vision. By Tsomas K. Abbott, M Jl. Fellow and Tutor 
of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. with 21 Woodcnts, 6«. ed. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexaitdeb Bain, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Seeo&d Editum. 9re. 
price 168, 

The Emotions and the Will, by the same Author ; ccnnpletiag a 

Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 8yo. Us, 

On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 

By the same Author. 8to. 98, 

TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 
HoDeeoir. Svo. pp. 688, price I6s. 

The WAY to BEST: Results from a Life-search alter Religious Troth. 
By R. Vaughif, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOtntS WITH THE MYSTICS : a Contribution to the Histoiy of 
Beli^nus Opinion. By Bobebt Alvbbi) Taughak, B*A. Seeend Edttien. 

2 vols, crown 8vo.l2«. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ;, or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Chabus BBat. Second Edition. 
8vo. 98. 

The Education of th« Faelings and Aflbetioni. Byt&e same Author. 

Third Edition. 8vo. S8. 6d, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates* By the same Author. 

8vo. 68. 

CHRISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir WnxxnooxNY 

Jones, Bart. M.A. Trin. Coll. Cantab. Svo. te. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^c. 

OITTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbschbl, Bart. 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 18$. 

ARAeO*S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral W. H. 

Smyth, F.R.S. aud B. Gbaitt, Mjk.. With 25 Plates and 858 Woodeuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. S& 68. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Richabb A. Psoctor, B.A. late 

Scholar of St John's Coll. Camb. and King's CoU. London. 8ve. with 
14 Plates, 14«. 

The Handbook of the ^tara. By the same Author. 8 Maps. Squaro 

fcp. 68. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELE800PES. By the Rev. 

T. W. Webb. MA. F.B.A.S. With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 16mo.3:a. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL ^i^AnaM 

By M. F. Maubt, LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, U, 9d» 
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WCUJJtQOKB DIGXIOHiLftT, Qeographical, Statiitical, and Historioal, 
of thf> various Countries, Plaoest ttud Priodp^l Natural Objttots in the World. 
New Edition, carefully r^vuMKl with the StatistiiMa Infomation brought 
up to the latest returua by F. Masiis. 4 vols, medium 8to. with uumerous 
colourad Maps, £4 4». 

A GBHEBAL DIOTIOVABT of OEOGSAPHT, DescriptiTe, Phjucal, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gaasettfier of the World. By 
A. KiiTX JoasvMOW, F JBJ3.B. 8vo. 8l«. 6d. 

4 ILUnJAI Of GSOQBJLFBT, Physical, Industrial, and Political 
^y W. HuOHEB, F.B.O.S. Professor of (geography in King's College, and in 
Queen's Cc^ege, i^ndtm. Witb 6 Maps. Fop. 7s. Sd, 

HAW AH; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-Kingdom : an 
Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands. By Manlit Hopkiits, 
Hawaiian Consul-General, Ac Second Edition, revised and coutinued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustrations. Post 6to. lis, M. 

XAinniSm'S TSXABiraY of OEOGEAPET, Physifial, Historical, 

DsBsriptive, aiuL PoUtioal. Edited by W. HU9HBI. E JLOJSL With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp. 10«. 6d. 



Natural History aud Popular Science. 

llifr SLBMEirTft of PHT8I0S or HATITBAL FHIIOSePHY. By 

Nbil Abnott, M.D. F.B.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and oampleted. t Parts, Svo. ftl9. 

HBA7 C0M8IDXRBD as a MODE of K0TI09. By Professor Johx 
Ttitoaij., LUD. F JLS. Second Edition. Crown Svo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 64. 

T0L0AK08, the Character of their Phenomena, their Share in the 
Structure and Oomposition of the Surface of the Globe, Ac. By G. Poulbtt 
Sgbopb, MJI>. FJGLS. Second Edition. 8TO.withillustxatioas, 16t. 

HOCKS CLASSIVIXD and DESCRIBED. By Bernhard Yon Cotta. 

An English Edcfeian, hy P. fi. Lawkbscs (with English, German, and 

French Synonymes), revised by the Author. Post 8to. 14«. 

*«* Lithology, or a ClaBsified Synopsis of the Names of Books and Minerals, 

also by Mr. Lawrence, adapted to the above work, ma;^ be bad, price b». or 

printed on one side only (interpaged blank) for use in Cabinets, price Is, 

A TBEATI8E on SLEGTBIGHT, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db la Biyb, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva^ Translated by C. Y. Walkbb, 
F.B.S. 3 vols. Svo. with Woodcuts, £A 13«. 

Tke GOBAELATIOK of PHnUSAL FOECES. By W. B. Grotx, 
Q.C. Y.PJLS. Fourth Edition. Svo. 7s. %d, 

KAN17AL of GEOLOGY. By S. Hauohton, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. and Prof, of GeoL in the Univ. of Dublin. Revised Edition, with 
QQ Woodcuts. Fcp. 09. 

A OVIDI to 0SOIOOY. Bj J. Phillifs, M.A. Professor of Qeology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edi1»on, with Plates. Fcp. 48. 

A 6I.0SSABY of KIHEBALOGY. By H. W. BRiraow, F.6.S. of 

tbs Geological Survey of Qreat Britain. With iS6 Figures. Grown Svo. 12«. 
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PHILLIPS'S ELEKEHTABY UrTBOBUCTION to HINEBALOGY, 

with extensive Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Bbooeb,F.&j3. and 
W. H. MiLLBB, F.O.S. PostSvo. with Woodcuts, 18«. 

VAN DEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Bdilion by the Bev. W. Clask, MJ). P.B.S. 8 YOb. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60«. 

The OOHPABATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the YEBTE- 
brate Animals. By Bjckaxd OwBir, F.B.8. D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
upwards of l,200Woodcut8. Vols. L and II. price 21«. each, now ready. 

The FIBST MAN and HIS PLACE in CBEATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common Sense from a Christian Point of View ; with an 
Appendix on the ^egro. By Qbokge Moobe, M.D. M.R.O.P.L. &c. Pa^t 
8to. 88. 6c2. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZEBLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. Kbller, President of the Antiquarian Association of 
ZQricb. Translated and arranged by J. E. Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
' Isca Silurum.' With several Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figrores. 
Royal 8vo. Sis. ed, 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed acoordinff to their Principle of Construction. By Bev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 ftiU tise of 
page). Second Edition. 8yo. 21«. 

MANUAL of GOBALS and SEA JELLIES. Bj J. B. Grebitb, R A. 
Edited by the Bev. J. A. Oaxbbaith, M JL. and the Bey. S. Hauohton, 
H.D. Fcp. with 89 Woodcuts, 5«. 

Mannal of Sponges and Animalcnlse ; with a General Introdnetion 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fop. with 
16 Woodcuts, 28, 

Mannal of the Metalloids. Bj J. Apjohn, M.D. RR.S. and the 
same Editors. Beyised Edition. Fop. with 88 Woodcuts, 7«.6<i. 

The HABMONIES of NATUBE and UNITY of CBEATION. B]r I>r. 
Gbobgb HABTWie. 870. with numerous Illustrations, 18f . 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. Bj the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. 8yo. with many Illustrations. 18s. 

The Tropical World. Bj the same Author. With 8 Ghromozylo- 
graphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A HUNTEB'S EXPEBIENCES in the SOUTHEBN STATES of 
AMEBIC A ; being an Account of the Natural History of the various Quad- 
rupeds and Birds which are the objects of Chase in those Countries. By 
Captain Flack (The Banger). Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 

SKETCHES of the NATUBAL HISTOBY of CETLON. By Sir J. 

Embbsob Tbbbbbt, K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. Post Svo. 
price 12s. 6cl. 

Cejlon. By the same Author. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 

The Wild Elephant, its Stmetnre and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author. With Illustrations. 
In 1 vol. [^Ifeafitf ready. 

A FAMILIAB HISTOBY of BIBBa By E. Stanley, D.D. F.RS. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Frp. S«. (kf • 
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KIBBT and SFENCE'S INTBODTTCTIOir to ENTOMOLOaT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Grown Svo. 
price 68, 

KAITNDER'S TSEASTTBT of HATTJEAL HISTOBT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. IRcvised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, H.D. 
7cp. with 900 Woodcuts, lOs. 

The TREASTJSY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Yegetable 
Kingdom; with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
Edited by J. Liitdlby, P.R.S. and T. Moobe, F.L.8. assisted by -eminent 
Contributors. Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Farts, 
fcp. 20«. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANT for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobe, F.L.S. Fcp. with 154 Wood- 
cuts, 2«.6d. 

The BOSE AMATEXTB'S GTTIDE. B7 Thomas Kiyebs. New Edition. 
Fcp.4f. 

The BRITISH FLOBA; comprising the Pluenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hookeb, K.H. and G. A. Walkbb- 
Abnott, LL.D. 12ma with 12 Plates, 149. or coloured, 218. 

BBYOLOOIA BBITANNICA; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and described. By W. Wilsok. 8yo. with 61 Phites 
429. or coloured, £4 4s. 

The INDOOB GABDENEB. By Miss Malino. Pop. with Frontis- 
piece, printed in Colours, 58, 

LOtTDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Gharacter, Description, Gulture, History, Jtc. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to.42«. 

London's Eneyclopsedia of Trees and Shrnbs ; containing the Hardy 
Trees snd Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 50«. 

MATTNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABY TBEASUBY ; a Popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and in great wot re-written, with above 1,000 now Articles, by 
J, Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. ids. 6d. 

A DICTIONABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATUBE, and ABT. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Bbandb (the Author), and Geoboe W. Gox, HA. 
assisted by contributors of Mninent Sdeutiflo and Literary Acquirements. 
8 vols, medium Svo. price 038, cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Beviews. By Sir H. HoLLAirp, Bart. M J). Second Edition. Svo. 148, 

ESSAYS from the EDINBTTBQH and QUABTEBLY BEVIEWS; 
with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Hebschel, Bart. M.A. 
Svo. 188. 

Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONABY of CHEMISTBY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences : founded on that of the late Dr. TTre. By Heitbt Watts, F.G.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 5 vols, medium Svo. in course of publica- 
tion in Parts. Vol. I. Sis. Qd. Vol. II. 26*. Vol. III. SU. Qd, Vol. IV. 24s. are 
now ready. 
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A HAITBBOOX of VOLXKXSTBKLIX AlIAI>78ie. Bj Bobibi H. 

Scott. MJl. T.GJ). Post 8vo. 48.^. 

ELEMENTS of CHEKISTBY, Theoretical and Practical By Whjxam 
A. MiLLBB, M.B. UiJ). P,.R.8. F.G.S. yrotemw of Chemistry, King's 
College, London. 8 vols. 8vo. £2 iSff. PiST I. Chhmigai. Physics. 
Third Bdition, 129. Past II. iNOBaAinc Chxhiszby, 21«. Part IIL 
Obganic Chemibtby, Second Edition, 209. 

A HCABUAL of GHXIEISTET, Descriptiye aiod TheorotioaL By 
WlUJAM Odubg, M.B. F JLS>. Pabt 1. 8vo. 9s, 

A Ooforse of FraetiOBi COiemistiy, for the use of Medical Students. 
Bj the same Author. Second Edition, with 70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 
]Mfioe 78. 6d, 

Lootnres on Animal Chemistry, delivered attheHoyal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 4^Hd. 

Tke BIA6K0SIS and TBEATKEBT of the BISEASES of WOMXK; 

including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Qbaily Hbwitt. M.D. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised; with numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
Svo. [iVJwWy ready, 

LECTTTBES on the BISEASES of IirFAlliGY and GHIIBHOOD. By 

OKMJEOJiB Wb8T, li.D. Ac Fifth Bdition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 

EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and STMPTOKS of PAEGNAJTCT : 

with other Papers on subiects connected with Midwifery. By W. F. 
MoirreoMEBY, M.A. M.D. M.B.IJL. Svo. with Illustratious, 25s, 

A SYSTEM of SUBGEET, Theoretical and Pi^olical. In Treatifles 

by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holices, IILA. Cantab. Assistant-Suigeon 
to St. George's HospitaL 4 vob. Svo. M 13s, 

Yel. I. General Pathology. 21«. 

V«l. II. Local Iiq'iuriee: Gunshot Wounds, Injnriee of the Head, 
Back, Face, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvia, of tiie Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremities, and Diseases of the Bye. 2.18, 

Vil. III. Operative Snrgery. BieeMM of the OrgaoB of GiroBla- 

tien. Locomotion, &e. 2ils, 

Vol. IV. Biseases of the Organs of Bigeetion, of the Genito- 
urinary System, and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; with 
Appbn pix and Gbitbbal Iitdbx. 309. 

LECrnTBES OB the PBINCIPLES and P^CTICE of PHTSIC. By 

Thomas Watsoit, M.D. Fhysician-Extraordinaxy to the Queen. Fourth 
Bdition. 2 vols. Svo. S4«. 

LECTBEES on SBBGIGAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Paobt, F.RS. Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to the Queen. Edited by W. Tubbteb, M3. Svo. with 
117 Woodcuts, ms, 

A TBEATISE on the CONTINBEB PEVEBS of GBEAT BBITAIir. 

By C. MiTBCHisoN, M J). Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
Svo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 

ANATOMY, BESCBIPTIVE and 8BBG16AL. By Henby Gbat, 
F.B.S. With 410 Wood Engravings fivm Dissections. Fourth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. Boyal Svo. i&s, 

Tho CYGLOPJBBIA of ANATOKY aad PHYSIOLOGY. Edited bj 
the late B. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly ail the most eminent 
eiiltivators of Physiological Science of the present age. 5 vols. Svo. with 
2,853 Woodcuts, £6 «$. 
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PETSIOLOaiCAL AKATOXT and PHTSIOLO0T of XAK. By the 
late B. B. Todd, M.D. FJEL6. and W. BowaLLir, V.Bi£, of King's CoUeg«. 
With immerons Illustrations. Vol. 11. 8vo. 26». 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. Bsale, F.Bi.6. in coursed publi- 
cation ; Part I. with 8 Plates, 7& 6d. 

HISTOLOaiCAL DEKOKSTBATIOKS ; a Gaide to the Mieroseopical 
Examination of the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, forthenseof 
the Medical and Vetevinai^ Profesaoiw. By Q. Haslst, US>. and G. T. 
Beown, M.B.C.V.S. Post 8vo. with 223 Woodcuts. 

A DICTIOHABT of FBACTIGAL MZDZCnTE. By J. Oopulsd, BID. 
F.&wS. Abridged from the larger work by the Author, assisted Thy J, G. 
Gotland, M.iUG;S. andidirougbout brought down to the present State of 
Medical ScioDce. Pp. 1,660 in 8vo. price 268. 

Sr. Copland's Bietionaxy ef Praotioal Kedicina (the larger worit). 

3 vcds. 8vo. £6 11«. 
The WO^XB of BIB B. C. BSODIE, Bart, collected and arranged 
b^ Ghaslbs Hawkiits, P.Bi.G.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with Medallion and Fac- 
simile, 48«. 

Autobiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. PHnted from the Anthor'd 
materials left in MS. Second Edition. Vcp.4t.6cL 

The TOXICOLOOISrS GUIDE : a New Manual on Poisons, giving the 
Best Methods to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons (post-mortem or 
otherwise). By Johk Hobslbt, F.G.S. Attfllytioal Obemist. Pest 8vo. 8s.6ii. 

A MANUAL of MATERIA MEBICA and THEBAFEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Pbheiba's Elements by F. J. Fabbb, M.D. assisted by B^ BainxaT, 
M.B^G.S. and by R. WABiureTON, F.B.S. 8to. with 90 Woodouts, 21«. 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Materia Medica and Therapontks. Third 
Edition. By A. S. Tatlos, M.D. and O.O. B^ss, MJ). 3 vols. 8to. with 
Woodcuts, £3 ]5«. 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH FHAEMACOFCEIA. 

Twenty-fourth Edition, corrected and made conformable throuf^hout to the 
New Pharmacopoeia of the General Goundl of Medical Education. By £.. 
Lloyd Biskett, M J). 18mo. 6«. Qd. 

2SANUAL of the HOMXSTIC FBACTICE of ICBBICIME. By W. B.. 
KxsiEVEN, F.Bi.G.8.£. Seepnd Edition, revised, with Additiom. Fop. te. 

The BSSTOftATION of HEALTH; or, the Application of the Lairs of 

Hygiene to the B«onvery of Health : a Manual for the Invalid, and a Guide 
in the Sick Room. By W. STaAX«E, M.D. Fcp. fts. 

SEA-AIB and BEA^BLTKLSB for CEILBBXV aad nFVAUDS. 

By the same Author. Fcp. boaxtds, St. 

MANUAL for the GLASSIEIGATION, TBAIKIHfi, and EBU<IATIOV 

of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic By P. MAnxmr DirstOAV, M.B. 
and WiLLLOt Millaed. Grown 8vo. 58, 



The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illnstrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School, down 4Ae. tt*. doth, gilt top ; 
or £h 6«. el^antly oeund in morocco. 
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LTEA eSBMAKICA ; Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Tear. Translated by Cateebtxe Wi^te^obth; 126 Illus* 
trations on Wood drawn by J. LEiaHTON, F.SA. Vcp. 4to. Ha, 

The LIFE of MAK 8T1KB0LI8ED by the MONTHS of the YEAB in 
their Seasons and Phases ; with Passages selected from Ancient and Modern 
Authors. By Bichabd Pigot. Accompanied by a Series of 26 AiU-pai^ 
Illustrations and numerous Marginal Devices, l>eoorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from Original Designs by Joss Leighton, 
P.S.A. 4to.42«. 

CATS' and FAELIFS MORAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations : comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. 
Lbiohton, P.SX with an appropriate Text by R. Pick>t. Imperial 8vo. 
81«.6d. 

SHAXSFEABE'S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Illuminated in the Missal Style by Heitby Noel Humphbets. 
In massive covers, containing the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21«. 

The HISTOBT of OTTB LOBD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Being the fourth and concluding series of ' Sacred and L^endai^ Art.' By 
Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake. Second Edition, with 18 Etchings 
and 2SL Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 428. 

In the same Series, hj Mrs. Jamesov. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Sis. Qd. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 2 1«. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21«. 



Arts^ Manufactures, (^c. 

DBAWINO from NATTTBE ; a Series ot Progressive Instructions in 
Sketching. fi*om Elementnry Studies to Finished Views, with Examples 
from Switaerland and the Pyrenees. By Geoboe Babnabd, Professor of 
Drawing at hugby School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, and 108 Wood 
Engravmgs. Imp. 8vo. 2Ss. 

OWILrS ENCYCLOFJEBIA of ABCHITECTUBE. New Edition, 
revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wtatt Papwobth. 
With above 860 New Engravings and Diagrams on. Wood by O. Jewitt, and 
upwards of 100 other Woodcuts. 8vo. [in December. 

TUSCAN SCITLPTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
Ohables 0. PEBKTirs. 2 vols, impesial 8vo. 63«. 

The OBAMMAB of HEBALDBT: containing a Description of all the 
Principal Charges used in Armory, the Signification of Heraldic Terms, and 
the Rules tK> be observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. By Johk E. 
GirssAKS. Pep. with 196 Woodcuts, 4*. 6a. 

The ENGINEER'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the young Engineer In the Construction of Machinery. By 
C. S. LowiTDES. PostSvo. 6f. 
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The ELEMEirrS of KECHANISH. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Professor of Mechanics at the B. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition, 
with 817 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 68. 6d. 

ITBE'S DICTIOKAEY of ABTS, KANTIFACTintES, and MINES. 
Be^written and enlarged by Bobebt Huitt, F.B.S. assisted by numerous 
Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. S vols. 
8vo. [.In December. 

ENGTCLOPJEDIA of CIVIL ENGIHEEBING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cbesy, C.£. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 428. 

TBEATI8E on MILLS and MILLWOEK. By W. Fairbairn, C.E. 
Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. S2s. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By the same Aathor. First 
and Second Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols, crown 8yo> 
10«. 6d. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building FnrpoBes. 
By the same Author. Third£dition,with6 Hates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo.l6f. 

IBOH SHIP BTTILDIKG, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Besearches on the Laws of Strain ; the Strengths, 
Porms, and other conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry into the Preisent 
and Prospective State of the Navy, including the Experimental Besults on 
the Besisting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By the 
same Author. With 4 Plates and 130 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

The PEACTICAL MEGHAKIC'S JOTTEKAL: an Illastrated Record 
of Mechanical and Engineering Science, and Epitome of Patent Inventions. 
4to. price Is. monthly. 

The PEACTICAL DEATTOHTSMAirS BOOK of IKDnSTBIAL DE- 
SIGN. By W. Johnson, Assoc. lest. C.B. With many hundred Illustrations. 
4to. 2S9. 6d. 

The PATEKTE£*S MAKUAL : a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By J. and J. H. 
Johnson. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The AETISAN CLITB'S TBEATI8E on the STEAM EITGIHE, in its 

various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation. Bailways and Agri- 
culture. By J. Bourne, CJH. Seventh Edition; with 37 Plates and 646 
Woodcuts. 4to. 42». 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 199 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9». The Introduction of * Becent 
Improvements' may be had separately, with 110 Woodcuts, price St. ed. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 
KsT to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 98. 

A TBEATISE on the SCEEW PBOPELLEB, SCEEW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; illustrated by 
many Plates and Woodcuts. By tie same Author. New and enlargd 
Edition, in course of publication in 24 Parts. Boyal 4to. 28. dd. each. 

The THEOBY of WAB Illastrated by nnmerons Examples from 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacDouoaxl. Third Edition, with 10 Plans. 
Post8TO.10«.6<2. 
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Tbe ABT of PEHFUHEST ; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromw of Plants. By Dr. Piessb, F.G.S. 
ThirdEdition, with 53 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d. 

ChMBioal, Natural, and Physical Magio, for Juveniles daring the 
2()U£ka|pB. By the same Authcu*; G?hird.Editioii, enlarged, with 38 Woodcuts, 
rep. 6s, 

TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. Hosktns, 
Esq. Sixth Edition, with 24 Woodcuts by 6. Cbuikshai^k. 16mo. 5». Qd, 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP.SDIA of AaBICULTUBE: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Properly and the 
Cultiyation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. Sis, Qd, 

Loudon's Encylopfledia of Ckirdening: comprising the Theory and 

Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and .Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6d. 

Loudon's EncyelopsBdia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 

and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 

GARDEN ABGHITECTXTBE and LANDSCAPE GARDENING: illos- 
trating the Architectural Embelllsbment of Gardens, with Bemarks on 
Laaadsoape Gardening in its relation to Architecture. By JoHir Axthub 
liiraHES. 8to. with 194i Woodcuts-, 14c. 

msrOlSY of WINDSQB GBEAT pass and WINDSOR FOREST. 

B^ William Menzies, Resident Deputy-Surveyor. With 2 Maps and 20 
Photographs. Imp. foUo, £8 8«. 

^AYLDON'S ART of VALTTING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. MoBXOir. 8vo. 10«. 6d, 



Religious and Moral Works. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Habold Bbowifb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit; Svo. 16«. 

The Pentateuch and the Blohistio Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. 
By the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 

Examination Questions on Bishop Browne's Exposition of the 
Articles. BytheRev. J. Goblb, MA.. Fcp. 3«.6<f. 

XkB ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English Bible. By 
the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition. 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. FAITL. By W. J. Contbeasb, 

M.A. late Fellow of Trin. Coll.Cantab. and J. S. HowBOir, D.D. late Principal 
of Liverpool College. 

Libbast Editiok, with all the Original lUustnt^onSt Maps^ Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 48«. 

Intbbxebiate Ebitiov, with a Selection of Maps, Hates, and Woodcuts 
2 vols, square crown Svo. 31tf . 6d. 

Pbofle's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols, crown Svo. 12«. 
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Tb» YOYAOE and SHIP W JUICE of fT. Vi^UL ; with Diswrtations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of tlie 
Ancients. By James Smith, of JordanhiU, F.KS. Third Edition, with 
Frontispiece, 4 Charts, and 11 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Ito. Qd. 

TASTI SACBI, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament ; 
comprising an Historical Harmony of the Four Gospels, and Chronological 
Tables generally from B.C. 70 to aj>. 70 : with a Preliminary Dissertation on 
the Chronology of the New Testament, and other Aids to the elucidation of 
the suhject. By Thomas Lewht, M.A. F.6. A. Imperial 8ro. 42s. 



A CBITIGAL and GBAIOCATIGAX C0KU£KTJf^3e7 on fiT. PAmi'S 
Epistles. By C. J. Ellicoxi, D J). Lord Biahop of Gloucester and Bristol. Svo 

Oalatians, Third Edition, 8s, 6d, 

Ephesians, Third Edition, Ss. Qd, 

Pastoral Spistles, Third Edition, lOtf. ed, 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOs.'Qd, 

ThessalonlanB, Second Edition, 7«. 6d, 

Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ : being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. Fourth Edition. Svo. 
price Ids. 6d. 

The Destiny of the Creature; and other Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the same. Fourth Edition. Fesft 8vo. 5«. 

The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two Pennons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the same. Crown Bvo. 28. 

Sev. T. H. HOENFB TNTBODITCTIOK to the CSITZCAL STXTDT 

and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
extended under careful Editorial revision. With 4 Maj>s and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £3 ISs. Qd, 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible, being an Analysis of the taurger work by the same Author. Be-edxted 
by the Bev. John Ayse, M.A. With Maps. &c. Post Svo. 98, 

The TBEASXTBT of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places. Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture : intended to establish its Authority and illustrate its 
Contents. By Bev. J. Aybe, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. fcp.lQs.dd. 

The OBEEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Gramnmtical andEsegetical. 
By the Bev. W. Websteb, MJL. and the Bev. W. F. WiLKiKaoiT, MA. 2 
vols. Svo. £2 49. 

YoL. I. the Gospels and Acts, 208, 

Toil. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 249. 

EYEBT-DAY SCBIFTTTBE DIEFICXTLTIES explained and illustrated. 

By J. £. Pbescott, MJL Vol.!. Matthew and Mark; Vol. II. Luke and 
John. 2 vols. Svo. 98, each. 

The PEHTATEUCH andBOOX of JOSEITA CBITICALLY EXAMINaSD. 

By the Bight Bev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. People's 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown Svo. 68. or in 5 Parts, 1«. each. 

The PEHTATEUCH and EOOK of JOSSITA CBITICAlLYIEXAMl'li'EI). 

Cy Prof. A. Kuekbn, of Leyden. Translated lh)m the Dutch, and edited 
with Notes, by J. W. CoLENSO, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Svo. 8*. Qd. 
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Tlie CHTTSCH and the WOSLD : Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Obby Shiplbt, M.A. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, 8vo. IBs. 

The FOBMATIOK of GHBISTEKDOM. Fart L By T. W. Au^ibs, 

Svo. 12s, 

CHSISTEKDOM'S DIVISIONS : a Philosophical Sketch of the Divi- 
sions of the Christian Pamily in East and West. By EDMUirD S. Ffoulkes, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Christendom's DiTisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Reformation. 
By the same Author. [Nearly ready. 

The LIFE of CHRIST : an Eclectic Gospel, from the Old and New 
Testaments, arranged ou a New Principle, with Analytical Tables, Ac. By 
Charles De la Pbyme. M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. Revised Edition, 8va 5s. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 

or. History of the Apocrypha. By Ebitbst de Bunsek. 2 vols. Svo. 28^. 

ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATTTRE. Edited by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop BiAiTNiira. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and 
Revelation. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Manning. Second Edition. 
C^wnSvo. 89.6(2. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. 

R. Williams, B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D. C. W. GrOODWiN, M.A. the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. B. 
JowETT, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6*. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Murdock and Soames's 
Translation and Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stubbs» M.A. 3 vols. 
Svo. 46«. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eden, 10 vols, 
price £5 6s. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of 'Amy 
Herbert.* New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons. By the same 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the sume Author. 32mo. 
price Is. Qd. 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 
of the Early and English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4s. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 5s, 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of Jeremy Taylor. By the same. 32mo. Zs, 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the same. 
2 vols. fcp. 12«. 6d. 
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The WIPE'S MANUAL ; or. Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Calvsbt, M.A.. Crown 8yo. 
price 10». 6d, 

SPntlTirAL SONaS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Tear. By J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham. Fourth Edition. 
Fop. 4f. 9d, 



The Beatitudes : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. Zs, Qd, 



LYSA DOKXSTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Sfitta, and from othor 
sources, by Richabd Massie. Fibst and Second Sebies, fcp. 49. 6c2. each. 

LYBA SACRA; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments 
of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Sayile, MA. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. 5«. 

LYRA GERICANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink- 
woBTH. FiBST Sebies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals; 
Second Sebies, the Cliristian Life. Fcp. 5«. each Sebies. 

Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. 1«. 

LYRA EUCHARISTICA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Obby Ship- 
let, M.A. Second Edition. Fcp. 7«. M. 

Isjn, Uessianica ; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Pep. 78. Qd. 

Lyra Hystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern. By the same Editor. Fcp. 7». 6d. 

The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND; a complete Hymn-Book in 
accordance with the Services and Festivals of the Church of England: the 
Hymns translated by Miss C. Winswobth ; the tunes arranged by Prof. 
w. S. Bennett aud Otto G oldscumidt. Fcp. 4to. lis, 6d, 

Congregational Edition. Fcp. 2s. 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 
Inquiry into its Development in the Church; with an Introduction on the 
Principle of Theological Developments. By H. N. Oxenham, MA. for- 
merly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY : an attempt to consider familiarly the 
Weekday Life aud Labours of a Country Clergyman. By R. Gee, M.A. 
Yicar of Abbott's Langley and Rural Dean. Fcp. 58» 

Our Sermons : an Attempt to consider familiarly, but reverently, the 
Preacher's Work in the present day. By the same Author. Fcp. 6t. 

PALETS KORAL PHILOSOFHY, with Annotations. By Richasd 
Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 
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Travels, Voyages, (^u 



ICE-CAVES of FRANCE and SWITZESLANI) ; a Narrative of Sub- 
terranean Biploration. By the Bev. G. F. Beowne, M.A. Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine's Coll. Cambridge, MJL.C. With 11 Illus- 
trations on Wood. Square crown 8vo. 128, 6d, 

VILLAOE LITE in SWITZEBLANB. Bj Sophia D. I^^luabd. 
Post «vo. 9s, 6d. 

HOW WE SPENT the SVMHEE; or, a Voyage enZ^zagin Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the Alpik3 Club. Prom 1^ Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. Third Edition, re- drawn. In oblong 4to. with 
about 300 Illustrations, 158. 

BEATEN TEACES ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag/ With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. IQs. 

HAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
1863—1864. By A. Adams-Reillt, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price IQs. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12s. Qd. 

TEANSYLVANIA. its PEOBUCTS and its PEOPLE. By Chabias 

BoNEB. With 5 Maps and 43 Illustrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy. 8vo. 21s. 

EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to 

Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls. By Thomas Baines, F Jt.G.S. 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA; their History, 
Resources, and Prospects. By Matthew Macfie, F.R.G.S. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 18«. 

HISTORT of DISCOVERT in our AUSTRALASIAN OOLOinBS, 

Australia. Tasmania, and New Zealand, f^om the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William: Howitt. With 3 Maps of the Reoent Explora- 
tions from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20«. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON ; a Narrative of a Tfaifie Years' Besi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir Ruthekpoed Alcock, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 429. 

PLORENCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. ByC.B.WELD. With 
several Engravings on Wood from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. Excursions through Tyrol, Carintfaia, 
Carniola, and Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. Gllbeet and G. C. 
Chuechill, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 218. 

A SUMMER TOUR in the GRIfiONS and ITALIAN VALLEYS of 
the Bemina. By Mrs. Hbkby Fbbshbissld. With 2 Coloured Maps and 
4 Views. Post 8vo. IQs. 6d. 

Alpine Byeways ; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1859 and 1860. By 
the same Authoress. Post 8vo. with illustrations, 10s. Qd. 
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A LABTS TOTTE SOTTHD MOKTE BOSA; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 148. 

OXJIBE to the FTEENEE8, for the use of Mountaineers. By 

Chasles Paces. With Maps, &c. and Appendix. Fcp. 6«. 

The ALFIKE GTJIBE. By John Ball, M.B.I.A. late President of 

the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Ouide to the Eastern Alps, nearli/ ready. 

Ouide to the Western Alps, inclnding Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, 
Zermatt, &c. It, 6d. 

Onide to the Oherland and all Switzerland, excepting the Neighbour- 
hood of Monte Bosa and the Great St. Bernard ; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of Tyrol. 7«. 6d. 

A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O'Setea. Post 8^0. with Travelling 
Map, 158. 

CHBISTOPHEE COLTTHBUS; his Life, Voyages, *and Disooveries. 
Bevised Edition, with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 28. Qd, 

CAPTAIN JAHES COOK ; his life. Voyages, and Discoveries. Berised 

Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. ISmo. 28. Qd. 

HTTMBOLBT'S TBAVELS and DISGOVEBIES in SOUTH AMSBICA. 

Third Edition, with numerous Woodouts. 18mo. 28.6d. 

NABBATIVES of SHIPWBECK8 of the BOYAL NAVT between 1793 
and 1857, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty by W. O. S. 
QiLLY I with a Preface by W. S. Gillt, D.D. Third Edition. Pep. 68. 

A WEEK at the LAND'S END. By J. T. Blight ; assisted by E. 
• H. BoDD, B. Q. Couch, and J. Balvs. With Map and 06 Woodcuts. Pep. 
price 08. 6d. 

VISITS to BEMARTflBT.E PLACES : Old Halls, BaUle-Fields, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
price 26«. 

The BUBAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12*. Qd. 



Works of Fiction. 

AXHIB8T0NE PBIOBT. By L. N. Comv. 2 vols, post Svo. iU. 
Ellice : a Tale. By the same Author. Post Svo. 9«. 6d, 

8T0BIES and TALES by the Aathor of * Amy HerheKt,' nniform 

Edition, each Tale or Story complete in a single Volume. 



Amy Hebbebt, 28.6d, 
Gebtbttde, 29. ed. 
Eabl's Dauohteb, 28. ed. 

EXFEBIEirCE OF LlFE, 29. 9d. 

Clbvb Hall, 3«. Od. 



IVOBS, 38. 6d. 

Ka-Thabivb Ashtof, 3«. Bd, 

MABChABET PBBCrVAL, 68. 
LAiniTOF PaBSOIT AGE, 4f . Qd, 

VBavijJLt 4t8.Qd. 



A Glimpse of the World. By the Aathor of < Amy Herbert' Fcp. 7«. 6d. 
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THE SIX SISTEBS of the TALLETS : an Historical Bomance. 67 
W. Bramley-Moore, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cross, Sucks. Third 
Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 58. 

The OLADIATOES : A Tale of Borne and Judaea. Bj G. J. Wbttv 
Melville. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Digby Grand, an Antobiographj. By the same Author. 1 toI. 5f. 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the same. 1 vol 5«. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. By the same. 1 toI. 5i. 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 1 vol. 5«. 

Good for Kothing, or All Down Hill. By the same. 1 vol. 6«. 

The Queen's Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. 1 vol 6«. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By the same. 1 toI. 58. 

TALES from GREEK MTTH0L0G7. By George W. Cox, M.A. 
late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 16mo. 8». 9d. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 6«. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same Anthor. Fcp. 4«.6<t 

BEGKEE'S GALLirS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of knfja^ • 
with Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and Customs of t&f 
Ancient Romans. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

BECXEB'S GHABIGLES; a Tale illnstrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post8vo.7».W. 

ICELAKDIC LEGENDS. Collected by Jon Arnason. Selected »i^ 
Translated from the Icelandic by G. E. J. Powell and E. MaGHV^oJ 
Second Sebies, with Notes and an Introductorj' Essay on the Oripn jm 
Genius of the Icelandic Folk-Lore, and 3 Illustrations on Wood. Cr. 8*o- ^' 

The WAEDEN: a Novel. By Anthony Trollofb. Crown 870. 2«. 6<^' 

Barehester Towers : a Sequel to * The Warden.' By the as» 
Author. Crown 8vo. S8. Qd. 



Poetry and The Drama. 






GOETHE'S SECOKD FATTST. Translated by John Anstbk, U^' 
H.B..I.A. Begius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Dublin- f^ 
8vo. 169. 

TASSO'S JEBBSALEH DELIVEBED. Translated into English Terse 
by Sir J. Kingston James, Et. M.A. 2 vols. fcp. with Facsimile, 14f. 

POETICAL WOBES of JOHN EDMTTNB BEADE ; with final Revision 
and Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 18«. or each vol. separately, 68. 

ICOOBE'S POETICAL WOBKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 ^^' 
including the Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last Nott>s, which »« • 
still copyright. Crown 8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6*. or PeopJe> 
Edition, in larger type, 129. 6d. 

Moore's Poetical Works, as above, Library Edition, medium 8to. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14*. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3*. (id. each. 
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MOOBFS ntlSH nSLODIES, Maclise's Edition, vith 161 Steel FUtes 
from Origiual Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. SU. 6d, 

Xiniature Edition of Koore's Irisli Maladies with Maclise^s De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithograpby. Imp. 16mo. 1()8,M. 

MOOBE'S LALLA BOOEH. TennieFs Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

SOTTTHEY'S POETICAL W0BE8, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14*. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3s. ed. each. 

LAYS of ANCIENT BOXE ; with Ivry and the Armada. By the 
Bight Hon. Lobd Macaclay. 16mo. 49. 6d, 

Lord Kacaulay's Lays of Ancient Borne. With 90 lUnstrations on 
Wood, Original and from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabf^ Fcp. 
4to. 21«. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with Maclise's Designs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 
lOs.Gd. 

POEMS. By Jean Inoelow. Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s, 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, with nearly 100 Illustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalsibi.. 
Fcp. 4to. 218. ' 

POETICAL WOBES of LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON ^L.£.L.) 
2 vols. 16mo. 10«. 

PLAYTIME with the POETS : a Selection of the hest English Poetry 
for the use of Children. By a Lady. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SHAKSPEABE'S SONNETS NEVEB BEFOBE INTEBPBETEB ; 
his PRIVATE FBLUNDS identified; together with a recovered LIKE- 
NESSof HIMSELP. By Gbbald Massby. 8vo. 18«. 

BOWBLEB'S FAMILY SHAKSPEABE, cheaper Genaine Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. lai^e type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, price lis. or 
with the- same Illubt&atioks, in 6 pocket vols. Ss. 6d. each. 

ABTTNDINES CAMI, give Mosaram Cantabrigiensium Lnsus canorL 
€k)llegit atque edidit H. Dbuby, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavit H. J. Hodgson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The 2NEIB of YIBGIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
CoNiNOTOB'. MJk. Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 98. 

The ILIAD of HOMEB TBANSLATED into BLANK VEBSE. By 
ICHABOD Chablbs Wbioht, M.A. late Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxon. 2 vols, 
crown bvo. 2,1s. 

The ILIAB of HOMEB in ENGLISH HEXAMETEB VEBSE. By 
J. Henby Dabt, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford : Author of ' The Exile of 
St. Helena, Newdigate, 1838.' Square crown Svo. 2l«. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in English Terza Rima by 
John Dayman, M.A. [With the Italian Text, after Brwnetti, interpagcdj 
SraZlf. 
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The H0S8E: with a Treatise on Draaght. By "William. Youatt. 
New Edition, reyised uid enlarged, avo. with numerous Weodcuts, 10«. 6d, 

The Dog. By the same Author. 8vo. with txomerous Woodcut^, 6«. 

^ i? ^^0 ^<><^ ^ HEALTH and DISEASE. By ST(»iBHi>a(os. With 70 
SSflf tei Wood Engrayings. Square crown 8vo. 16«. 

The Ore^^ound. By the same Author. « Bevised Edition, with 24 
QlU^ j^ Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

'atdW»y The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
: SFUXBE tioii i^ th© Cow. By J. B. Dobson, M.R.C. V.S. Crown 8vo. witli Illustrations, 

iMik price 7«.6d. 



f Aran'- 

scha)irft Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile A fairs. 

ida; 1 1^ BANKING, CUBBENCT, and the EXCHANGES : a Practical Trea- 
^ ^ '"' tise. By Asthub Cbump, Bank Manager, formerly of the Bank of England. 

Post 8vo. 68. 

^taildi f^^^ THEOBT and PBACTICE of BANKING. By Henrt DmsmKa 

y the B?* MACLEOD, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, entirely remodelled. 

2 Tols. 8vo. 30«. 

iSonux' FBACnCAL OTTIBE for BBITISH SHIPMA6TEBS to UNITSB 

icii lia** • States Ports. By Piebeepont Edwabds, Her Britannic Majesty's Vico- 

Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 



A NAUTICAL BICTIONABY, defining the Technical Language re- 

iMT ^' lative to the Building and Equipment of Sailing Veasds and Steamers, Ac. 

oodci^' By Abthue Youiro. Second Edition ; with Plates and 160 Woodcuts. 

^ ^jjij 8vo. 18*. 

I. fef.i A BICTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 

Drj^j meree and Commercial Navigation. By J. B>. M'Cullogh, Esq. Svo.with 

™ Maps and Plans, 60». 

r^2 A MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By J. M<Nbil Botd, late Cap- 

^ tain B.N. Third Edition; with 240 Woodcuts and 11 coloured Plates. 

rjik(¥ Post8vo.l2*.6<2. 

ad»^ The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Com- 
munities. By TsAYESS Twiss, D.C.L. Begins Professor of Ciyil Law in the 

pt i TJniversityof Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. or separately, Past L Feacct lis. 

^ ^i Pabt XL lFar» 18s. 

Pi* Works of Utility and General Information. 

'^^ XODEBN COOEEBT for PBIYATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 

. . < of Easy Practice in a Series of carefidly-tested Receipts. By Eliza Aotok. 

H' Newly revised and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and 150 Woodcuts. 

Fcp. 7s. Qd. 

u On F<H>B and its DICFESTION ; an Introdnction to Dietetics. By 

■ 'T W. Bbiittow, M.D. Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, kc. With 48 Wood- 

\l cuts. Post8vo.l2«. 
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WINE, the YIKE, and tie CELLAR. By Thomas G. Shaw. Se- 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged, with Froutispieoe and 31 Illustration s 
on Wood. 8vo. 16«. 

HOW TO BREW GOOD BEER: a complete Gaide to the Art of 
Brewing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. 
By John Pitt. Revised Edition. Fcp. 49. 6d. 

A PEAGTICAL TREATISE on BREWING ; with FormnliB for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8va 10«.6d. 

SHORT WHIST. By Majob A. Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an 
£8s«y on the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game by Pbop. P. Fcp. Ss. Qd. 

WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Third Edition. 32mo. U. 

The EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. By J. C. Hudson. Enlarged Edition, 
revised by the Author, with reference to the latest reported Cases and 
Acts of Parliament. Fcp. 68. 

Hndson's Plain Directions for Making Wills. Fcp. 2s. 6d. 

TWO HUNDRED CHESS PROBLEMS, composed by E. Healet, 

including the Problems to which the Prizes were awarded by the Committees 
of the Era, the Manchester, the Kirmingham, and the Bristol Chess Problem 
Tournaments; accompauied by the Solutions. Crown 8vo. with 200 Dia- 
grams, 68, 

The CABINET LAWYER ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-second Edition, entirely re- 
composed, and brought down by the Authoe to the close of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1866. Fcp. 10«. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH ; or, an Exposition of the Physio- 
lo^cal and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Longevity and 
Happiness. By Southwood Smith. M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and 
enlarged : with 118 Woodcuts, 8vo. 158. 

HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By T. Bull, 
M.D. Fcp.5«. 

The Maternal Management of Children in Health and Disease. By 

the same Author. Fcp. 58, 

The LAW RELATING to BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES; with 
Practical Observations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon ; also a 
Form of Bnles and Forms of Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pbatt, Barrister, 
Second Edition. Fcp. 3». 6d. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Flobevcb Nightingale. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 188. 

G. M. WILLICH'S POPULAR TABLES for ascertaining the Value 
of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, Renewal Fines, Ac.; the 
Public Funds ; Annual Average Price and Interest on Consols from 1731 to 
1861; Chemical, Geographical, AstronomicaJ, IMgonometrical Tables, &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 

THOMSON'S TABLES of INTEREST, at Three, Four, Four and a 

Half, and Five per Cent. firomOne Pound to Ten Thousand and from 1 to 
365 Days. 12mo. S«. 6<2. 

MAUNDER'S TREASXTRY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 

Reference: com])rl8ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionaiy, Chronology. Law Dictionary, a Synopsis 
of the Peerage, uscftQ Tables, &e. Revised Edition. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 
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